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.-for United’s FAMILY/\PLAN 


Here’s the policy that is made to order for the hundreds of 
young, growing families you know. Old Doc Stork himself helps you 
sell the United Family Policy, because the whole family gets life 
insurance protection with ONE policy. And new arrivals are covered 
with no increase in premium. 


Policies that fit prospects—that’s one key to United’s zooming 
sales and happy salesmen. Another is the United New Man and Unit 
Manager’s Schools, that help you up the ladder to success. 


For free details on a successful United Career in your own home 
territory, write United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Be Far-sighted—go United. 





OF OMAHA 


One of America’s Foremost Life Insurance Companies 


N. M. Longworth, President 
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Extremely active in civic affairs, 
Mr. Meyer has served the Red Cross, 
United Appeal, and American Cancer 
Society among others. Here, as 
captain of a fund raising campaign 
for enlarging Bethesda Hospital, he 
presents a check to Administrator of 
the Hospital, Kenneth J. Holmquist. 








Lee Meyer watches happily as her husband 
and sons enjoy their new swimming pool. 
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A principal attraction of a life insurance 
sales career is that, without capital invest- 
ment on his own part, a person can establish 
a business for himself and go as far as 
ability and desire will take him. 


Fred E. Meyer of St. Paul, Minnesota, is a 
noteworthy example of this. Married while 
in the Army during World War II, he faced 
a future, following his discharge, for a wife 
and son as well as himself. 

He first ventured into politics, won a 
Councilmanic election — and promptly 
lost it on a recount! He then became a 
representative of The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, starting a most satisfy- 
ing and rewarding career, making his own 
family’s life sound and secure by doing the 
same for others. 


In order to purchase the things he wants for 












The Meyer boys, Ronald, Larry, and Fritz, with their mother, 
, listen appreciatively as Fred plays the Hammond Organ. 


Mr. Meyer explains a point to Herbert C. 
Cornell, President of the Fidelity State Bank, 


LIFE in Life Insurance 


his family, Fred Meyer is not dependent 
upon periodic salary increases which an 
employer might grant, but relies solely upon 
his own ability to earn money. To buy the 
home he wanted for his family, for example, 
he prepared with extreme care a stringent 
sales program; adhered to it until he had 
the required resources. The same thing 
happened when the Meyers, music loving 
people, wanted an electric organ. It was the 
same story when a swimming pool in the 
back yard seemed like a good idea for 
family fun. 


It is true that Fred Meyer, with his ability, 
enthusiasm, and willingness to work, would 
have been successful in any one of many 
fields. He feels certain, that he was able to 
do it quicker, and more enjoyably, with 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company. 





Minneapolis. A considerable amount of Fred’s Queen looks on. The King is Rohland H. 
business is done with the banks of Minnesota. 


INSURANCE COMPANY ~- CINCINNATI 
Security for the American Family since 1867 





Fred Meyer is Knighted by the King of the 
famous St. Paul Winter Carnival, while the 


Thomssen; the Queen is Miss Sally Shields. 






































































life sales 
Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
ANY with a Creed! ee 
WH AY Py In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE %, Change 
from 
Month 1956 1957 1958 1957-1958 
OO ee $3,774 $4,402 $5,513 25% 
Misi hr ae ee February ....... 3,738 5,139 4,959 —4°/ 
Since its organization in 1900, Oe ey en 4,650 5,734 5,784 ae 
the guiding principle of Liberty + ce se a je ; on are ‘o ° 
National Life Insurance Company ry a, pea Sake pos “¢* - “A 7 
has been to achieve success by August eoee 4,601 5,063 5,086 09 
: September ... 4,195 4.689 5,056 g 
leser' ig it; t »rotect its voli “y-* ee — 
le cians ee pia First Nine Months 38,514 48,542 47,783 -2%, 
holders and their beneficiaries with Oetober ...;..., 4,856 6,126 
November ...... 4,805 5,221 
“ga fair, unselfish contract and to December ...... 7,138 6,837 
onstrue it liberally in their favor; Year oh oe $55,313 $66,726 
to serve them faithfully, adequately, TOTAL ORDINARY INSU RANCE 
honestly and economically.” ee $2,496 $3,228 $3,503 9%, 
February ....... 2,653 3,285 3,527 7° 
ee are 3,076 4,017 3,939 2" 
ME. GP actrees 2,913 3,923 4,050 3%, 
i - _ er ae 3,063 4,073 3,934 37 
{LY 4 : SR aR 2,966 3,767 3,882 3°) 
ae” tierce VE PEE EAD Co ae 2,891 3,796 4.129 9% 
Lilérty National Life Insurance Company ae set '923 3767 3738 12, 
a $ ‘ Frock P. Samtord.*Peesident * Birminghom, Alaboma September ove 2,698 3,488 3,912 Tr i24 
o> Sah -  —— 
First Nine Months 25,679 33,344 34,614 4%, 
October ....... 3,350 4,067 
November ...... 3,451 3,926 
; December ...... 3,895 4,298 
WN SLL GG EG. : 
GRI.'NN MA GK) GGG |  ) ]}) ]] |) 5G S AW Year $36 375 $45 635 
Be WE vs op shan : 
WY 
j Y TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
Y 
Yj Jonuaty . <<». $453 $506 $464 g° 
Y Yj, February ....... 529 544 496 7° 
Y WOE cde s cess 592 600 550 —8Y, 
GY; PS nec has 531 676 544 —20° 
HARVEST TIME Se “aaa 602 650 5958 
Y Le Sk eae 558 571 559 —2° 
J y > eae 52 540 300s — 2 
" : E YG, ee i en 545 556 548 —|% 
The frost is on the pumpkin (or D September ..... 544 555 557 0° 
. . . Y — 
soon will be) and the corn is in the ] First Nine Months 4,875 5,198 4,843 —T%, 
dies » GY October ....... 569 567 
2 cuca Y November ...... 531 509 
Y December 556 492 
ee st Y December ...... 
Yj Which means the fruition of the Y 
tit a aa eae $6,531 $6,766 
vear’s labors, and time for good ] 
Life Insurance men to get up and TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
go! ] January ........ $825 $668 $1,546 +131 
L February ....... 556 1,310 936 —29° 
gee sis Rare 982 1,117 1,295 +16%, 
Ours are busy. 7 et ORE 800 1587 971 —39° 
7 OO 938 1,637 933 =~—434 
Yj Y Sete... 878 1'246 721 —42° 
- Ney eee 895 1,049 537 —49° 
AS Sn 1,133 740 800 48° 
THE Y “Pe é 
‘ eptember aCe 953 646 587 —9 
/ NATIONAL 1A Y 
Yy LIFE AND NATIONAL LIFE 7 Z 3 * 
ACCIDENT Y First Nine Months 7,960 10,000 8326 —I7%, 
mew ANT) ACCIDENT 7 October ....... 937 1,492 
rita + 7 
¥OL INSURANCE COMPANY ] November .... = ~ 
Y December ...... 2,687 2,047 
HOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 7 
7 Vea .. $12,407 $14,325 
Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 
S . Insurance. 





Figures exclude credit life insurance. 


. +g EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N 
Best Ss Insurance News Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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Publication Date: Ist of the Month 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United States. 














insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1958 Range __—_— Bid Price 
Life Companies High Low 9/30/58 
Aetna tee 207 172 192 
American National Life xe /2 8I/, 9 
Bankers National Life (d) 25 17% 22!/2 
Business Men's Assurance 87!/, 60 85!/2 
Califor nia- -Western States Life (f) % 71 93 
Columbian National Life 113 64 104 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) 24/2 16!/ 23%, 
Connecticut General Life 317 233 304 
Continental Assurance ..... 163 109 152 
Franklin Life (d) ...... 70'/, SI 70 
Government Employees Life (i) 154 67'/2 132 
of Pes ar 27'\/ 20'/2 243/, 
Jefferson Standard Life ..... 86!/2 68'/2 85!/2 
Kansas City Life ............ 1,490 1,050 1,470 
Liberty National Th . 38% 27'/2 375% 
Life & Casualty ......... : 24 16!/, 21% 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. (c) ; 56\/, 49 49'/> 
Lincoln National Life 207 171 198 
Mass. Inder ttleth A _ ‘(b) . 55 40 5! 
Monumental Life ( 72 52'/2 68!/2 
National Life & } (a) 98'/2 77% 97\/> 
North American Life {Chicayo) (d) 193%, 155 185% 
Philadelphia National Life 79 50!/, 75 
Republic National Life ..... ; 6l'/2 34 54 
Ne eee : 101 67 98 
Southwestern Life ....... = 128 92 124 
EEA eae alecaetce 56 glsichach 853, 72%, 82!/2 
United States Life ......... 44 26/4 41\/, 


West Coast Life (e) 

(a) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 

(b) Adjusted for 33!/,% stock dividend. 

(c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend and 2 for | split 
(d) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 

(e) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 

(f) A eae for 10% stock dividend. 

(g) Adjusted for 3% stock dividend. 

(h) Adjusted for 3 for 7 stock dividend. 

(i) Adjusted for 22% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


ASSACHUSETTS LED ALL STATES in percentage in- 
M crease in ordinary life insurance sales in August, 
with Wyoming and Montana next, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, which 
has analyzed August sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business declined 2% 
compared with August, 1957, 
sales gained 20%. In Wyoming 
16% and in Montana 11% 

For the first eight months, with 
sales up 3% from the year before, Massachusetts also 
led, with an increase of 24%, with South Dakota in 
second place, up 16% from the corresponding 
last year. 

Among the large 


1 August, 
while Massachusetts 
, August sales were up 


national ordinary 


period of 
cities, Boston showed the 
rate of increase for August, with a gain of 32¢ 
York was next, with purchases up 8%. Boston 
led for the eight months, showing a gain of 27% 


greatest 
New 


alsc ) 


conventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


DECEMBER 
8-9 Assn. of Life Ins. Counsel, winter, Plaza. N. Y. 


9 Inst. of Life Ins., 20th, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 

10-11 Life Ins. Assn. of America, Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y. 

15-19 Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Roosevelt, New Orleans. 
JANUARY 

29-30 Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada, 52nd annual, King Ed- 

ward, Toronto. 

FEBRUARY 

20-21 N. Y. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, general agents and 


mgrs. meeting, Gideon Putnam, Saratoga. 


{Continued n paae 
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OFFICE BUILDING FOR SALE 


IDEAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE OR BRANCH OFFICE 
LOCATED IN HEART OF MICHIGAN 


e Modern Design 
e Well Maintained | 











e 15 Story Structure 
e 48,000 Sq. Ft. 
e Excellent Income 
e 100% Prestige Location 
e Gas Heat 
e Good Labor Market 
e Dynamic Community 


AN OUTSTANDING INVESTMENT ON 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


pace for own use av 


in Mid-1960 


ailable 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


| JACK CAMINKER 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 
3535 DAVID STOTT BLDG. WOODWARD 2-0642 
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HAs 


INCREASE IN FOOD 
MANUFACTURE 


Food manufacturing in the 
fast-growing area served by Life of 


Georgia has increased 74. 8% oy 
since 1947, while the increase i 

for the U. S. amounted to only 
48.5°%. It’s still another indication ~ 


of the great surge of the Southland! 


LEE a analy 
OF GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GFOWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 
































When a cabinetmaker’s dream took to the rails... 


More than a century ago, a Chicago cabinet- 
maker had a dream—a bedroom on wheels! 

In the face of much scoffing from his contem- 
poraries, George Pullman went to work on an old 
railroad car, and by 1859 had developed the 
sleeping car that was to revolutionize the travel 
habits of the nation. 

That same year a young man in New York 
launched a new business venture. He, too, was 
the target of skeptical comments from many busi- 
ness leaders. With the threat of a domestic war 
mounting daily, they said, the time was not ripe 
for creating a new life insurance firm. 

Nevertheless, Henry B. Hyde secured a charter. 
On July 28, 1859, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States opened for business 
in a one-room, second-floor office in lower New 
York. And like the Pullman Company, The 
Equitable prospered rapidly. 


By the first year’s end, it had one million dol- 
lars’ life insurance in force; the following year, 
this amount trebled. Today, The Equitable has 
become an enduring American institution. Its pre- 
eminent position is based on a superior, well- 
trained agency force. 

For nearly a century, The Man from Equitable 
has been looked upon as a wise and competent 
insurance counselor in his community. Today, 
The Man from Equitable can look forward to 
even greater opportunities for sales and can do 
his work with the confidence that comes from 
knowing he has an agent’s pension plan second 
to none in the industry. 

In his lasting and rewarding association with 
The Equitable, he is bearing out the prophecy 
made by one of the Society’s first underwriters 
who said that the Society was founded “not for 
a day, but for all time.” 


» 
THE Equitable LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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“Share 


your 
future 
with 


33 


BS... 


James H. JARRELL, PRESIDENT 
OLD REPUBLIC 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Make your break, instead of wait- 
ing for it. Share a bright future with 
us. We are admitted in all states and 
offer a complete portfolio of poli- 
cies. If you are established and ready 
for your own general agency, write 
Superintendent of Agencies, Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
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WE PARTICULARLY WISH (0 
strengthen our agency 
representation 1n Baltimore, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Chicago, 


Newark and Minneapolis. 
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ALA8AMA Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York . 
Georgia Life & Health Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 


ALASKA Admitted 
Union Centra! Life Ins. Co. ; 
COLORADO Admitted 


Emcire State Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Employees Mutual Benefit Assn. of Saint Paul 
Farm and Home Life Insurance Company . 
United Security Life Company .. 


DELAWARE Admitted 


United American Life Insurance Company 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Company 
Union Security Life Insurance Company 


FLORIDA Examined 
Conger Life Insurance Company 
GEORGIA Admitted 


Security Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
Twentieth Century Life Ins. Co. 


HAWAII Admitted 
American Life Insurance Company 
Pioneer American Insurance Company 


IDAHO Examined 
Beneficial Protective Association Inc. 
Gem State Mutual Health & Accident Assn. 


ILLINOIS Merged 
Illinois Security Life Insurance Company 
Reinsured 


3 
ra) 


Associated Hospital Service of Illinois 
Illinois Life and Accident Insurance Co. 





MAINE Admitted 
Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. of Indiana 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Union Trust Life Ins. Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 


Confederation Life Assoc. . 
Crown Life Ins. Co. . 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Examined 
The Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
The Paul Revere Life Ins. Co. 


MINNESOTA Admitted 
Bankers Mutual Life Insurance Company 
MISSOURI Admitted 
Motor Club of America Ins. Co. 
NEVADA Incorporated 


Trans-Western Life Insurance Company 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Security Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
Valley Forge Life Ins. Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 


United American Insurance Company 


OHIO 
Locomotive Engineers Mutua 
Insurance Association 


Admitted 


Licensed 


Admitted 
American Travelers Life Insurance Company 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Standard Life and Accident Insurance Co 
Union Trust Life Insurance Co. 
Western Life Insurance Company 

Examined 
Globe Assurance Company 


PENNSYLVANIA Licensed 
Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America 
Unified Reserve Life Insurance Company 


For November, 1958 








company developments 


.New York, N. Y. 
. Atlanta, Ga. 
Helena, Mont. 


Cincinnati,Ohio 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Morristown, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Miami, Fla 


Topeka, Kansas 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Pocatello, Idaho 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Sterling, Hl. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Frankfort, Ind. 


Beal Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


Toronto, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Boston, Mass. 


.Worcester, Mass 
Freeport, Ill. 
Newark, N. J. 


Reno, Nev. 


Topeka, Kansas 
Reading, Penna. 


Dallas, Texas 


Life and Accident 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Toronto, Canada 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Helena, Mont. 


Columbus, Ohio 


..Wilmington, Del 
.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Admitted 
American Travelers Life Ins. Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Examined 
Fidelity Interstate Life Ins. Co. Phila., Penna. 
Gibraltar Life Ins. Co. Dallas, Texas 
Penn Mutual ....... Phila.. Penna. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. Minneapolis, Minn 
Security Benefit Life Ins. Co. Topeka, Kansas 
Examined 
Life Ins. Co. of S. C. Columbia, S. C. 
Textile Gen'l Ins. Co. Greenwood, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 


Lincoln Mutual Life Insurance Company 


TENNESSEE 


Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company 


Neb 


Lincoln 


Admitted 


Allentown, Pa. 


TEXAS Admitted 

Union Trust Life Insurance Co. Duluth, Minn. 
Merged 

Consolidated American Life Insurance Co Houston, Texas 

Old Line Life Insurance Co. Fort Worth, Texa 

Southern Equitable Life Insurance Co. Houston, Texas 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Security Benefit Life Insurance Co. Topeka, Kansas 

WASHINGTON Admitted 

Coastal States Life Insurance Company Atlanta, Ga. 

WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 

Security Benefit Life Insurance Co. Topeka, Kansa 

WISCONSIN Admitted 

Life Insurance Co. of North America Philadelphia, Pa 

PUERTO RICO Admitted 

Guardian Insurance Company Dallas, Texa 

Security Benefit Life Insurance Co. Topeka, Kan 

United Services Life Insurance Co. Washington, D. C 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 5 


16-18 


20-22 
24-25 
29-1 


10-13 
14-15 
17-20 


24-27 


29 


8-12 
10-13 


14-18 


(Continued) 


MARCH 


Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency management 
conf., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


APRIL 


Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., a&s, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual sales con- 
gress, Jayhawk, Topeka. 

Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, zone 5, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs. 


MAY 


Health Ins. Inst., Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 
Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., comb. 
Roosevelt, N. Y. 

Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency officers round 
table, The Homestead, Hot Springs. 

Fraternal Field Managers’ Assn., Raddison Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. 

Ins. Accounting and Statistical Assn., 37th annual, Ambas- 
sador, Atlantic City. 

Natl. Office Management Assn., 40th internatl. conf. and 
annual exposition, Roosevelt Hotel and Municipal Arena, 
New Orleans. 

Ark. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, sales congress, Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock. 


cos. conf., 


JUNE 


Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, 90th, Statler, Boston. 
Ill. Assn. of A & H Underwriters, French Lick-Sheraton, 
French Lick, Indiana. 

Internatl. Assn. of A & H Underwriters, 29th, French Lich- 
Sheraton, French Lick, Indiana. 














Another MONY Service for Brokers ! 





‘ “A 


.. to help 
you sell 
the 
business 
market! 








New MONY portfolio helps you explain... 
and sell... family, close corporation, and 
partnership business insurance... 


ALL IN ONE KIT! YOURS FREE! 





Concise and complete, MONY’s “‘Approaching the Business Man’’ 

gives you an indispensable addition to your professional library. It’s 

a superb selling tool . . . containing needs analyses, proposal forms, and 
promotional literature. Send for your FREE copy; today . . . write to: 
Mutual Of New York, Broadway at 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Brokers...! 











Let MONY help you with Group selling aids, too! 

MONY services can help you tell your sales story clearly 
...and quickly . . . can lead you to top-level commissions. 
Your inquiries are always welcome. 


Moy Al a A EW WY K 
a § Wee 3 ws FG EA 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N_Y. 
Offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 


MONY means 


...for you 


...for your clients! 
For Life, Accident & Sickness, 


Group Insurance and Pension Plans 
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eee For an agent to acquire Skillful 
Handling of Prospects, takes much 
self-education, enthusiasm, sincerity, 
practice and preparation. See page 
18 for some pointers on this all-im- 
portant subject. 


eee In providing for security, sav- 
ings and service, it might be said 
that life insurance is The Triple 
Play Industry. To carry the tri- 
umvirate still further, life insurance 
serves three ends, human, economic, 
and social. This theme is explored 
more fully in the article on page 20. 


eee ost larger business organiza- 
tions have already established some 
type of retirement plan for their em- 
ployees. Because of the competition 
for efficient permanent employees, it 
seems apparent that every firm, re- 
gardless of size, will sooner or later 
have to consider installing some such 
program. It is in this area of the 
smaller corporation, one with fifty or 
fewer employees, that the individual 
life underwriter will find his 
prospects for pension sales. 


best 
Quite 
often he already has personal and 
business clients within the organiza- 
tion and has a good contact with the 
individual or individuals who will 
make the final decision. Many facets 
of Pension Planning for such clients 
are discussed in the article on page 
24. These include the tax aspects, 
the individual policy pension trust 
the more recent combination plan, 
the inclusions of various categories 
of employees, retirement ages and the 
integration of a plan with Social Se- 
curity benefits. 


eee \When one considers the low 
cost to the average person for vision 
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care, such expense usually averag- 
ing $15 to $30 a year, it hardly seems 
that a prepaid insurance plan would 
be feasible in this area. However, 
various plans have been tried for a 
few isolated groups of people, with 
benefits quite limited, and exclusions 
many. Moreover, it would appear 
that budgeting would solve the prob- 
lem for the individual much more 
realistically than insurance ; besides, 
public demand is not too great. More 
about Health Insurance and Vision 
Care on page 29. 


eee Sometimes, in the striving for 
wealth, security and prestige, the 
agent may lose sight of a most im- 
portant fact—that his main job, and 
that of his company, is to better the 
life of the policyholder. His aim is, 
or should be, to relieve the head of 
a family from worry about the fu- 
ture, to guide him in planning for 
unforeseen events and to give him 
the peace of mind that comes from 
knowing his wife and children will 
always be provided for. On page 45, 
A Policyholder Looks at Life Insur- 
ance, and states frankly what he ex- 
pects, and what he does not. 


eee \ heavy backlog of unprocessed 
policies often caused the company 
described on page 58 to resort to a 
policy-typing service. As a result, 
processing costs were increasing. By 
the introduction of a system based on 
preparation of all policy paperwork 
in a single operation, the company 
is now able to process, prepare and 
send back to the agent, insurance 
policies received on the same day. 
Also, the company found they were 
Reducing the Error Factor. 





eee The use of Spot Carbon Forms 
can eliminate many typing steps and 
reduce the possibility of error. One 
company applied this system to three 
forms: a dividend with- 
drawal form; a two-part sixty-day 
conditional receipt for the deposit an 
applicant receives from the field un- 
derwriter ; and a four-part applica- 
tion ticket, with the results described 
on page 61. 


depe sit 


eee Company Budgets require a 
great deal of preliminary research, 
judgment and estimation. How suc- 
cessful the venture will be depends 
on the accuracy of the projections, 
and the manner in which it is pre- 
pared. Some helpful advice and ex- 
perience is on page 63. 


eee Everybody who has ever moved 


from one residence to another knows 
how confused things can get and the 
innumerable unexpected crises which 
can arise. It would be expected that 
in the removal of a large business 
office from one location to another, 
these problems would be com- 
pounded and that only luck could 
prevent utter chaos. Confusion was 
avoided when one company made 
such a move but it was avoided not 
through luck but through planning. 
An account of Moving the Home Of 
fice without an interruption in essen- 
tial services will be found on page 
85. 


eee The success of an agency de- 
pends on the professional competence 
and reputation of its producers and 
it is one of the functions of a general 
agent to hasten the development of 
these attributes. Any agency which 
can develop a system by which the 
salesman can spend more time actu- 
ally out in the field selling, will in- 
crease their production and as an 
important by-product attract more 
qualified agents. A Chicago agency 
has been successful in these aims by 
the creation of a Business Develop- 
ment Department. Its function is the 
preparation of sales illustrations for 
package and program selling, com- 
plete audit service, and estate and 
business insurance analysis and plan- 
ning. The article on page 8&9 tells 
how it works. 
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dramatic new Sound-Slide 
FILM PRESENTATION 
helps sell 
NATIONAL LIFE’S 
Split Dollar Plans 


Res 


er 








WHAT IS IT? | 


It isa color-slide sound presentation that is shown 
by a projector no larger than your briefcase. It’s 
completely automatic in operation. Set it up, sit 
back and the story of Split Dollar insurance is 
graphically presented in full color. There are no 
interruptions, the prospect’s undivided attention 

. both eye and ear... is focused on what you 
have to sell. 


prospects. I feel we will develop at least a million 
dollars worth from past showings. Who knows 
how much in the future!’’ 


Financial Editor says: 
“It’s putting life in life insurance selling. It is 
akin to bringing color television to the executive.’’ 
Robert Seltzer, Financial Editor, Cleveland Press 
in his copyright column ‘‘Business and Finance.”’ 


ot lw _—-e — aeee 


WHAT WILL IT DO? 
A Prospect says: ; 


**... highly impressed with film presentation... 
was able to understand Split Dollar Plan for first 
time.’’ Result: $100,000 proposal. 


HERE’S WHY IT WORKS 

. automatically answers many objections 
before they arise. 

. stimulates questions which indicate the 
prospect’s interest in the plan as related to his 





own case. 

An Agent says: . .. sets the stage for the all important question- 
“The Split Dollar film is terrific! We have shown and-answer period following the presentation. 
it to quite a few people and turned them into . . . opens doors to referred leads. 


National, Life of Vermont 
Dnsurh ne oeshany Mong Upelter 


Founded 250, Purely Mutual 
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will everybody be multiple line? 


insurance men as buyers 


OMEBODY SAys that ere long every agent of whatever 
S nature will be selling all kinds of insurance. Imme- 
diately somebody else says, “Nonsense,” and declares 
that the purely life insurance man will always be with 
us. On the one hand we see that some people are 
broadening the term “multiple line’—until recently 
restricted only to the property insurance field—to in- 
clude all kinds of life insurance as well; and on the 
other hand we see assertions that specialization was 
never so great in the insurance field and that it is in- 
creasing, in step with the times. 


A Shaking Out Process 


It seems to us that it is too early to make extreme 
assertions, even to prove a point. A number of fire and 
casualty companies have gone into the life insurance 
business recently by forming or acquiring a life com- 
pany affiliate. It appears that some of these companies 
are not sure whether they should concentrate on getting 
life business from their present (property) insurance 
contacts or build a life insurance agency force. Some 
are maintaining flexibility by doing both. This situation 
is still shaking out and will take some time to settle down. 

Generalizations are easy to make, but difficult to prove. 
For example, the general insurance man who is starting 
to sell life insurance has a very different market in a 
small town from what he would have in a large city. 
In a small town he may be tapping a market of small 
buyers who have rarely if ever been approached by a 
full-time life insurance man. If the general insurance 
man in such a town masters the fundamentals of life 
insurance and is conscientious about his work, he can 
believe with reason that he is doing a job that life men 
have overlooked. 

The situation is not the same in many cities. Here 
it is no secret that fire and casualty companies going 
into the life business hope that the agents with which 
they now have contracts will get large business and 
personal life insurance cases from their present policy- 
holders. 


Education Is Advised 


A little reflection will convince any thoughtful person 
in the business that the most successful life insurance 
men are highly trained, skillful specialists who write 
all types of life cases, but get a major portion of their 
sales in a rather narrow area. To compete with these 
specialists a general insurance man will need more than 
a rudimentary life insurance education. Unless the 
property insurance man is willing to spend considerable 
time learning the intricacies of advanced life insurance 
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he should venture with caution in the fields of estate 
planning and business coverage. If he goes ahead despite 
this he risks dissatisfaction from those policyholders 
he wishes to offend least. 

We are in a period of transition, and will be for some 
time, but with so many people not yet adequately cov- 
ered by life insurance, there should be room for a 
number of approaches to the market. 


N INTERESTING STUDY conducted among readers of 

Probe shows that over 80% of the readers bought 
their first policies between the ages of 16 and 25. This 
shows that success in the life insurance business has 
come to men who were early buyers of the product or 
at least whose families recognized the value of life 
insurance. The average amount of life insurance owned 
was over $113,000 for home office men, $121,000 for 
general agents or managers, and $135,000 for agents. 
In the combined average, these three groups owned 
21% term, 27% limited pay, and 41% ordinary or 
whole life (percentages are rounded off ). 


Interesting Figures 


Some other figures follow: Nearly 82% of agents 
had no bank loan or similar insurance, 98% of home 
office men had none, and 90% of general agents or 
managers none. On ownership of mutual funds—93% 
of home office men, 89% of general or managers, 
and 84% of agents owned no mutual funds. On the 
question of whether wife and children were insured- 
73% of agents had their wives insured and 68% their 
children, while the respective figures for home office 
men was 77%, 70%, and for general agents and man- 
agers 85% and 81%. Among agents 76% had flexible 
beneficiary settlements, while the percentage for home 
office men was 86% and for general agents and man- 
agers 80%. A little over 30% of agents had beneficiary 
settlements tied up, and about the same percentage had 
them trusteed. Among home office men 30% reported 
tied-up settlements, 13% trusteed. With general agents 
and managers, respective figures were 36% and 23%. 


What Life Insurance Brings 


All in all a most interesting study, especially when 
summed up with the editor’s note, which said that in 
reply to the question “How has life insurance served 
you personally?” 80% used the phrase “peace of mind 
through protection.” 
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publications 


Life Insurance and Medicine—The 
Prognosis and Underwriting of Dis- 
ease, edited by Harry E. Unger- 
leider, M.D., F.A.C.P. and Richard 
S. Gubner, M.D., F.A.C.P. 

This volume derives from a lecture 
series conducted under the auspices 
of the Board of Life Insurance 
Medicine. It is designed to offer a 
reasonably complete and speedy 
training procedure in this specialty 
of life insurance medicine. It is di- 
vided into four parts—Fundamentals 
of Life Insurance—Non-Medical As- 
pects—Medical Aspects and Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance. The 
Medical section has been amplified 
by inclusion of several chapters 
which were originally presented at 
the annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of America and the Medi- 
cal section of the Life 
Convention. 


American 


Considerations of prognosis have 
been translated into suggested guides 
for the underwriting of various 1m- 
pairments. The opinions expressed 


BANK LOANS 
ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 


THREE OR FOUR YE 
REPAYMENT 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
& 
GUARANTY CORP 
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are those of men of wide experience 
in the field and they will serve as 
an over-all guide to those who wish 
to acquire knowledge of the field. 
Experts from insurance companies 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, plus leading clinicians and 
professors of medicine give authority 
to the 61 chapter work. 

994 pps; $16.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Charles C. Thomas, 301- 
327 East Lawrence Ave., Spring- 


field, Ill. 


Pensions by James A. Hamilton and 
Dorrance C. Bronson, actuary-vice 
presidents of The Wyatt Company. 

In a non-technical manner this 
book covers the benefits and essen- 
tial provisions of pension plans, the 
various methods of setting up plans 
and costs of plans largely from an 
insurance point of view. Negotiated 
pension plans are treated as a sepa- 
rate subject and extensive tables are 
used as a practical approach to the 
technical subject matter. Recent 
advances are covered throughout. 

The material includes a historical 
background, important legal aspects 
in this country and Canada, detailed 
discussion of plan provisions and 
benefits, commentary on trusteed 
and insured financing media, de- 
scription of funding methods, dis- 
cussion of actuarial assumptions and 
relative costs of providing benefits. 

410 pps; $8.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Statist-a-graph by Josef Morson. 

This study highlights the market 
performances of four typical life in- 
surance stocks and also points up the 
outstanding record of capital gains 
experienced by long term investors 
in stocks of ten life insurance com- 
panies. 

According to the author the high 
ratio of earnings assets to stock- 





holders capital, plus compounding of 
reinvested earnings, plus favorable 
tax status, makes life 
stocks the most 
growth stocks. 


insurance 
desirable of all 


vailable on request from Dewey, 
King and Johnson, 64 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Public Relations for Life Insurance 
Companies, edited by Donald 
Lynch, director of public relati ns 
of The Mutual Benefit Life Insur 
ance Co. 

A project of the public relati 
research committee of the Life 
surance Advertisers Association, t ‘iis 
book contains fifteen chapters wit- 
ten by outstanding leaders in the 


1S 


fe 
insurance business and specialists in 
public relations and covers all phases 


of company practice. Together with 
the handbook “Life Insurance | 
vertising” published last year and 
the soon to be published handbook 
which will sales promotion, 
this book embraces all phases of 1 


cover 
e 
life advertisers breadth of interest. 
Said to be the first of its kind ever 
prepared for a single business or 
industry, this public relations book 
traces the history and developments 
of that technique in the life insur- 
ance business, establishes its place 
in management and includes prac- 
tical “how to do it” chapters on 
various phases of communications. 
Information on the handbook may 
be obtained from Henry E. Arns- 
dorf, press chairman, Life Insuranc: 
Advertisers Association, The Pru 
dential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. 


As One Man Thinks by 


Schriver. 


Lester O. 


This is a selected group of essays 
dealing with such timely issues as 
the necessity for a return of sound 
money, morality in government, re- 
tention of the faith of our fathers, 
and a wise emulation of the great 
men of the past. It sets forth in 
very human yet unequivocal terms 
much of the basic philosophy which 
makes and helps 
nations strong. 

128 pps; $3.25 per copy 
quantities. 


keep men and 
less in 
Published by the Re- 
search & Review Service of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 123 West North Street. 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 
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Field Clinic Team 








No. 4 in a series 





These men behind the A&tna Life man are Home Office sales 
experts who hold frequent clinics in A2tna Life general agencies. 

Such clinics are a natural follow-up for the advanced training 
an A&tna Life representative receives in the comprehensive busi- 
ness insurance and tax course and at the Home Office Advanced 
School. In these field clinics experts help salesmen develop spe- 
cialized markets, make joint calls, and keep them current on all 
phases of employee benefit plans, such as pension trusts, salary 
budget programs, business insutance, and estate analysis. 

These men, and many others like them, are an important part 


of the A2tna Life program ... the program that trains for success] 
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FETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates 
ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
CHANGES 


THE IMPORTANT CHANGES that were 
made in the federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability program as a 
result of the Social Security Amend- 
ments signed into law on August 28, 
1958 have been reviewed in a release 
from the Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

These changes vitally affect almost 
every American family, since today, 
twelve million men, women and chil- 
dren are receiving social security 
payments. These payments will be 
increased with the monthly checks 
that will be delivered early in Febru- 
ary. The amendments will also in- 
crease the social security tax begin- 
ning January 1 and in addition, 
changes in a number of existing 
eligibility requirements will make 
benefits payable to many more thou- 
sands of individuals and families. 

Following is a brief outline of the 
more important revisions. 


Increased Benefits 


Perhaps the most significant 
change, because it affects the twelve 
million people now receiving benefits 
and also those who will become bene- 
ficiaries in the future, is the incfease 
in payments. In general, the increase 
will be about 7%. Payments to re- 
tired workers age 65 or over now 
receiving benefits range from $30 
to $108.50. Under the new law, the 
minimum retirement payment would 
be $33 and the maximum $116. The 
maximum for a retired worker and 
his wife would be increased from 
$162.80 to $174. 

. . The maximum payment to a 
family has been increased from $200 
to as much as $254. The increase is 
effective with the month of January, 
1959, and will be payable early in 
February. It is not necessary to file 
application for this increase as it is 
automatic. 
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Beginning in January, 1959, the 
social security tax for both em- 
ployees and employers will increase 
from 244% to 24%%. The tax rate 
for the self-employed for taxable 
years after 1958 will go up from 
334% to 334%. (This increase will 
not apply to self-employment earn- 
ings in 1958, the tax being due in 
1959.) 


Earnings Subject to Tax 


effective with 1959, earnings 
up to $4,800 will be subject to social 
security tax. At present, only the 
first $4,200 of earnings in a year is 
taxable. As a result of this change, 
the new maximum monthly retire- 
ment payment of $116 can increase 
to where it will eventually be $127. 
However, it will be many years be- 
fore the maximum of $127 monthly 
can be reached. 

For the first time, dependents 
of disabled persons who are recetv- 
ing disability insurance benefits, may 
be entitled to benefits. Under the 
amendments, the disabled person’s 
dependents will be paid the same 
benefits they would receive if he 
were 65 and drawing benefits as a 
retired worker. Payments can now 
be made to his children under age 
18, or who have been totally disabled 
since before their eighteenth birth- 
day; to the wife when she reaches 
age 62; to the wife regardless of age, 
if she has in her care children en- 
titled to these benefits; to the hus- 
band at age 65 if chiefly dependent 
on his wife. 

A person entitled to disability 
insurance benefits will no longefhave 
the amount of his benefit reduced or 
withheld because he is receiving disa- 
bility payments from another source. 
In the past, disability payments were 
offset by -State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation or Federal disability pay- 


ments. The elimination of this « ifset 
is already effective. 

Monthly payments can now be 
made to dependent parents o! de- 
ceased workers even though a widow 
or child survived who were eligible 
for benefits. In the past, a depeident 
parent was barred from eligibility if 
a widow or child survived. 

. The work requirements for 
meeting the disability criteria under 
the law have been liberalized. The 
Amendments have eliminated the re- 
quirement that the worker had to 
have one and a half years of credit 
out of the three years immediately 
preceding the onset of his disability. 
This means that the sole work re- 
quirement is now only five years of 
employment out of the ten years im- 
mediately preceding the disability. 


Remarriage 


The marriages of certain bene- 
ficiaries, in the past, had caused a 
termination of their benefits. Under 
the recent Amendments, certain 
beneficiaries do not 
titlement to 
riage. 


lose their en- 
upon remar- 
speaking, bene- 
ficiaries who are receiving survivor 
benefits may marry other such bene- 
ficiaries without a loss of benefits. 


benefits 
Generally 


Effective for calendar years 
after 1958, an individual, under age 
72, receiving monthly social security 
payments, regardless of his earnings 
during the year, will receive a 
benefit for any month in which he 
does not earn wages of more than 
$100, or render substantial services 
in self employment. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from any social security office ; 
address can be found in the telephone 
directory under “U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Social Security Administration.” 
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ROBERT A. SCHENKELBERG was named Cleveland General Agent for the Berkshire Life in 1954. He entered the business as an Agent 
in 1940. After four successful years of personal production, he was made a Supervisor and in 1946 he became a Manager. 


... before it’s even developed, simply by taking a man’s 
sales ability for granted. Berkshire’s field management 
takes nothing for granted...in equipping its agents to 
meet every kind of sales situation.” 


“T’ve heard new Berkshire agents praise the effectiveness of 
their basic training.” 


“That’s only the beginning! Berkshire’s training program 
never ends. It utilizes the most modern audio-visual tech- 
niques — including motion pictures that simulate actual 
sales conditions—to develop and maintain peak sales ef- 
ficiency. Coupled with basic through advanced texts, it’s 
hard to beat.” 


“That certainly sounds like a terrific program. And it makes 
good sense! I know from experience that it takes more 


“Good 
sales talent 
can be 
destroyed... 


than text-book learning to make a successful salesman.” 


“Berkshire’s training people learned from experience, too! 

They know the value of training, effective and continuing 

supervision, and how it affects a salesman’s income. That’s 
why I’m convinced today Berkshire pre- 
sents the greatest potential for personal 
growth in the industry!” 


ERKS HIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President _ 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD. MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY °* 1881 
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H. H. McJUNKIN 

Field Representative 

Mutual of New York 
Dallas, Texas 


E IN THE life insurance busi- 
W ves have a miracle to explain 
to our prospect. We have the only 
method that guarantees results 
whether that prospect lives or dies. 
Let’s put life insurance in a class by 
itself where it belongs. 

The salesman is in every 
sense a professional student of hu- 
man nature. Prospects are human 
beings and it is very important that 
the agent study human nature and 
learn to control it. Learn to per- 
suade people. The book teaches us 
many things, but it does not teach 
us how to persuade people. This is 
self-education. The agent must do 
this job himself. Interest in one’s 
job, the enthusiasm that one must 
have and display, the sincerity of 
doing a good job for the client, and 
rendering a definite service to the 
client, have to be developed within 
one’s self . . . they can come from 
no other source. 


wise 


Predict Behavior 


What is the real reason that people 
act as they do? We cannot predict 
what people do unless we under- 
stand them. If we understand them, 
we can influence their actions. Since 
all human behavior is the result of 
somne cause, it follows then that we 
can predict behavior by determining 
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the cause, or influence behavior if 
we know the cause. To effect a 
sound solution we should determine 
what the problem is and analyze all 
the causes involved. In short, work 
with the individual. 

Words are our major tool. We 
can convince our prospect through 
skillful handling of words. By and 
large all people have the same wants, 
desires, fears, hatreds and preju- 
dices. The book teaches us that if 
we say the right thing to a sufficient 
number of persons, then we will suc- 
ceed in the life insurance business. 
This was true in the beginning of 
our training and it will continue to 
be true in the future. We must see 
the people. 

It is very important that we real- 
ize that people act in many cases 
because of a desire which they are 
not consciously aware of. They act 
on the sub-conscious level, not the 
conscious level. Learn to differen- 
tiate between reasoning on the con- 
scious level and reasoning on the 
sub-conscious level. If the agent 
can’t, he will miss the boat in prac- 
tically every case. 

In case preparation, the time spent 
is never lost. An example of this 
is one of my cases. This man was a 
doctor of psychiatry and these men 
usually practice by appointment only, 
or at least this man does. The prep- 
aration that was made and the work 
involved to close this case that 
amounted to $100,000 of executive 
equity was as follows: I used first 
a pre-approach letter, and this letter 


was writen in April, 1957, asking 
the doctor two questions: 

(1) Did you buy your presen! in- 
surance for a particular purpose? 
If it doesn’t do that job, you would 
like to know about it, wouldn’t vou? 
(2) Do your insurance policies give 
you everything your premium en- 
titles you to? 


Would Feel Pleased 


Then this is what I told him in 
the letter: I want to take all your 
life insurance policies and make a 
complete study of them and give you 
my suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. Whether you do anything or 
not is up to you. I will tell you what 
my selfish motive is. If I can in- 
crease the benefits to yourself and 
to your family, save you some money, 
and in general make your insurance 
estate do a better job, then I have 
put myself in a position where should 
an insurance situation come up in 
the future I would at least get a shot 
at your business. Or you would feel 
so well pleased you wouldn't hesitate 
to recommend me to some of your 
friends. 

After this pre-approach letter was 
mailed, I followed it up with a tele- 
phone call and he agreed to have 
his policies in his office two days 
later for me to pick up and analyze. 
These policies were picked up and 
analyzed and J found that he had a 
total of $119,280 of insurance cov- 
erage and of this amount $70,000 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The Million-Dollar Man’s BEST FRIEND 
The DuKane Hiptop : 








person-to-person audio-visual selling impact in a 13% lb. package 


Here is the audio-visual device ideally suited to the needs and 
wants of insurance men. The Flip-Top is point-of-purchase 
selling punch, trimly packaged, no bigger than an attaché case. 

A real star at setting the stage for the sale, the Flip-Top 
presents facts, figures, and buying information right at the 
prospect’s desk or in his home. It’s all one unit, with self-con- 
tained screen which pops into place when you flip up the lid. 
No fuss with separate screens, no trying for projection dis- 
tance, no focusing. You plug the Flip-Top into any electrical 
outlet, and present brilliant pictures and bell-clear sound in 
seconds, without room darkening. 

And for all this convenience, you pay no more! The Flip- 
Top costs no more than sound slidefilm machines which call 
themselves ‘‘low-priced,” and yet one look will tell you that 
here is a machine built to Jast. Handsome and rugged, the 
Flip-Top is a sales aid your men will be proud to carry and use. 

The Flip-Top is the original point-of-purchase sound slide- 


FOR MORE INFORMATION—make use of DuKane's “one-stop” service 
CONVENIENT “ONE-STOP" SERVICE COUPON 


DuKane, the leader in sound slidefilm projection equipment, will 
be happy to send you information on sound slidefilm projectors 
for any size audience, and sources for— 

Vv “pre-packaged” films available for insurance sales and 

insurance training. 


V custom-produced films to fit your individual needs. 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. BIN-118, St. Charles, Illinois 


Please send me information on DuKane sound slidefilm projectors. | am particularly 


interested in— 
0D “pre-packaged” economical films and records 
0 custom-produced films and records 


Name. 


film projector. DuKane Corporation, pioneer in electronics 
since 1922, is the world’s leading producer of sound slidefilm 
projectors. There are more DuKane projectors in use today by 
U.S. business and industry than any other brand. DuKane 
projectors are sold and serviced by a nationwide network of 
audio-visual experts, whose service facilities are as close as 
your telephone, wherever you are. Every DuKane projector is 
a quality product, sturdy and easy to operate. It’s no wonder 
that DuKane is the overwhelming choice of leading companies! 

The Flip-Top, shown above, is only one of the quality line of 
DuKane projectors—the only complete line of sound slidefilm 
projectors, designed for audiences from one to thousands. 
Write us for help in your audio-visual selling or training prob- 
lem, or clip the convenient coupon at the left. We’ll be happy 
to send you information on “pre-packaged’”’ films available 
for insurance companies, as well as on custom-produced films 
and projection equipment. 


for training 


the DuKane 
&: minromalic 





Sound slidefilm leads in training effectiveness, and 
DuKane leads in sound slidefilm projection 
equipment. The Micromatic is the standard of 
American industry and education, for audiences 
from a few to hundreds. Changes its pictures 
completely automatically, without operator's 
attention, always in perfect synchronization with 
the sound. 





Company 


WRITE DUKANE for help in your selling or training 
problem, or clip the convenient coupon at the left, 





Address. 


for complete information on “pre-packaged” films 
available for insurance companies, custom-produced 





City & State. 


films and records, and sound slidefilm projection 
equipment to meet any need. 











THE TRIPLE PLAY 


JAMES F. OATES, JR. 
President 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of U. S. 


ANY YEARS AGO, when [ was a 
| eel boy, my Father told me 
that life insurance was one of the 
greatest devices invented by man; 
that it served great human, economic 
and social objectives; that a_per- 
manent life insurance policy issued 
by a sound company was a good buy 
whether you died, lived or quit. In 
those days I did not understand or 
appreciate as well as I am_ begin- 
ning to do now, the far-reaching 
significance of those statements—but 
I remember them with great clarity. 


Fun Too 


We were educated, clothed, fed 
and sheltered by Dad’s income as a 
successful life insurance agent, and 
he also provided a real measure of 
fun on the side. Now that the wheel 
of fortune has turned a full circle 
and James F. Oates, Jr. (yours 
truly) is actually in the life insur- 
ance business, I am grateful that | 
was thus inoculated at an early age 
with a solid understanding of and 
dedication to the basic verities of 
life insurance service. 

I suppose that it is 
fortuitous that many 
American life come in three’s. 


merely 
phases of 
The 
vernacular of two of our greatest 
and most American of sports serves 
to support this curious circumstance. 
“Three strikes and out!” Three 
outs! and the greatest thrill of the 
diamond—the triple play! In the 
football season we read and dream 
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about the triple threat 
or run. 


kick, pass 


As I observed a moment ago, my 
earliest life insurance recollections 
involved allegiance to mighty tri- 
umvirates of values. It is good if 
you “die, live or quit.” Life insur- 
ance serves great “human, economic 
and social ends.”” In my own view, 
life insurance is indeed a triple play 
industry because it plays three great 
and vital 
American 


roles on the 
life— security ; 
savings (or thrift) and service. It 
is, I suppose, in part because of 
these circumstances that we proudly 
hail our business calling as a pro- 
fession. 


stage of 
those of 


Life underwriting is, I submit, a 
great profession ; and a profession by 
definition is a “faith in which one 
is professed.” Our careers certainly 
meet that test. More importantly, 
however, our calling is a profession 
not because of form but because of 
substance. 


Special Training 


Our calling is a profession, first, 
because of the special training re- 
quired over a period of years. This 
training has given us knowledge of 
our immensely complicated  cor- 
porate and individual tax structure, 
knowledge of estate planning as well 
as business and personal life insur- 
ance planning, knowledge of the in- 
numerable and constantly changing 
policy forms and knowledge regard- 
ing all of the changing ideas that are 
continuously being conceived in this 
dynamic and progressive business of 
ours. We have professional knowl- 





edge, we have training and skill. we 
meet the test of being learned. 

Our calling is a profession, sec ind, 
because of the high standard. of 
business and professional conduc: we 
are required to maintain. We are 


family counsellors and adviser. to 
business and professional men, (ur 
initiative and enterprise have given 
us a standing in our communities of 
real consequence, Our ethics and our 
business standards command respect 
We are well thought of, 
servedly so. 


and e- 


Vital Services 


Finally, our calling is a profession 
because our business objective is not 
merely a commercial transaction or 
the earning of a livelihood, as in 
portant as those considerations may 
be, but is the performance of vital 
services dealing with the most im- 
portant aspects of life. We are not 
over-the-counter policy peddlers, 
with various types of policies on the 
shelf behind us in bins. 

Let us consider the role played 
by _ life 
security 


insurance in providing 
relating to the 
most important fact of human ex 
istence, the termination of life. There 
never will be a time, certainly not in 
our lifetime, when the frailty of the 
individual 


security 


man need the 
support which comes from the im 


measurable strength of many men. 


will not 


The search for security symbolizes 
man’s greatest hope; the specter of 
insecurity his greatest fear. Security 
against death, security against old 
age, security against disability and 
security against 


other emergency 
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INDUSTRY 


needs—all these can be and are met 
in some form of life insurance. 

The people of America are aware 
of the indispensable and unequaled 
security offered by life insurance 
This is attested to by the fact that 
“seventy-nine percent of all spend- 
ing units * were covered by some 
form of life insurance in 1956.” 

To most people, life insurance 
means only protection against death. 
To many in the modern era, how 
ever, it is becoming more and more 
to mean a design for living. It is 
becoming “living insurance’’—an op- 
portunity for men, women and chil 
dren to go on living in decent and 
self-sufficient security 
and 


with dignity 
freedom. Life 
insurance, more than any other in 


above all with 


stitution, makes it possible for a man 


to be himself, to live his own life. 


Savings 
This leads to the second great 
role played by our industry—the role 


of savings. We hear so much about 
inflation and its implications in con- 
nection with life insurance that | 
hesitate to say more on the subject, 


but I. am anxious to do so in the 


context of the great need for capital 
formation, which we of the Western 
\\ orld now all face together. 


These demands for increasing 


sums of capital, | am convinced, are 


A spending unit is comprised of ‘“‘all persons 
living in the same dwelling unit and related by 
blood, marriage, or adoption who pool their 
incomes to meet major expenses A family, 
under this definition, may contain more than 
one spending unit. For example, a 20 year old 
son with a full-time job who lives with his 
parents is considered a separate spending unit 
if he contributes less than half his income to 
his parents. 
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yong to be 


enormous bey ond the 


bounds of our imagination. In addi- 
tion to the 


parently 


vast sums which ap- 
provided for 


armaments, the peoples of this con- 


must be 


tinent will be required to provide 
increasing amounts of foreign aid, 
and otherwise to stimulate foreign 
Investment. 


Per Capita Income 


The living standards of hundreds 
of millions of pe yple across the face 
of the 


Nehru’'s 


world are disastrously low. 


so-called ambitious _ five- 


vear plan for India is designed to 
raise the average per capita income 
of his people from $45 to $50 a year. 
The people of India, \frica, Asia, 
and South America are beginning, 
because of our communications with 
them, to know more and more about 
the living standards of western 
North America. We 


are going to have to earn their re- 


Kurope and 
spect and support by our example 
and our provision of funds, by our 
stimulus to their own development 
and by our help as they exploit their 
own natural resources—if the way of 
freedom is going to prevail. 

In addition, our domestic de- 
mands for capital funds are going to 
be increased substantially. In the 
not too distant future, we shall ex- 
perience a “population explosion” 

the result of the “baby boom” a 
few years back. In terms of married 
couples, census estimates show that 
the “annual increase of couples 
291,000 during the 
period 1950 to 1955 but will range 
between 722,000 and 857,000 by the 


averaged only 
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early 1970's. The first large in 
crease should take place between 

1965 to 1970.” 

As a result, the demand for addi 
tional housing will — be upped 


sharply ; 
and automobiles wil 
the additional educational 
alone required by the 


Is 


more and more appliances 


will be more than the momes 
put into educational physical facilities 
in the last seventy-five vears 

| attended a 
Princeton Trustees recently \ cam 


meeting ol Lin 
paign designed, in large measure, 
to enlarge physical 
to be launched shortly to measure 
up to Harvard's $76,000,000. Yale’s 
$55.000.000 and the U 


plant, is going 


niversity of 


Chicago’s $35,000,000, These vast 
required in order 
people 
peo] 


facilities are 
to meet the 


new 
demands of out 
for higher education and 11 


meet the 


ordet to 


threat to the land of our 


fathers brought about by the chal 
lenge of the Soviet Union on the in 
tellectual and scientific fronts 

] 


Furthermore, many of our needs 
for public service facilities such as 
highways, sewers, etc., cannot be 
met by simply enlarging or extend 
ing the systems we now have. W‘ 
will require whole new and suppl 
mentary systems 

The plant 


capacity necessary to meet all of this 


] 


increase in physical 


forthcoming demand will be tre 


mendous. The increase will be 
tremendous even if our desires are 
only to keep pace on a per capita 
But that 


not satisfy us 


basis should not and will 


Instead it is generally 
expected that we will experience a 
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Plan: 


One policy to cover an 
individual or an entire 
family—children from 
birth to age 21. 


Participating rates, 
highly competitive. 


Distinctive and Exclu- 
sive Features. 


Guaranteed Renewable. 


Get Full Details. 
from Our Nearest 
General Agent or 
Branch Office, or 
Write the 

Home Office 


*Now Available in Most States 


Continenta 





Assurance 


Company 
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Triple-Play Industry—Continued 


continuing rise in our per capita 
living standards. 

Added to this will be the impact 
of changing technology, the sharp 
rise in research and development 
expenditures, and the rush of ob- 
solescence, Take the airplane busi- 
ness alone. Pretty soon, people will 
not travel long distances in a DC-7; 
except for short flights they will 
want to be in a jet. The jet will go 
faster and get them there sooner 
and so, as a result, the market for 
DC-6’s and DC-7’s is_ practically 
nonexistent in the United States. 


Demand for Capital 


New technological developments, 
through new sources of power, new 
products, new productive processes, 
and new methods of transportation 
will add to the demand for invest- 
ment capital. New technical de- 
velopments frequently make neces- 
sary the scrapping and complete 
replacement of entire plants. Pre- 
dictions are that atomic plants will 
account for 21% to 38% of total 
power generation in 1980 and that 
three-fourths of all new power plant 
capacity built between 1975 and 1980 
will be nuclear. A prediction closer 
to the present is the expectation 
that 12% of 1961 sales of domestic 
manufacturing companies will be in 
new products not made in 1957 and 
that industry’s spending to modern- 
ize plant and equipment will rise 
from 48% of total investment in 
new facilities in 1957 to about two- 
thirds in 1961. 

In fact, we are in an age where 
almost every day a new machine is 
invented. There has been an ex- 
traordinary development in the field 
of electronic data processing equip- 
ment. Already the IBM 705 machine 
is approaching obsolescence. 

Then, of course, there are all the 
peripheral things that come with 
changes and newness—the increased 
expenses of maintenance, the in- 
creased leisure time, the higher re- 
quirements for recreation—even 
more golf balls, will be lost. 

I personally believe, in addition, 
that a vast expansion of world trade 
is inevitable and that, if the produc- 
tive capacity of America is going to 
be made available for shipment 





around the world in exchang: 
the goods of the world to come | ack, 
then we are going to need Stagg ring 


amounts of investment funds ar 


fc iT 


i we 


are going to have to build much. 
much more plant than we possess 
today. 

To satisfy the sum total all 
these demands is going t ‘ke 
capital, lots of capital—more tal 
than we can dream of. 

If there were no function be 
served by life insurance other ‘han 
the accumulation of  capit it 
would be virtually essential fo our 
industry to grow. The life insu inc 
industry will and must play it~ part 
in assembling capital funds a (| in 
promoting thrift to meet ese 


gigantic needs. Capital form: ‘ion, 


through life insurance, will take 
place to the fullest degree on. as 
we sell permanent ordinary life, with 


the savings involved therein. 

The danger, of course, incidei:i to 
this great need for additional ca; ital 
is the inflationary effect which vill 
follow its formation—if brovght 
about simply through the creation of 
money by government fiat or through 
the creation of credit by borrowing 
from the commercial banking system. 
Massive spending by government 
coupled with the endless heart-break- 
ing ratchet of higher wages and 
higher prices can have serious con- 
sequences. 

Inflation is a cruel capital levy. It 
imposes a penalty against the thrifty, 
against the holders of savings de- 
posits and the holders of life insur- 
ance policies. Besides causing incal- 
culable personal hardship, inflation 
is an obvious social as well as eco- 
nomic evil. 


A Larger Box 


We have a tendency to forget how 
bad inflation can be. It was only in 
1923 in Germany, when the house- 
wife had to have a larger box to 
carry her money to the grocery than 
was required to bring home the 
groceries she purchased with that 
money. 

Further, in China, in 1947, it cost 
$3,020 (Chinese) to send a post 
card to the United States. In 
Hungary, in 1946, it took 828 octil- 
lion Pengos to equal the purchasing 
power of a single Pengo before in- 
lation. Now if you have forgotten 
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what an octillion is, it is the figure 
one with twenty-seven zeros after 
it. ‘ust think of it! A billion dollars 
has only nine zeros. In those infla- 
tionary days in Germany, Hungary, 
and China the workers had to be 
pai several times a day so that they 
cou'd go out and spend their money 
before it lost its current purchasing 
pow er. 

| ife insurance is one of the best, 
if not the best vehicle to assemble 
capital without the threat and 
jeopardy of an inflationary conse- 
quence. Every dollar paid by the 
policyholder in premium is a dollar 
that he earned and desires to save. 
These savings are channeled by the 
life insurance companies into seg- 
ments of the economy whose capital 
requirements are most urgent and 
which offer the highest return at 
the moment. The whole process rep- 
resents a transfer of purchasing 
power from individual policyholders 
to seekers of funds for capital in- 
vestment. The process is a sound 
one for economic growth and non- 
inflationary in its impact. 

The underwriter should accept the 
responsibility of making it clear to 
his policyholders, new and prospec- 
tive, on every occasion in connection 
with his activities, that insurance 
not only provides protection and 
security for them, but that it helps 

protect the purchasing power of 
all of their dollars, whether they are 
used to purchase life insurance or 
not. 

Now, I come to the last role in our 
triple play—the vital, inspiring and 
thrilling role of service. 

This Service embraces, first, the 
personal service we give to the in- 
dividual policyholder and his bene- 
ficiaries, The underwriter, is ever 
available to offer wise counsel. He 
gives the policyholder continuing 
service in keeping his policies up-to- 
date with changing circumstances. 
He sees to it when necessary that 
claims are registered promptly so 
that they can be expedited with little 
delay. His clients and patrons de- 
pend on him, because of his integrity, 
his knowledge, and his sincere per- 
sonal interest in their problems and 
needs. 


3ut more important is the serv- 


ice that our industry renders to the 
indeed to the whole free 
holder of 


nation, 
world. The industry, as 
{Continued on page 104) 
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— because it’s the easiest way to sell life insurance! 


Yes, brokers are talking about Great-West Life’s ‘‘Design for Tomorrow”’ 
. . . a series of important changes in premiums, policies and dividends! 


HERE ARE A FEW THINGS THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT: 


1 A True Quantity Discount—The premium per $1,000 decreases 
as the amount increases. 


2 THREE SPECIAL Po.ictes for business and taxation fields 
© Preferred Whole Life Par (minimum $10,000, ages 0-70). 
© Special Whole Life Non-Par (minimum $10,000, ages 15-70 
© Maximum Security Par (minimum $10,000, ages 15-70; special 
dividend option on minimum of $25,000). High, early cash values! 
Rates on all three reduced even further by Quantity Discount 
factor. 


3 Repucep Rates FoR WomeEN—Preferential rates on two special 
par plans—same high cash values and dividends as paid to men! 


4 Term Rares further improved by Quantity Discount 
6 STREAMLINED EsTaATE Bui_LpDER—Great-West’s popular Juvenile plan 


has been made even more attractive . 
for girls makes the policy Two-Plans-in-One 


. in addition, a special option 
minimum still $1,000 


. INCREASED DivipENDsS—For the fourth time in five years your Great 
West participating policyholders benefit in this vital area and 
interest rate on dividend accumulations has been increased to 3.40% 


And in addition .. . 
Completely new series of Retirement Income plans 
Low-cost Home Security Policy. 


Home Security Riders to combine with any permanent plan 
10, 15, 20, 25 years. 


Autopay—A real sales clincher —monthly premiums are automatically 


deducted from regular bank account—the greater savings are passed 


along in a reduced premium. 


“‘Design for Tomorrow’’—The modern way to sell life insurance. 
For full details, write or call us today! 


Great-West Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MEAD OF FICE winner ee Camace 
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Pension Planning 


MICHAEL M. McKENNY, CLU 
Director of Advanced Underwriting 
New York Life 


HERE ARE AT THE PRESENT TIME 
g. Berntakasilies 40,000 qualified 
pension plans in existence in this 
country. Of this total, 14,000, 
or about 35%, are individual 
policy pension trusts. Statistics show 
that there are approximately one 
half million corporations on the busi- 
ness scene. Of this number 450,000 
have fifty or fewer employees. Only 
3% of these smaller corporations 
have to date adopted qualified pen- 
sion plans for their employees. The 
way the interest in pensions has been 
developing, it seems apparent that 
sooner or later every firm, regard- 
less of its size, must consider a pen- 
sion plan if it hopes to attract and 
keep efficient, permanent employees. 


Best Prospect 


As far as the individual life un- 
derwriter is concerned, it seems that 
his best prospects for pension sales 
are in this area of the smaller cor- 
poration. His best prospect will be 
a firm with fifty or less employees 
where he has already established per- 
sonal or business clients and where 
he has a good contact with the in- 
dividual or individuals who can give 
the final “yes” or “no.” Corpora- 
tions are the best prospects because 
under a corporate set-up, the own- 
ers of the business, the stockholders, 
if they are employed by the firm, 
participate in the benefits of the 
pension plan along with their other 
employees. While it is possible for a 
partnership or sole proprietorship to 
establish a pension plan, the owners 
of the business cannot participate in 
the plan because the Government 
looks on them as employers rather 
than employees. One of the prime 
requisites in the establishment of a 
qualified plan is the fact that the plan 
must be “for the exclusive benefit of 
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employees.” Sole proprietors and 
partners, therefore, do not have the 
same personal reasons for being in- 
terested in the establishment of a 
pension plan as do stockholder-em- 
ployees in the smaller corporation. 

The point that should not be over- 
looked, however, is the fact that 
even in the medium-sized or larger 
corppration, a pension plan can be 
established that will cover only the 
salaried, or white-collar, group. This 
means that, in many cases, the factor 
that determines whether or not a 
particular firm is a prospect for an 
individual policy pension trust is the 
number of white-collar workers 
rather than the total number of em- 
ployees. 


Tax Advantages 


There are certain tax advantages 
connected with pension plans. First, 
the employer's contribution to a pen- 
sion plan is a tax deductible item. 
If the corporation is in a 52% tax 
bracket, the true cost of the plan is 
ony 48¢ on the dollar. Second, the 
trust itself tax-exempt 
entity which pays no income tax on 
any of the trust earnings. Third, the 
employees covered by the plan are 
not currently taxed on the employer's 
contribution which is put in trust to 
provide their retirement benefits. 

If the plan contains a life insurance 
feature, the employee is taxed on the 
term value of the life insurance 
protection—a very low net term 
rate established by the Treasury De- 
partment under its rulings. The tax 
is, however, infinitesimal as com- 
pared to the value of the insurance 
protection that is provided. The 
employees are taxed only at the time 
when 
made 
more, 


becomes a 


the benefits are paid or are 
available to them. Further- 
if a lump sum contribution 
rather than an income is elected in 
a year in which the employee severs 
his connection with the firm, the 
lump sum distribution is taxed at 
very favorable capital gains rates. 


There are great bargains in )en- 
sion plans for stockholder-emplo\ ces, 
Uncle Sam in effect says to the 


stockholders in small corporat 
“If you are willing to do something 
for your employees, it is possible for 
you to 
selves.” 


do a great deal for \our- 


Most Popular Method 


The individual policy pen-ion 
trust has for many years been the 
most popular method of funding ; +n- 
sion plans for smaller groups of 
employees, and, despite the fact 1 vat 
group annuities are now being con- 
sidered by many companies in 
smaller cases, it continues to be the 
most widely-used. The plan provides 
many liberal benefits. 

Ordinarily, the death benefit which 
is coordinated in the 
individual with the amount of his 
eventual pension benefit is a most 
attractive feature. This is particu- 


case of each 


larly true since so many companies 
will now consider underwriting i1 

dividual policies on a guaranteed 
issue basis. At retirement age, the 
employee has a choice of the various 
optional methods of settlement pro 
vided in the individual insurance or 
annuity contract, and has the right 
to elect any of these options up to 
the final date of retirement. 

The individual policy plan pro- 
vides for great flexibility for vesting 
at termination of employment. This 
enables the employer, in setting up 
his plan, to exercise a great degree 
of discretion in deciding on a vesting 
procedure. All the features that 
make individual policies so flexible 
are an inherent part of the individual 
policy pension trust plan. 

Traditionally, the retirement in- 
come policy has been the one com- 
monly used in pension trusts. Under 
this plan the life insurance feature 
is incidental to the pension benefit 
as required by Treasury Department 


(Continued on page 26 
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... With the new, multi-purpose 


Planned Income Property CO-ORDINATOR 


Pacific Mutual proudly announces its new, Planned Income Prop- : ; = 
erty Co-ordinator—the missing link between package sale and Audio-Visual Training 
simple program. 

Available in an embossed carrying case, the Co-ordinator is a 
complete kit of easy-to-use tools. Included are a stainless steel ruler 
for graphically illustrating Life Insurance, A&S and Social Security 
income benefits, a simplified Life and A&S rate booklet, and an 
8-panel illustration form with a simple fact finding guide for iden- 
tifying special needs. 

Designed for the new and experienced agents alike, the Co-ordi- 
nator combines elements of single need and program sales. It is one 
of the outstanding sales aids on the market today. 


Completes Program 


Audio-visual aids 
quickly and 
thoroughly 

train the agent to 
os use the entire 
Co-ordinator kit. 














A company 
that looks 
to the 
future. 





Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 











12 IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES 





® Top Commission Contracts 


® Life Time Renewals 


® Financial Assistance at the 
General Agent Level 


* Agent Group and Pension 
Plans 


® Educational Training 
Assistance 


® Salary Plan for Career 
Agents 

* Competitive Policies 
(Par and Non-Par) 

® Modern Term Policies and 
Riders 


® Special Limited Pay and 
Life Policies $10,000 — 
$25,000 Participating 


® $10,000 Special Whole Life 
(Par and Non-Par) 


* Outstanding A&S Policies 


® Sub-Standard 500% 
Mortality Any Size Policy 


For full details write F. D. GUYNN, 
VP and Director of Agencies, Dept. B-11 








Pension Planning—from page 24 


regulation. The death benefit is the 
face amount of the contract until 
such time as the cash surrender 
value exceeds the death benefit, from 
which point the participant is in- 
sured until retirement date for the 
cash value of the contract. An em- 
ployer establishing this type of plan 
reduces his administration problems 
to the very minimum. 


Combination Plan 


In recent years, another type of 
individual policy pension plan has 
been introduced and continues to 
grow in popularity. It is referred to 
as a “combination plan” or a “split” 
or “blended” plan. It involves the 
establishment of a trust, with the 
trustee then using part of the trust 
funds to purchase an ordinary life- 
type policy on the life of each par- 
ticipant. The balance of the trust 
is administered as an auxiliary trust 
fund by the trustee for the purpose of 
accumulating funds to convert the 
ordinary life policies to retirement 
income at the time of each individ- 
ual’s normal retirement date. This 
type of plan appeals to the employer 
who wants to give his trustee a 
wide range of investment possibili- 
ties and who feels perhaps that, un- 
der our present economy, his trustees 
may be able to earn a larger rate of 
interest than would the life insurance 
company if all of the funds had been 
placed in reserves under an endow- 
ment contract. 

Under this type of plan, the death 
benefit for each employee is limited 
to the face amount of the contract. 
Since the plan provides less liberal 
death benefits than does the fully- 
insured or retirement income plan, 
the over-all cost over a period of 
years under this plan can be ex- 
pected to be less than under the 
fully-insured plan. In_ establish- 
ing the amount to be deposited 
in the auxiliary trust each year, 
a discount is initially taken for 
both mortality and interest, the 
thought being that the fund will be 
established to convert the policies 
only on those employees who survive 
until retirement date. The fact that 
this discount is taken _ initially 
usually means that the first year cost 
of this type of plan will run some 





10- or 12% less than the inital or 
first year cost of a plan funded by 
retirement income contracts. 

The employer in effect plays the 
part of his own insurance company 
as far as interest ; 


sarnings ( he 
fund and as far as mortality or 
to retirement date is concerned. 
This type of plan lends itself bea:ti- 
fully to bringing both the insur:nce 
company and the corporate st 
company into the act in the e 
pension plan when a corporate * ust 


company is named as truste: to 
administer and invest the auxi) ary 
trust fund. 

In planning a pension case, the 
underwriter merely decides a) 
gets what and when. The first -tep 
is determining the classes of —m- 


ployees to be covered by he 
plan. An employer may, if he so 
desires, include all of his 


ployees—salaried, hourly-paid, .nd 
those working under union neg. ti 
ated agreements. The Code and the 
Regulations, however, permit an 
employer to include in a particu ar 
plan only the salaried or clerical 
group. In fact, the Internal Reve 
Code states that an employer n 
establish a plan for any classification 
of his employees that he chooses, 
long as the classification selected is 
not considered by the Inter: 
Revenue Service to be discrimi 


ane 


1 


tory. Most individual policy pension 
trusts 
clerical 


cover salaried and 


white-collar 


only 
workers—the 
group. 


Eligibility Requirements 


We must next consider the eligi 
bility requirements to be used in 
determining which of the class of em 
ployees decided upon shall be en 
titled to, participate in the plat 
initially. Usually minimum and 
maximum ages are decided upon 
A minimum age requirement is used 
so that the employer will not in- 
clude in his plan those younger em 
ployees who have not yet attained an 
age at which it can be presumed 
that they are apt to be permanent 
employees. A maximum age limit 
is usually established in order to 
hold the cost of the plan to a rea- 
sonable figure. The employer in 
many cases would perhaps preter 
to include some of these over-age 
employees in his plan, but the cost 
in many cases is prohibitive. 
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ie minimum service requirement 
is then decided upon. The Regula- 
tions will permit the use of a serv- 
ice requirement for as long as five 
years. Often, however, when the 
employer wants to make the plan 
attractive for the purpose of hold- 
ing employees, a shorter minimum 
service requirement is used. A 


typ.cal age and service requirement 
might be three years of service with 
a iinimum age requirement of 25 
for males and a minimum age 30 re- 
quirement for females. 








— 


Eliminating Undesirables 


The use of such realistic require- 
ments enables the employer to elimi- 


nate from immediate participation in | 
the plan those employees who are 
most apt to terminate their employ- 
ment. It is also possible to eliminate 
from immediate participation in the 
plan employees who earn below a 
certain minimum salary figure. In| 
this respect the Internal Revenue 
Code provides that a plan will not 
be considered to be discriminatory | 
merely because it excludes those 
employees, all of whose earnings are 
subject to Social Security tax. This 
is merely another way of saying that 
employees earning less than $4,200 a | 
year need not be included in the} 
plan. 


ment is included in a plan, we must | 
limit the maximum benefits that can | 
be provided for the employees who | 
earn in excess of $4,200 per year. 


two different sets of eligibility re- 


| 

| 

When such an eligibility require- | 
| 


| 

1 

| 

| 

~<a / | 

In some cases, it is possible to use | 


quirements, one for present em-| 


ployees and different—and perhaps 
less liberal—eligibility requirements 


for employees hired in the future. | 
. . . } 
In such a case, however, it is im-| 


portant to note that the stockholder- 
employees and highly-compensated 
employees must be able to meet both 
sets of eligibility 
otherwise, the plan may not be ap- 
proved on the grounds that the 
eligibility requirements are dis- 
criminatory. 

The normal retirement age in- 
cluded in most plans is age 65. It 
is possible to set up an approved plan 
using a lower normal retirement 
date. However, before the Treasury 
Department will go along with such 
a plan, the employer must be able 
to show that a younger normal re- 

(Continued on page 76) 


requirements, | 














you'll go places with the greatest of ease 


with SHENANDOAH 


You get into the swing with the new Shenan- 
doah Life Field Sales Program. 


It’s Life Insurance Selling — with the spotlight 
on the field. At Shenandoah Life, field 
managers and agents are V. I. P. ’s, and 
everything possible is done to smooth the 
way for them. 


Continuous sales training programs. . . new 
self-selling promotional aids on all plans 


oo. fee 


quick, cooperative service — is 


Shenandoah’s way of recognizing the im- 
portance of its field selling force. 


Don’t just take our word for it — ask any Shenandoah 
man if this isn’t so. 


=— 
= 





For full information, write: 


G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 








Snaurance Company 


Home Office ©* Roanoke, Va 


A Mutvol Life Insurance Company Owned By And Operated For Its Policyholders 











family hospitalization plans! 
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Now . . . Quality Hospital-Surgical Expense Plans you will sell with 
pride. Non-Cancellable . . . Guaranteed Renewable to the insured’s 
age 65 (covers the insured’s unmarried, dependent children to their 
age 21) ... Guaranteed Level Premiums .. . Incontestable after 2 years 
. . . All these outstanding Mass. Indemnity features encompassing 
short and long term plans as flexible as your clients’ needs. 





Mass.|Indemnity 


& LIFE Company 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Liberal first year and vested renewal commissions are guaranteed by contract with the Company. 
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Health Insurance and Vision Care 


J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Director of Information and 
Research Health Insurance 

Association of America 


VERY RECENT YEARS there has 
1 eveloped some interest in pre- 
payment or insurance benefits for the 
costs of vision care. The interest to 
date seems to be confined to certain 
labor unions, particularly on the 
West Coast and in New York. 
While this would not appear to 
indicate a universal demand on the 
part of the public, it would appear 
to merit some consideration by in- 
surers and prepayment plans since 
organized labor plays an active roll 
through collective bargaining and the 
use of health and welfare funds with 
respect to various types of health 
insurance plans and benefits and the 
forms these take. 

Some interest has also been dis- 
played by the American Optometric 
Association and the Joint Council 
on Vision Care, Inc. 
tee on 


The Commit- 
and Health Care 
Trends of the American Optometric 
Association has 


Sc cial 


their 
: “That underwriters 
of the various health and accident 
policies could profitably add a vision 
care clause to their group policies 


stated as 
“firm opinion” 


with a reasonable degree of safety 
and success if the factors given are 
applied to the groups they propose to 
serve, and every precaution is taken 
t quality of 


to insure professional 


service.” 


Vision Care and Eye Care 


The American Optometric Asso- 
ciation distinguishes between vision 
care and eye care as follows: 

“all of the 
professional services which the op- 
tometrist may render a patient. It 
consists primarily of a full case his- 
tory and ophthalmoscopic and ex- 
ternal examination of the eye to 


Vision care is defined as 
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determine eye health. This is fol- 
lowed by a ‘refraction’ which con- 
sists of mar+ tests to analyze the 
functioning of the complete visual 
mechanism, determine the problem 
and prescribe for it.” A second 
phase of vision care includes the 
materials found to be necessary, fit- 
ting, and evaluation. 
Other phases include visual training, 


subsequent 


fitting of contact lenses, fitting of 
sub-normal vision aids, and others. 
Eye care is defined as “surgical or 
medical care of eye disease and/or 
injury.” 

The subject principally under dis- 
cussion here is that encompassed in 
the first two phases of that defined as 
vision care, 


Various Approaches 


Various have been 
taken in recent years toward the de- 


velopment of means or mechanisms 


approaches 


for financing the costs of routine 
vision care aside from the customary 
direct patient 
materials 


provider of care and 
basis. might be 
categorized in three broad groups: 

1. In f union or em- 
ployer funds to pay some or all of 


These 
direct use of 


the costs of vision care, with or with- 
out free choice of doctor and with or 
without inclusion of the 
ophthalmic 


costs of 
Many 
ployers and unions make such pro- 
vision. 


materials. em- 
There is some opinion that 
this approach presents the dual ad- 
vantages of 


affecting savings in 


administration costs as compared 
with prepayment or insurance ap- 
proaches while at the sarhe time per- 
mitting maximum flexibility in hav- 
ing the benefits commensurate with 
the particular needs of the union 
members or employees. 

2. The development of various types 
of prepayment mechanisms. One of 
these is the establishment of vision 
care service plans by the optometrists 
of which only one, the California 


Vision Services, is known to be 
operating. Another approach is that 
of a prepayment plan organized on 
a group panel basis, the Optometric 
Care Program, Inc. in New York 
being the only known example. At 
still further variation is that of in 
cluding refractions in the services of 
such prepaid medical group practice 
plans as Permanente and H.I.P. 
Still other variations include some 
vision care coverage by certain Blue 
Shield plans and the inclusion of 
the costs of eye examinations in one 
Blue Cross plan 

With respect to inclusion of vision 
Blue Shield plans, 
one comment has made that 
these plans “draw many patients to 
medical 


care services in 
been 
practitioners rathet 
optometrists (and 


than 
also educate the 
public to distinguish between charges 
for professional 


services and_ for 
glasses.” 


This comment, of course, 


prompts two observations. One is 
that the common denominator in any 
discussion of medical care and its 
financing is the public. The public 
interest must come first. \WWhile there 


can be varying opinion as to what 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


. .. September paid business 18.9% 


ahead of last September. 


... First three quarters, 7.2% 


ahead of first three quarters 
last year, and 15.6% 
ahead of same period 1956. 


... Insurance in force 





increased to $1,135,742,296. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Home State Life Presents Modern 
Family Hospitalization Policy 


HOME STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 621 N. Robinsor 


Oklahoma City 


A brand new Family Hos- 
pitalization policy, tailored to 
serve modern day needs, is in- 
troduced by Home State Life 
Insurance Company. 

This new policy pays daily 
hospital room benefits, other 
hospital and ambulance ex- 
penses, nurse attendance ex- 
penses, emergency hospital in- 
jury treatment and has many 
other customer advantages. 

This new policy joins Home 
State’s Family Life policy as 
another step in keeping Home 





State Life’s service always up- 














OP arelareliate! 














to-date with the ever-changing 
needs of modern times. 











Vision Care—Continued 


best serves the public interest. jt 
must be conceded that differences 
between professions, or among 
several types of insuring  ;e- 
chanisms, cannot be permitted 
take precedence over the public good. 
The other observation is wit] 
spect to charges for professicnal 
services contrasted with charges 
ophthalmic materials. It would .p- 
pear, from the literature on the < :)- 
ject, that instances occur where *he 
person providing the professi: jal 
vision care service receives as ‘n 


direct reimbursement, in additio:. to 
his professional fee, a part of the « st 
of ophthalmic materials. This, i: is 


assumed, might happen as the re-ult 
of a mark-up over the laboratory (ost 
of materials or as a kick-back from 
someone providing the materials. 
The American Optometric Ass« 
tion does not condone such pr 
tices. However, any financing 
proach to vision care can hardly 
expected to condone such practices. 
Therefore, such practices must | 
looked upon as _ self-defeating 
those optometrists who want to sce 
insuring mechanisms for vision care 
develop. 


Insurance Company Coverage 


Insurance companies provide aj 
preciable coverage for what has 
previously been defined as eye care; 
namely, for medical and surgical 
treatment made necessary by diseas¢ 
of or injury to the eves. These are 
usually the more costly and burden 
some forms of care for the eyes and 
hence those in relation to which in- 
surance might serve an important 
purpose. Under major medical or 
comprehensive expense coverages 
this benefit would apply for care or 
treatment furnished in or out of 
hospital. Benefits under hospital, 
surgical and medical coverages 
would usually, by their nature, be 
limited to in-hospital care. Ordi- 
narily the cost of examinations, re- 
fractions, correctional care, and 
glasses would not be covered. The 
exclusion of glasses and ophthalmic 
materials from the coverage is par- 
alleled by similar exclusions for such 
appliances as hearing aids and arch 
supports. However, in many in- 
stances of eye disease or injury, cer- 
tain ophthalmic materials are in- 
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clude.| in the benefit either by con- 
tract or by administrative procedure. 

\\ th respect to routine vision 
care, little has been done by insur- 
ance companies. It has been noted 
previously that under the California 
Vision Services, one of the ap- 
proaches is an indemnity plan in 
whici C.V.S. coordinates coverages 
between insurance companies and 
the covered persons who are reim- 
bursed for costs up to a specified 
amount. It is not categorically 
known to what extent such coverage 
exists in fact. 

There are, however, a few isolated 
instances where insurance com- 
panies have written coverage for 
routine vision care as part of group 
medical expense coverage. The exact 
number of such plans is not known. 


Poll Taken 


A recent informal poll of nineteen 
insurance companies of various types 
and methods of operation revealed 
the following : 

Five of the nineteen companies are 
presently providing such coverage on 
a group basis in isolated instances ; 
fourteen of the nineteen are not nor 
ave they any plans for doing so. 
None write individual or family 
policies for vision care cov erage. 

Of the fourteen companies not writ- 
ing the coverage, seven reported 
little demand for the coverage and 
seven! reported no demand. 

All nineteen had actively investi- 
gated the subject of vision care 
coverage at some time during the 
past three years. 

Of the five companies presently 
providing such coverage on a group 
basis, the following is the known 
information : 

One company has written one or 
two small medical expense policies 
under which the employee is entitled 
to optometric examinations under 
certain conditions. Exposure under 
the coverage has been too limited to 
be of significence. 

Another company has covered the 
members and their dependents of one 
union in California at a composite 
monthly premium of $.83. It ap- 
pears questionable whether the 
company will remain on the risk. 
\nother company has covered the 
members of one white collar union. 


Continued on page 
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POSTAL LIFE 


& Casualty Insurance Company 


612 West 47th Street, Kansos City, Missouri 
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BIG NEWS 
It’s New! 


It’s Exciting! It's For You! 


COLONIAL ADOPTS 
GRADED PREMIUM SERIES 


BASED ON SIZE OF POLICY 





New Plans e Competitive Rates e More Flexibility 
Higher Values e More Liberal Policy Benefits 


PLUS Guaranteed Insurability Plan and 
Many Other Exciting Innovations 
TO HELP YOU SELL 


Ask your nearest General Agent, Branch Office or Regional Super 
intendent for rates and details. They are yours for the asking! 


The 
olonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 
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CHARLES CRUMBLEY 


Charles L. Crumbley of 
Laurel, Mississippi, had 
no previous insurance 
experience when he came 
to Franklin. In 1956, his 
first full year, his earnings 
totaled $8,131.88. In 1957 
he earned $10,791.94. He 
expects to end 1958 with 
from $13,000 to $14,000 in 
cash earnings. 

His sales are almost 
entirely on Franklin 
Special Plans. 








Happier every day 


Laurel, Mississippi 


September 19, 1958 
Mr. W. W. Chamberlin, Jr. 


Southeastern Division Manager 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Dear Bill: 


I get happier every day with the “friendly” Franklin. Thank 
you for the opportunity to be of service to my fellow man and to 
make a start towards becoming a financial success. 


Although I have been associated with you fine folks less than 
three years, my future certainly does look bright. In 1956, my 
first complete year, I earned $8,131.88; in 1957, $10,791.94; and 
at the rate I am going my 1958 earnings should be between $13,000 
and $14,000. 


Just think, Bill, without any previous life insurance experience 
I find myself with a company whose liberal commissions and 
merchandise makes it possible for me to increase my earnings 
over $2,500 per year. Our sales-minded Home Office Executive 
staff with the wonderful Franklin Specials and promotional ideas 
is largely responsible for my success. In August I made 15 sales, 
annualized premium $3,693.20; in September to date, 24 sales, 
annualized premium $3,098.85—all on Franklin Specials. 


I am deeply grateful to you and the others who have helped 
make this possible. 


Sincerely, 


Charles Crumbley 


P.S. This new Franklin talking picture on the President’s Plan 
(Assistant Salesman) is really a honey. 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 














Lhe Friendly 


TRFIRANTAILIDN TLIDRTE comeany 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Best's Life News 
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questions « answers 





PART IV—ECONOMICS AND FINANCE—1957 


QUESTION 6 


A young life underwriter with 
asmall family wishes to purchase 
a home costing $20,000, but has 
only $4,000 cash to invest in it. 
A real estate agent tells him he 
could save $500 per year by buy- 
ing instead of renting, and by fi- 
nancing the balance of the pur- 
chase price with an amortizing 
type of mortgage. 

(a) Explain each of the vari- 
ous factors which the life under- 
writer should take into consider- 
ation in determining the financial 
advantages and disadvantages of 
home ownership. 

(b) Explain the important ob- 
ligations which he would assume 
under an amortizing type of real 
estate mortgage. 

(c) Describe the coverage pro- 
vided by a Homeowner’s Com- 
prehensive Policy and explain 
why the life underwriter might 
purchase this type of policy in 
preference to a fire insurance 
policy with an extended coverage 
endorsement. 


Answer 


(a) Among the factors offering 
financial advantages of home owner- 
ship are the following. 

1. Interest on mortgage principal 
is deductible as a non-business ex- 
pense in determining taxable income 
for Federal Income Tax purposes. 
Rent paid the landlord by a tenant 
is not deductible. 

2. A part of the monthly payment 
under the terms of an amortizing 
type of mortgage reduces the prin- 
cipal amount of the debt each month. 
The resulting increased equity which 
the homeowner achieves by the reg- 
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(Continued) 


ular monthly amortization payment 
is in effect, a savings program for 
the homeowner. 

3. Real estate ownership in recent 
years has served to some extent as 
a hedge against inflation. Home- 
owners who purchased their prop- 
erty several years ago have realized 
substantial increases in the value of 
their homes due to increases in the 
general price level. 

4. A substantial equity in a home 
will enhance the owner's credit rat- 
ing with his bank or businessmen 
in his community. the 
very fact that he is a homeowner 
may favorably affect his credit stand- 
ing in his community. Home owner- 
ship is often recognized as a mark 
of Cistinction indicating the owner is 
a permanent citizen of the commu- 
nity and likely to be a success in his 
chosen career. Home ownership 
suggests permanency, stability and 
strength of character of the owner 
in thus providing for the welfare of 
his family. It also is an indication 
of a man’s confidence in his own 
future. Creditors often place consid- 
erable reliance upon the debtor’s own 
evaluation of himself. 


Moreover, 


There are, however, certain as- 
pects of home ownership that should 
be recognized by the prospective 
purchaser as being financially dis- 
advantageous. 

1. Real estate in general is rather 
non-liquid because of the limited 
market. A family home frequently 
is built to accommodate the peculiar 
needs of one family. The location, 
the construction, the arrangement of 
rooms and even the landscaping are 
often the product of personal idio- 
syncracies of the owner. This unique 
piece of real estate, the family home, 
may not only have limited appeal to 


prospective local purchasers but its 
immobility prevents the owner from 
broadening his market. A period of 
time, therefore, is usually required 
to find a buyer willing and able to 
accept the property at the seller’s 
terms. 

2. Even in periods of prosperity 
owners forced to take 
losses on the sale of their homes if 


are often 


a change of employment or some 
other cause requirgs a move to an- 
other part of the Most 
people can not meet the financial cost 
of maintaining homes 
waiting to sell one at the 
price, 


country. 


while 
“right” 


two 


3. Although real estate increases 
in market value during a period of 
inflation, a period of deflation may 
produce substantial loss in case the 
owner must sell his property. This 
loss will be in addition to any loss’ 
which might have occurred due to 
the normal limited market 
property. 
might be 


for the 
The period of deflation 
thought of as increasing 
the illiquidity of the property by 
placing further limitations on mar- 
ketability of the home and increasing 
the loss suffered if quick sale is nec- 
essary. 

4. Property values may decline as 
a result of economic or social change 
in the particular neighborhood where 
the property is located. Homeowners 
have experienced substantial losses 
from such changes as rerouting of 
highways and railroads, ingress or 
exodus of manufacturing plants or 
other commercial interests and gen- 
eral deterioration of a given area by 
the development of low income hous 
ing units close to higher priced 
homes. 

5. The purchase of a home fi 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


nanced partially by means of a mort- 
gage on the property is in effect 
“trading on equity.” The purchaser 
assumes fixed charges which may 
represent a considerable part of his 
income. The smaller the amount of 
the owner’s equity the larger the 
amount of the monthly payments to 
cover interest and principal repay- 
ments. This exposes the owner to 
risks similar to those confronting 
the businessman, who runs his busi- 





ness by “trading on equity” or the 
speculator who buys securities on 
margin. If at any time, the owner is 
unable to meet the interest or prin- 
cipal payments the mortgage is sub- 
ject to foreclosure. This may result 
in loss to the owner of his entire 
equity in the property. 


6. In some cases property values 
cannot be insured against certain 
perils such as floods and earthquakes. 
Extensive losses may be experienced 
trom these perils without the home- 


sie 





THE GROWN LIFE OF CANADA 


First in tradition... 


From its inception in 1900, the Crown Life has 

held uncompromising principles, which have guided its 
management into building the largest Canadian life insurance 
company organized in the twentieth century. 

H. R. Stephenson, who, in 1912, joined the 

Crown Life as Actuary and in 1919 became General Manager, 


is still its active President. 


To this day, his first principle—‘*Pay the most possible 
to the man who writes the business” stands as the 
cornerstone of our agency policy. 


Modern as tomorrow... 


Blending traditional management with young men 

and vigorous ideas keeps Crown Life first in new plans, 
liberal underwriting and top commissions, making its services 
easier to sell, its compensations more satisfying. 


CROWN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 
1900 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 BLOOR ST. EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


owner having the benefit of indem- 
nity from property insurance, 

7. Property owners frequently are 

required to make payments to their 

‘or 

new street pavements, curbing, sew- 


local or municipal government 


ers or water installations. These 
special assessments or higher taxes 
increase the costs of home ow ner- 
ship beyond the original expectations 
of the purchaser. 

8. Maintenance expenses for }int- 
ers, carpenters, plumbers, mz2sons, 
etc. frequently amount to a consid 
erable annual expenditure or . the 


part of the owner. 


(b) As mortgagor under an « jor- 
tizing type of real estate mori age 
the life this case 
would assume three important li- 
gations. 

1. With respect to property in-ur- 
ance, the mortgagor must e: her 
make payment of the annual pre- 
mium directly to the insurer or its 
agent or follow the procedure re- 
quired by some lending agencies «ind 
pay one-twelfth of the amount of 
the annual premium in each monittily 
mortgage installment. In the latter 
case the lending agency would collect 
the premium installments in the 
twelve month period preceding the 
due date for the annual premium 

2. With respect to the taxes, the 
obligation of the mortgagor will be 
similar to that noted above for prop- 
erty insurance. He must make the 
tax payments either directly to the 
taxing authority or pay the esti- 
mated amount in advance in monthly 
installments. 

3. Under an amortizing or direct- 
reduction mortgage the borrower is 
obligated to pay a fixed amount at 
regular intervals, usually monthly, 
to the lending institution. 


underwriter in 


A part 
of this payment represents interest 
due on the unpaid balance of the 
loan and the remainder is used 
immediately to reduce the principal 
amount of the loan. The borrower 
must make this combined periodic 
payment regularly as required, or 
expose himself to the possibility of 
foreclosure by the lending agency in 
case of default on either the amount 
of the interest due or the amount 
required to reduce the principal. The 
mortgagor has committed himself to 
make both of these payments. He 
must fulfill this commitment. 


(ce) A Homeowner’s Comprehen- 
sive Policy is one which provides 
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broad property insurance coverages 
in a single contract which goes be- 
yond the typical single-line, specified 
perils coverages of a standard fire 
policy. 

There are three forms of Home- 
owners’ Policies, forms A, B, and 
C, each providing broader coverage 
in that order. 
ages provided under a Homeowner's 
Policy can be described under three 
headings : 


3asically, the cover- 


1. Physical loss or damage to the 
insured’s residence and other private 
structures on the premises. 

2. A broad theft coverage for the 
insured’s personal property. 

3. Comprehensive personal liabil- 
ities coverage for the insured and his 
family including medical payments 
coverage. 

A Homeowner’s Policy Form A 
provides the following coverages : 

1. The perils covered include fire, 
lightning, removal from premises, 
extended coverage perils, theft (ex- 
cluding unattended auto), compre- 
hensive personal liability and medi- 
cal payments coverage. 

2. Private structures on the prem- 

ises are covered up to 10 per cent of 
the amount of the insurance on the 
dwelling building. 
3. Personal property on the prem- 
ises is covered up to 40 per cent of 
the coverage on the dwelling build- 
ing (this amount includes both per- 
sonal property of the insured and his 
family as well as household contents, 
subject to specific limitations on cer- 
tain items). 

4. Personal property away from 
the premises is covered up to 10 
per cent of the value insured on the 
premises and on a worldwide basis. 

5. Additional living expense is 
covered up to 10 per cent of the 
amount on the dwelling building. 

6. The minimum liability limits 
are $10,000 per occurrence and $250 
per person for medical expenses. 

The Homeowner’s Policy Form 

> covers the same perils as Form A 
but includes the perils under the ad- 
ditional extended coverage endorse- 
ment and 20 per cent of the coverage 
on the dwelling building for addi- 
tional living expense. 

The Homeowner’s Policy Form 
C is the same in coverage as the 
Homeowner's Form B but with “all 
risks” loss coverage on the dwelling 
building, private structures, personal 
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“/ Check these features of State MuTuAt’s Sickness & Accident 
non-can, guaranteed continuable loss-of-time coverage 


@ ALL PLANS ARE PARTICIPATING. Present dividend, beginning at 12%, paid on 
third anniversary. (Not guaranteed, based on current scale.) 


@ NO AVIATION RESTRICTIONS. 
@ NO FOREIGN TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS. 
@ NO AVERAGE EARNINGS CLAUSE. 


@ NON-HOUSE-CONFINING ... FULL BENEFITS PAID...NO PROBATIONARY PERIOD. 
@ INCONTESTABILITY. (Company cannot contest policy after it has been in force 


two years.) 


@ WAIVER OF PREMIUM. (After four months throughout total disability not just 


through indemnity paying period.) 


@ PARTIAL ACCIDENT BENEFITS PAYABLE BEFORE, AFTER OR WITHOUT TOTAL 


DISABILITY. 
| @ LEVEL PREMIUM. (Premiums remain same throughout entire life of con- | 
i tract.) i 
@ FIVE-YEAR SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT COVERAGE. (Disability due to sick- ! 


ness, prior to age 65 entitled to benefits up to full five years, if disability 


is continuous. ) 


imum.) 





property on and off the premises, 
additional living expense and rental 
value. 

The life underwriter in question 
might purchase this type of policy 
( Homeowner’s Comprehensive Pol- 
icy) in preference to a fire policy 
with an extended coverage endorse- 
ment for several reasons: 

1. Coverage under the Homeown- 
er’s Policy form is much broader. 
Such items as medical payments, lia- 
bility protection for himself and his 


@ TEN-YEAR SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT COVERAGE. (Sickness benefits paid 
up to ten years or to age 65, if less, but not less than two-year max- 


@ ACCIDENT CLAUSE READS “Resulting from accidental bodily injuries” 
and not “‘by accidental means” — a vital difference. 


@ STATE MUTUAL ISSUES DISABILITY TO AGE 65. One of the few Com- 
panies issuing this plan. For disabilities commencing after 63rd 
birthday, we guarantee a two-year maximum benefit period. 


Ask us about special class underwriting. 


elites 










STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
—~ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


( Home 


OF AMERICA 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


family, burglary and theft coverage 
and additional extended coverages 


endorsement plus glass coverage are 
not included under a fire policy with 
extended coverage but would be in- 
cluded under the Homeowner’s Com- 
prehensive Policy. 

2. He would have the added con- 
venience of having all these cover- 
ages included in one policy with a 
common renewal date which would 
relieve him of the concern of having 

ated’ an the wa 
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non-concurrent coverages and vari- 
ous renewal dates throughout the 
year to pay premiums. 


3. The total coverage as provided 
under a Homeowner’s Policy, writ- 
tep in a single policy form can be 
purchased at a premium rate con- 
siderably lower than the individual 
premium rates necessary to provide 
comparable coverages under separate 
policy contracts. 











tlarold S. Brownlee, CLU 
Pittsburgh 
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Williamsport 


Harrisburg 
John D. Hopper 





4. With the availability of three 
Forms under the Homeowner’s 
Comprehensive Policy, the under- 
writer would be allowed some flexi- 
bility in the choice and extent of 
protection which he might desire to 
purchase in his attempt to obtain 
that policy which best suits his in- 
dividual property insurance needs. 


QUESTION 7 


(a) Investors are advised that 
no investment security should be 
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From the steel mills of Pittsburgh through the 


mid-state coal mines and oil wells to the shipyards 


and factories of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania bris- 


tles with heavy industry. New Jersey is one of 


America’s major industrial centers — the greatest 


single industry being chemicals. These two states 


are of great importance to the economy of our 


nation. 


By the same token, these six general 


agents and their agency associates are major 





"PENNSYLVANIA and NEW JERSEY 


f contributors to the overall sales and service of 








the Equitable Life of Iowa. 
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purchased and forgotten, but that 
one’s security holdings should be 


reviewed frequently. For this 
purpose pertinent information 
must be obtained. Assuming that 
one’s holdings consist of a diver. 
sified group of industrial securi- 
ties, outline the principal sub jects 
about which information would 
l:e required and describe briefly 
the different types of ¥ 
from which the 
could be obtained. 
(b) It is generally admitted that 
life insurance is one of the 
safest of all investments. To 
what particular factors do vou 
attribute the high degree of 
safety of life insurance as ai) in- 
vestment? Explain. 


sources 
information 


Answer 


(a) Assuming that one’s holdings 
consist of a diversified group of in- 
dustrial securities, information w« uld 
be required concerning : 
economic 


(1) general 
and financial conditicns, 
(2) the nature of and the outlook for 
the industries represented by the in- 
dustrial securities, (3) the financial 
conditons of each individual firm 
Principal sources from which in- 
formation on general economic and 
financial conditions can be obtained 
are the financial pages of the large 
city newspapers ; business and finan- 
cial newspapers such as The Wall 
Street Journal, the Journal of Com- 
merce, and the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle ; 
financial magazines; 


business and 
“confidential” 
periodicals reporting business and 
financial conditions to businessmen: 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin; bul 
letins of the regional Federal Re- 
serve Banks: the Survey of Current 
Business published by the Depart 
ment of Commerce; and_ bulletins 
and newsletters put out by some of 
the large commercial banks. 

News stories, interpretative com- 


ments, and financial statistics may | 


be found in the newspapers, maga- 
zines and periodicals. The Federal 
Reserve Bulletin and the Survey of 
Current Business carry important in- 
dustrial and financial statistics. Bul- 
letins of the Federal Reserve Banks 
discuss in a general way agricultural 
and industrial developments within 
each Federal Reserve district and 
have articles on specific industries 
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that are important within each dis- 

3ulletins put out by large com- 
ial banks discuss the general 
omic climate and the influence of 


trict 
mer 
ecol 


gov 


acti 


rnment monetary and_ fiscal 
ities, and carry some articles 
on particular industries. Government 
publications are primarily statistical 
but provide some interpretative dis- 
cussion with respect to particular in- 


—" 


dusiries as well as the economy as a 


whole. 


‘rincipal sources from which in- 
formation on the nature and outlook 
of a particular industry may be ob- 
tained include the periodicals mem- 
tioned above, publications put out by 
trade bulletins and 
pamphlets published by investment 
advisory organizations and some of 
the large brokerage firms. In addi- 
tion, there are magazines devoted to 
industries. All of these 
sources provide some statistical in- 
formation as well as interpretation 
and discussion. The periodicals also 
contain news stories on develop- 
ments in particular industries. 


associations, 


specific 


There are many sources from 

which information on the condition 
of a particular corporation may be 
found. In addition to some of those 
mentioned above, there are the an- 
nual investment “Services” contain- 
ing statistical and historical infor- 
mation on many individual corpora- 
tions, annual reports and other finan- 
cial statements put out by the cor- 
poration itself, and information from 
investment counsellors and securities 
dealers and brokers. 
(b) There are several factors asso- 
ciated with life insurance companies 
administration and operation which 
account for the high level of safety of 
life insurance as an investment. 


1. Diversification. An important 
element in the quality of life insur- 
ance as an investment is the diversi- 
fication of the investment holdings 
of the companies. Due to the large 
the component 
they are able to obtain diversification 
by kinds of securities, kinds of indus- 
try, geographic area and numbers, 
and:to space their bond maturities so 
that a fairly regular amount matures 
each year to meet claims and for re- 
investment. 


size of investment 


2. Emphasis on lien securities. 
The investments of life 


companies are primarily 


insurance 
creditor 
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The man with The Guarantee 


has up-to-the-minute 


SELLING TOOLS 


in his kit 


You build solid agency 


foundations with up-to-the-minute sales 


kits. Guarantee keeps giving you new and 
important selling tools. Be a Guarantee man 


and grow! Get the complete agency building 


story. Write to: 


J. D. Anderson, Agency Vice President 
8721 Indian Hills Drive, Omaha 14, Nebraska 
RALPH FE. KIPLINGER, President 









Guarantee 


MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA 14, NEBRASKA 








Invest- 
ment in shares of stock, preferred 
and/or common, is relatively small. 

3. Quality of selection. Insurance 


claims and senior lien bonds, 


companies have skilled and experi- 
enced investment staffs. 

4. Regulation. Government regu- 
lation of the insurance companies 
imposes conservative standards on 
investment policy. These conserva- 
tive standards are applied to the 
kinds of liens that may be taken, the 
maximum amount of investment in 
equities and the loan-value ratio. 


The ob- 


ligations of insurance companies are 


5. Nature of obligations. 


long-term dollar obligations and the 
amount of their obligation to the in- 
sured is fixed. Life insurance com- 
panies are not subject to runs in the 
same sense as demand deposit insti- 
tutions. 


6. Mortality and interest assump- 
The mortality and interest 
assumptions adopted by the com- 
panies are conservative. 

(Continued on the next 


tions. 
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7. Income flow. The premium in- 
come almost invariably exceeds the 
cash outgo. 


QUESTION 8 


In explaining why a_ corpora- 
tion increased its annual depreci- 
ation charges, the corporation’s 
controller said, “The manage- 
ment of the corporation believed 
that such a change was necessary 
to prevent the unwitting partial 
liquidation of the business with 
the resulting insufficiency of re- 
sources to supply the equipment 
required for continued produc- 
tion.” 


(a) Describe how the failure 
to charge adequate depreciation 
might result in “the unwitting 
partial liquidation” of a firm. 


(b) Would recording of inade- 
quate depreciation necessarily re- 
sult in insufficient resources to 
supply the equipment required 
for continued production? Ex- 
plain. 





Answer 


(a) The gradual deterioration or 
loss in value of a piece of equipment 
(asset) from the day of its purchase 
to the day it is relegated to the scrap 
pile is described by the term de- 
preciation. 

The loss in value to an asset dur- 
ing its life span is properly regarded 
as an expense of operating a busi- 
ness since the sum of the annual 
depreciation charges should, when 
the asset must be scrapped, be equal 
to its original cost. The proper treat- 
ment of this expense item is tremen- 
dously important in determining the 
costs of each period, the amount of 
income taxes, the dividends to be 
paid and the replacement of the de- 
preciated asset. 

The sale price of the finished 
product, therefore, should cover 
(along with other expenses) this 
cost of depreciation incurred during 
the productive use of the asset. A 
business firm’s failure to charge ade- 
quate depreciation expense might re- 
sult in “the unwitting partial liquida- 
tion” of the firm because the firm 
will not be setting aside enough from 








in 106 cities 


LOVE LETTERS get there faster if 


you put the postal delivery zone number on the envelope. 


The Post Office has divided i106 cities into postal delivery 


zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 


ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 
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the sale of its products to equal the 
original cost of the assets when they 
have completely worn out and are 
no longer useable by the business, 
The assets in wearing out have in 
effect been flowing into the product 
produced and the sale of the product 
in effect converts the machinery and 
equipment into cash. , 


If enough of 
this cash is not set aside to restore 
the original cost of the worn out 
assets the firm will be experi« ing 
unwitting partial liquidation. 

If depreciation expense is not rec- 
ognized or is inadequately charged 
against current production, irue 
costs of production have not been 
stated in the profit and loss ac- 
count. Earnings for the period will 
be overstated and these overstated 
-arnings may be distributed or ‘iow 
out of the firm either to the customer 
in the form of inadequate prices for 
the product, or to the firm’s stock- 
holders in the form of higher and 
unjustified dividends, or to the 
government in the form of income 
taxes which were unnecessary. 

(b) The recording of inadequate 
depreciation would not necessarily 
result in insufficient 
supply the equipment required for 
continued production, Extra earn- 
ings may have been retained in the 


resources to 


business by adherence to a conserva 
tive dividend policy. If this sub- 
stantial amount of earned surplus 
reflects assets of a liquid nature on 
the asset side of the balance sheet, 
these assets may provide adequate 
resources to replace the worn-out 
equipment. 

Although the firm may not be 
charging depreciation expense, it 
may be employing a policy of annual 
maintenance expenditures to keep the 
assets at practically original operat 
ing efficiency for a long period of 
time. During the depression years of 
the 1930's business firms frequently 
retained equipment in operation be- 
yond the period originally antici- 
pated because labor costs for mainte- 
nance work were a more economical 
expenditure than replacement costs 
for new equipment. 

The firm may also make use of a 
strong working capital position to 
provide the resources to replace the 
equipment. This conversion of cur- 
rent assets into fixed assets might, 
over a period of time, seriously 
worsen the working capital position 
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of tie firm. However, the extent to 
which this might occur would de- 
pend on dividend policy and other 
financial policies of the company. 
Finally, the firm might have access 
to sources of funds in either the loan 
or equity markets. Commercial 
bans, life insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks or other financial institu- 
tions might make the necessary funds 
available on a term loan basis or 
under some other arrangement. A 


secured or unsecured bond issue 





might be sold or the firm might mar- 
ket either an issue of common or pre- 
ferred stock. However, it should be 
observed that if a firm continues to 
ignore depreciation as a legitimate 
expense of doing business, it is un- 
likely that external financing could 
be arranged. Neither creditors nor 
stockholders would wish to see their 
investment jeopardized by financial 
practices which in the long run might 
result in the liquidation of the busi- 
ness firm. 





QUESTION 9 


(a and b) From the information shown below in the Comparative 
Balance Sheet, explain how the XYZ Corporation obtained the 
funds to finance the changes in the current and fixed assets and to 
pay off one-half of its funded debt during 1956. 

(c) Compare the technical solvency of the XYZ Corporation at 


December 31, 1956, with its technical solvency at December 31, 1955. 
(d) During 1956 the book value per share of common stock of 


the XYZ Corporation declined from $265.00 to $237.50. 


Account 


for this decrease of $27.50 per share. 


THE XYZ CORPORATION 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1955 and December 31, 





ASSETS 1955 1956 
Current: 
Cash ...'... $ 500.000 $ 300,000 
Inventory .. 1,500,000 1,700,000 
Accounts Re- 
ceivable 1,250,000 = 1,450,000 
Prepaid In- 
surance and 
"eames .... 50.000 30.000 
Total 
Current 
Assets ... $3,300,000 $3,480,000 
Fixed: 
Seer $ 50,000 $ 50,000 
Plant and 
Equipment 
(net) 1.500.000 2,300,000 





Total Fixed 


Assets ... $1,550,000 $2,350,000 





Total Assets $4,850,000 $5.830,000 








Answer 


(a and b) Current assets and fixed 
assets together increased from $4,- 
850,000 in 1955 to $5,830,000 in 
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1956 
LIABILITIES 


Current: 

Notes Paya- 
ae $ 

Accounts 
Payable 
Accrued Sal- 
aries and 
Expenses 


Total 
Current 
Liabilities 

Funded Dept: 
5% Con- 
vertible 

Mortgage 

Bonds 

(1973) 


Total 
Funded 
Debt .... 

Capital: 
Common 
Stock Par 
$100 
Capital 
Surplus 
Earned 
Surplus 


Total 
Capital ... 


1955 1956 


300.000 


R 


500,000 


600.000 800,000 


100.000 130.000 





$1,000,000 $ 


.430,000 


1,200,000 600,000 





$1,200,000 $ 600,000 


$1,000,000 $ 


.600,000 
500,000 500,000 


1,150,000 1,700,000 





$2,650,000 $3,800,000 





Total Lia- 
bilities and 


Capital .. $4,850,000 $5,830,000 








1956. This was an over-all increase 
of $980,000. The 
summary statement of balance-sheet 
changes : 


following is a 


THE XYZ CORPORATION 


Summary of Balance-sheet Changes 
1955 to 1956 


Sources of Funds 


Increases in liabilities 
Current : 
Notes Payable $ 
Accounts 


200,000 
Payable 200,000 
Accrued Salaries 


and Expenses . 30,000 


Total : = § 430,000 
Increases in net worth 
Capital : 
Common Stock . $ 600,000 
Earned Surplus 550,000 
Total $1,150,000 
Decreases in assets 
Current: 
Cash . $ 200,000 
Prepaid Insur 
ance and Taxes 20.000 
Total . $ 220.000 
Total funds provided S] SOO 000 
l Sé os { 1s 
Increases in assets 
Current 
Inventory §$ 200.000 
Accounts 
Receiveable 200,000 
Total $ 400,000 
Fixed: 
Plant and Equipment $ 800.000 
Decreases in liabilities 
Funded Debt 
5% Convertible Mortgage 
Bonds $ 600.000 


Total Funds Used $1,800,000 

The increase in current liabilities 
of $430,000 plus the $550,000 in 
earned 
equals the increase in total assets of 
$980,000. The decrease in funded 
debt is balanced by the increas~ * 
common stock. The debt was con 
verted into stock. 


crease in surplus exactly 


The funds necessary to finance the 
$980,000 
actually came from an increase of 
$200,000 in notes payable, an in 
crease of $200,000 in accounts paya- 
$30,000 in 


increase in assets of 


ble and an increase of 
accrued salaries and expenses plus 
an increase of $550,000 in surplus. 
The $600,000 increase in common 
stock merely represents the conver- 
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sion of $600,000 of 5 per cent con- 
vertible mortgage bonds. 

(c) The ability of the business firm 
to find the necessary cash to meet its 
liabilities as they mature is known 
as the firm’s “technical solvency.” 
The central problem of financial 
management is to manage the assets 
of the firm so that sufficient cash will 
be available to pay the debts of the 
firm as they come due and thereby 
prevent technical insolvency. Thus, 





in determining the technical solvency 
of the firm attention must be given 
to the specific liquidity of the assets 
on the one hand and the specific ma- 
turities of the liabilities on the other. 
Since the balance sheet of the typical 
business firm classifies assets in 
terms of their convertibility into 
cash, and classifies liabilities accord- 
ing to their maturities, an approxi- 
mation of a firm’s technical solvency 
may be made by relating current 
assets to current liabilities. This 
ratio is known as the ‘‘current ratio.” 
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Since the current ratio gr¢ ups all the 
current assets into a single figure 


although the several assets vary sub- 
stantially in their nearness to . ish, 
a modification of the current ratio js 
sometimes used in the form of “acid 
test” or “quick ratio.” Instead of 
relating all the current assets to the 
current liabilities, this ratio m- 
pares only the most liquid assets, 
such as cash, receivables and :nar- 
ketable securities to the total s!ort- 
term debts of the firm. 

In the case ot the XYZ Corpora- 

tion, the current ratio as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, was 3.3 to 1 anc the 
acid test ratio was 1.8 to 1. In (956 
the current ratio was 2.4 to 1 an: the 
acid test ratio was 1.2 to 1. Meas- 
ured in terms of either the cur-ent 
ratio or the acid test ratio, the tec ini- 
cal solvency of the X YZ Corporation 
has worsened between December 31, 
1955 and December 31, 1956. 
(d) Book value per share of stock 
is calculated by dividing total uet 
worth (total assets less claims ahead 
of stock) by the number of shares of 
stock outstanding. Thus, at the end 
of 1955 the book value per share of 
common stock of the X YZ Corpora- 
tion was equal to $265.00 ($2,650,- 
000 of total capital divided by 10,- 
000 shares outstanding ). Two events 
which took place during the year 
1956 account for the decrease in the 
book value per share to $237.50 at 
the end of the year. These were the 
conversion of the mortgage bonds 
into common stock, and the increase 
in earned surplus due to retained 
earnings, 

The conversion of the $600,000 of 
5 percent convertible 
bonds into common 
value of $100, considered alone, 
would have the effect of reducing the 
book value per share to $203.13 
($3,250,000 of total capital divided 
by 16,000 shares ) because the slightly 
increased surplus would be allocated 
to a larger number of shares of 
stock. Since the book value per share 
before conversion was higher than 
par value of the stock, issuing new 
shares of stock at par value and, 
thereby increasing the total number 
of shares of stock outstanding, would 
in effect dilute the equity of the exist- 
ing stockholders and reduce the book 
value below its former amount. How- 
ever, when the $550,000 increase in 
earned surplus due to retained earn- 


mortgage 
stock at par 
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ings is also considered in conjunc- 
tion with the bond conversion, the 
depressing effect of the issuance of 
ne\ shares of stocks on the book 
valiie is partially offset. 

In calculating the book value per 
share of common stock at the end of 
1956, the increase in earned surplus 
had the effect of increasing the total 
net worth of the XYZ Corporation. 
This increase of $550,000 in the total 
net worth of the XYZ Corporation 
produced a book value per share at 
the end of the year of $237.50 
($3,800,000 total capital divided by 
16,000 shares) and limited the de- 
crease in the book value per share to 
$27.50. 


QUESTION 10 


(a) “Trade credit is probably 
the most important single source 
of short-term funds and is especi- 
ally important in meeting the 
needs of small and medium sized 
businesses.” 


(1) Describe the factors deter- 
mining the amount of trade 
credit needed by a business firm. 


(2) Indicate the factors which 
would be considered by a creditor 
in extending trade credit to a 
business firm. 


(b) Assume that a dealer in 

copper tubing made the follow- 

ing purchase of copper tubing 
on the dates indicated: 

January 15 120,000 pounds of 

tubing at $.20 

per pound 


March 1 30,000 pounds of 
tubing at $.25 

per pound 

May 15 60,000 pounds of 


tubing at $.30 

per pound 

On June 30, at the end of 
the accounting period, 50,000 
pounds of copper tubing re- 
mained on hand and at that time 
the market price was $.28 per 
pound. The dealer had no inven- 
tory of tubing at the beginning of 
the accounting period. His sales 
for the period amounted to $60,- 
000. Which method of valuing 
inventory would have produced 
the greater gross profit on sales: 


(1) “last in, first out.” or (2) 
“first in, first out”? Show com- 
plete calculations. 
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Answer 


*“Lolyuoed B 


O. Kelley Anderson's distinguished career in 
finance and industry led to his association 
with New England Life as a director in 1947. 
In 1951 he was elected president of the com- 
pany, and in 1957—six years later—sales of 
new life insurance were three times greater 
than in 1950, the year before he became 
president. 


Mr. Anderson is board chairman of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and a director of 
many well-known industrial corporations. In 
addition, he is a trustee of Boston University, 
Wellesley College and Deaconess Hospital, a 
member of the Massachusetts Port Authority, 
and former general chairman of the 1958 
campaign of the Greater Boston United Fund. 


In 1958, New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company held its Annual Leaders Association 
Convention at the HOLLYWOOD BEACH 
HOTEL. 
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and the unavailabiliy of other short- 
term credit the need of a business 


(a) (1) Trade credit is the credit firm for trade credit will depend 


granted by manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, jobbers, and other business units 
as sellers of goods to other business 
units. The buyer needs trade credit 
in those circumstances in which his 
working capital is insufficient to care 
for his current requirements and if 
he is unable to obtain bank credit or 
other short-term credit that costs 
less than trade credit. Assuming an 
inadequate working capital position 


upon several factors : 

1. The nature of the production 
process may be such that the en- 
terprise will require a large outlay 
during the production cycle. Manu- 
facturers usually require a larger 
volume of current assets relative to 
fixed asests than do public utilities, 
for example. A lengthy period of 
production may require the manufac- 

(Continued on the next page 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


turer to have a large amount of cash 
tied up in raw materials, goods in 


process, and finished inventory 


2. The nature of the raw materials 
used by many business firms requires 
their acquisition when available in 


the market, e.g., agricultural prod- 
ucts. This requirement for season- 
ality of purchases by the firm 
increase its need for trade cred 

3. The seasonality of sales ‘ay 
also affect the need for trade credit. 
If the manufacturer must pro:‘uce 
during nine months and accun Jate 
inventory to meet the sales den ind 
of three months duration, his siced 
for trade credit may be consider :bly 
greater than it would be if pro luc- 
tion and sales were fairly continous 
throughout the year. 

4. The firm may be forced by the 
customs in the particular line of busi- 
ness to extend trade credit to its 
customers in order to meet comipe- 
tition and, therefore, in making its 
own purchases it also may find it 
necessary to obtain trade credit. 


ay 


5. If the volume of business of the 
firm is expanding rapidly, increased 
trade credit to carry the necessary 
increase in inventories or to handle 
the increased volume of credit sales, 
may be desirable. 

The efficiency of management is 
a factor to the extent it can influence 
other factors which determine the 
amount of trade credit needed. For 
example, an efficient management 
can speed the turnover of its in- 
ventory, by eliminating obsolete 
and unnecessary stock, or can speed 
the turnover of its accounts receiv- 
able through a strict collection pol- 
icy. A firm which does not possess 
efficient management to accomplish 
such objectives will find its need 
for trade credit increased. 


6. Generally speaking, within a 
particular industry, the smaller the 
firm, the greater will be the relative 
use of trade credit. Many small 
firms are unable to obtain short-term 
funds from financial institutions and 
credit agencies. Therefore, they are 
dependent upon trade creditors in 
purchasing merchandise for resale or 
materials for manufacture. 


(2) The principal factors to be 
taken into account in deciding 
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whether or not trade credit should 
be extended, in what amounts, and 
on what terms, comprise what are 
commonly referred to by men in the 
credit profession as the “four C’s” 
of credit—character, capacity, capital 
and condition of business in general. 


haracter. The “moral” risk is 
more important for small concerns 
than for the big impersonal corpo- 
rations, but even for the latter the 
management's ability, honesty, and 
general willingness to pay are im- 
portant factors to be considered. 


~ 


Capacity. From the standpoint of 
trade creditors, capacity means pri- 
marily the debtors ability to conduct 
his business efficiently and profit- 
ably. Capacity may be reflected in 
knowledge of business, technical and 
otherwise, and in the _ alertness, 
shrewdness and ambition of manage- 
ment. Other things being equal, the 
far-sighted, able, and aggressive busi- 
nessman is more likely to succeed 
than the short-sighted, narrow- 
minded and easy-going individual 
and thus may obtain a larger line of 
credit. 

Capital. Capital for credit pur- 
poses is a measure of the status of 
the risk. It consists of the amount 
and quality of goods and property, 
expressed in terms of money, which 
an individual firm possesses in ex- 
cess of what it owes. It is the margin 
of safety or the net financial re- 
sources available to pay the prospec- 
tive loan, as reflected in the balance 
sheet. 

Condition of business. Trade 
credit will not be extended by the 
creditor solely on the basis of char- 
acter, capacity and capital. Whether 
trade credit will be extended or not 
and how much will depend to a large 
extent upon prevailing and prospec- 
tive business conditions and these, 
for the most part, are external and 
beyond the immediate affairs of the 
individual or firm. 

Also, the expectation of obtaining 
repeat business which will bring in 
future profits from the debtor-cus- 
tomer will be a factor which will be 
considered by the trade creditor. 
Finally, the customs and trade prac- 
tices in the particular business or 
industry will be important in deter- 
mining the trade creditor’s policy 
relative to the extension of trade 
credit to a business firm. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(b) The use of the “first in, first 
out” method of valuing inventory 
will produce a larger gross profit on 
sales for the dealer during a period 
of increasing prices for the copper 
tubing than the use of the “last in, 
first out,” method of valuing inven- 
tory. Under the “first in, first out” 
method, the dealer who bought the 
first lot of copper tubing on Jan- 
uary 15 at 20¢ per pound and sub- 
sequent lots at 25¢ and 30¢ per 
pound on March 1 and May 15 re- 
spectively, would show withdrawals 
first from the first lot in his accounts 
until it was all used up. The inven- 
tory accounts would show the bal- 
ance on hand as consisting of the 
latest purchases at any given time 
and would tend to show a cost for 
what is left that is constantly moving 
toward the current market price. 
Under the “last in, first out” method 
of valuing inventory costs are based 
on recent prices and the closing in- 
ventory value is based on the prices 
of the earliest purchases. By charg- 
ing the highest cost inventory into 
the current profit-loss statement 
(LIFO) rather than the lowest cost 


inventory (FIFO) the dealer would 
reduce his indicated gross profit on 
sales. Whereas under “first in, first 
out” the dealer would show a profit 
of $25,000 ; under “‘last in, first out” 
the dealer would show a profit of 
only $20,500. The method of calcu- 
lating the amounts of gross profit on 
sales under the two methods follows: 

LIFO FIFO 
Sales 


$60,000 $60,000 


Purchases 
$49,500) $49,500) 
Ending 
Inventory 
—10,000‘2) 


—15,000(3) 


Cost of 
( 700ds S¢ Id 
$39,500 


( FOSS 


profit 
$20,500 


(1) 120,000 Ibs. @ 


$.20 = $24,000 

30,000 Ibs. @ $.25 = $ 7,500 
60,000 Ibs. @ $.30 = $18,000 
Total purchases $49,500 





50,000: Ibs. on hand at year end valued 


under LIFO at earliest cost—or $.20 

per lb. 

(3) 50,000 Ibs. on hand at year end valued 
under FIFO at latest cost—or $.30 per 

lb. 





SEEK BROAD RULING 


AMERICAN LIFE & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, St. Louis, and \u- 


tomobile Owners Safety Insw 


ce 
Company of Kansas City has a ked 
the Supreme Court to reverse ‘\vo- 
to-one decisions of the Cour: of 


Appeals (Eighth Circuit) whic) re- 
quired the companies to subm.. to 


Federal Trade Commission c: ise- 
and-desist orders against their ad- 
vertising. American Life and -\cci- 


dent and Automobile Owners Sa cty, 
which was reinsured in 1956 by 
Standard Life and Accident © m- 
pany of Oklahoma City, are mail- 
order firms soliciting accident ind 
health business. They are licensed 
only in one state, but assert that the 
recent Supreme Court decision har- 
ring FTC jurisdiction over compa- 
nies licensed in states regulatin: 
A & H advertising practices applies 
to their companies. 
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S ONE OF THE CLIENTS whose 
a insurance is protecting 
and whose future is far more im- 
portant than the premiums I will pay 
—what do I want? 

Speaking purely as a policyholder 
I want three things: competent 
management in my company ; service 
from my agent; and third, more than 
my money’s worth for my invest- 
ment. 

Under competent management | 
group all those items such as sound 
financing, ethical values, progressive 
leadership, and good practices which 
in turn include both personnel prac- 
tices and business relationships. In 
a word, I want to be both confident 
in and proud of my company. | 
don’t want to feel that I have to 
continue to evaluate the firm with 
which I am dealing. 

From my agent I want low pres- 
sure sales techniques and high pres- 
sure interest in my welfare. Frankly 
| want him to look after me in this 
department of my life because | am 
busy looking after other depart- 
ments. I expect my agent to be a pro- 
fessional—to be able to tell me about 
insurance and its angles, not | him. 
He must think about me, not as a 
checkwriter who helps maintain his 
renewal commissions, but as a per- 
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son who has other expenditures to 
make, whose situation may change 
periodically, who is, in short, a whole 
Fur- 
thermore, I want to feel that he is 
available for an answer when I have 
a question. | don’t expect him to 
make up my mind for me anymore 
than I expect him to produce the 
premiums for me. He must be ac- 
cessible, not so much physically as 
spiritually. 
rapport. I expect to learn from him 
and to use these learnings in my 
judgments. 


person, not part of a person. 


We have to have good 


More Than Money's Worth 


Finally as | said, I want more than 
my money's worth. It isn’t so much 
that I want a bargain as it is that | 
want to feel that I am getting all I 
can out of what I’ve got. I want to 
know this actively, although this 
may be the case without my being 
aware of the fact. This returns us 
momentarily to the agent and his skill 
in giving me a graphic picture of 
what I am acquiring. It has occurred 
to me that I have never had an agent 
describe to me any of the invest- 
ments the company is making with 
my money—and the money of others 
too of course, for my premiums won't 
put up very many high rent apart- 
ments ! 

What is after all? We 
know it is a medium of exchange, 


money 


A Policyholder .. . 





and so is really only a token of goods 
and services, but it is a token of an 
a token of 
my relationships with the 


other sort as wells It is 
rest of 
the community and of my personal 


We extend 
our influence and our personalities 


contribution to society 


by our wise use of money. It is like 
an arrow shot into the air, like the 
beam of the candle, like the pebble 
in the pool that 
against the shore. 
struck by the fortuitous double 
meaning of the word “talent” in the 
Biblical parable. 

| heard that Biblical 
when I was quite young 


washes ripples 


| am frequently 


parable 
My Sun 
day school teacher was also young, 
and en 
gaging, but not very skillful in the 
rudiments of teaching, namely in 


though not so young as I, 


starting with us where we were. 
Therefore she did not explain to us 
that the talent in the parable was a 
piece of money. (After all, we used 
dimes, quarters, and 
Maryland.) This complicated my 
understanding of the story 


dollars in 


some- 
what ; and its economic implications 
were lost on me; but I did know 
our modern meaning for the word 
talent. The boy on the next farm 
was said to have a talent for music, 
and | knew that great things were 
expected of him. This story made a 
real impression on me at the time. 
How readily I shift to the topic of 


(Continued on the next page 








Policyholder—Continued 


teaching and of education, and how 
easily | make the transition. For | 
believe that the policyholders of pub 
lic education, our stock- 
holders as well, want the same three 
things in education that | want in 
insurance: competent management, 
service, and more than their money's 
worth, 


who are 


In education as in insurance, com- 
petent management is a means to an 
end, not an end in itself. As policy- 
holders in public education, insur- 
ance men want to be as sure as | am 
in insurance companies of basic 
philosophy, sound policies, good per- 
sonnel practices and competent busi- 


ness management. In assessing the 


business management of public 
education one does not look for 


fiscal surpluses or quarterly divi- 
dends, but for the creation of wealth, 
through development of youth. 

This desire for full value in educa- 
tion is an old desire, not a new one. 
It is pre-Sputnik ; in fact its deeper 
significance is unrelated to Sputnik. 
Its deeper significance is related 





rather to the creation of wealth of 
the mind and of the heart, wealth 
that is counted in skills, understand- 
ing, and enjoyment. 

What does it mean at the prac- 
tical working level to create wealth ? 
In insurance it means to invest or 
to deploy dollars wisely. Investment 
in life insurance is one of our basic 
methods of creating wealth. I, as a 
policyholder emerge with all and 
more than | put in, but this “‘more”’ 
represents the compound work of 
my dollars. Premiums do not lie 
in banks; they go to work, in the 
community—in many communities. 
These premiums build buildings, 
float mortgages, and assure the de- 
velopment of natural resources. 

Education creates wealth by find- 
ing, nurturing and developing hu- 
man resources. Human resources are 
of many kinds and varieties. De- 
veloped, these resources produce re- 
turns in the laboratory, the pub- 
lisher’s office, the courtroom. These 
human resources also produce re- 
turns at the switchboard, on the as- 
sembly line, in the stockroom, and 
in the kitchen. 
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Perhaps it can be argued—as any- 
thing can be argued—the education 
has no contribution to make to semi- 
skilled employment, above the basic 
elementary studies. I do not agree 
with this argument. To argue thusly 
is to believe that men and women 
operate only as automatic, unthiik- 


ing economic units in society. !n- 
surance agents know better tian 


this. They know that the head of 
every family, regardless of vocat: 


status, is 


— 


concerned about his 
family’s welfare. 

And those who work in a pro'es- 
sion that does so much to stimu ate 
the economy and so to create wealth 
are well aware of the fact that a !.igh 
level of educational attainment for 
all means a high level of mat: rial 
wealth for all. 

Both education and life insurance 
pour assets and strength into the 
national productivity. Both cr ate 
wealth; to say which comes firs is 
more difficult than to find the begin- 
ning of a circle. I believe that both 
professions are aware of these two 
apparently unrelated but 
mutually supportive facts: 


actually 


First—the work of one profession 
undergrids and strengthens, reflects 
and reinforces the efforts of the 
other ; and 

Second—each profession must strive 
to achieve the highest quality of 
service and of ethical values. 

Each thus serves the other as it 
serves all of society. 

Everyone, regardless of individual 
spheres and competencies, has a com- 
mon cause, the good life, and mutual 
goals—the attainment of that good 
life in the greatest degree by the 
greatest number. Reasonable finan- 
cial security frees us of anxiety and 
enables us to venture; a high educa- 
tional level enables us to live richly 
in the things that 
create human as 
wealth. 


and to 
material 
Each of us hopes to leave 
this world richer for our having 
been here; each hopes to leave an 
estate, of tangible wealth and in- 
tangible influence. The insurance 
profession and mine are partners in 
the creation of 


matter 
well as 


such estates, con- 
scious on both sides that the services 
we offer are both means, not ends. 
This goal is our common cause ; and 
this understanding is our common 
ground, 
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sales 


Acacia Mutual: Placed business for the 
first eight months exceeded that for the 
same period in 1957. The paid-for total 
surpassed by nearly $1 million the pre- 
vious high and increased business in force 
to more than $1,652,500,000. Placed busi- 
ness in August of $16,865,000 represented 
an increase of nearly 7% over the total for 
the corresponding month last year. 


Aetna Life: Has total life insurance in 
force in excess of 20.8 billion. 


Allstate Life: On September 3, the first 
anniversary, sales had expanded into 42 
states and the D. of C. and the amount of 
insurance issued had passed the $60 mil- 
lion mark. 


American Income: New net life insurance 
written, after cancellations and rejections, 
increased 120.6%, from $3,908,000 to $8,- 
620,000. Life insurance in force from July 





31, 1957 through July 31, 1958 increased 
by 57%, from over $15,600,000 to over 
$24,500,000. 


American Mutual Life: A 22% increase 
in new business in August over same 
month last year was reported. New busi- 
ness also showed an 11% increase for the 
first eight months of 1958. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for during August amounted to 
$46,005,953, an increase of more than $17 
million over same month last year, with 
new ordinary business totaling $18,973,878 
and group amounting to $27,032,075. Pro- 
duction for the first eight months of 1958 
totaled $288,831,192 (ordinary, $170,219,- 
220 and group, $118,611,972). Total life 
insurance in force reached $3,155,868,438 
by end of August, of which $1,802,747,361 
was ordinary and $1,353,121,077, group. 


Canada Life: Has more than $3 billion of 
life insurance and anuity business in force. 





UNION LIFE 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





J. WYTHE WALKER, PRESIDENT 
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BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
156 STUART STREET 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1891 


Old in tradition and sense of respon- 
sibility—new in our progressive 
approach to the constantly chang- 
ing needs of policyholders. 








Federal Life (ill.): Has passed the $300 
million mark of life insurance in 


{ ce, 
Franklin Life: Paid sales for the three 
months ending August 31, 1958 were over 
$206 million, a 29% increase over the same 
period last year. Insurance in forc x 
clusively individual policies) 1 tly 


passed the $3 billion mark. 


Great-West Life: In first half of '958 


record new sales of $331 million 


re 
reported. Business in force is oy $4 
billion. 

Homesteaders Life: New business dv:ing 
August showed an increase of 25.7: e! 
last August with the gain for tl rst 
eight months 15.8% ahead of the re 
sponding period of last year. 

Iilinois Mid-Continent: During zht 
month period, from February through 
September, 1958, nearly $13 millions rth 


of life insurance was sold. 


Indianapolis Life: New life sales fo: the 
month of August were 24.2% ahe: 
last August, while total paid busines: { 
the first eight months of 1958 was | 
ahead of same period a year ago. 


John Hancock: Sales of ordinary life in 
surance in first eight months increased 
36.6%, over sales for the comparable period 


in 1957. This compared with a 17% in 
crease in same period last year over {irst 
eight months of 1956. Sales of m ip 
insurance for similar period of 1958 re 
18.3% less than in the same period a yea 
ago. 


Kansas City Life: On August 31 a one 
day’s record was achieved with a total! of 
$8,226,083. The written volume for August 
31, 1957 was $7,835,308. 


Life of North America: Crossed the $100) 
million mark in paid-for life on Septem 
ber 30 (first policy was sold Sept. 5, 1957 
Group cases written and in force totaled 
$66,859,000 while paid-for ordinary life 
totaled $33,609,726. 


Manhattan Life: During Fordyce Summe 
Campaign (June, July, Aug.), the field 
force paid for a total of $62,245,321 (S41 
001,437 ordinary and $21,243,884 group 
20% higher than last year’s figure. Jun 
set a new record for one month’s ordinary 
sales which were $14,882,405, a gain of 
56% over June, 1957. 


Massachusetts Mutual: August sales of 
new ordinary life insurance surged 53.7 
ahead of deliveries during the same monti 
of 1957 ($83,036,870 compared with $54 
041,427). Ordinary sales for the first eight 
months ($624,279,857) are running 30.6°, 
ahead of the comparable period in 1957 
Sales of group life amounted to $16,993 
693, bringing group sales totals for the first 
eight months to $109,657,564. The com 
bined amounts of ordinary and group in 
surance delivered so far this year stand 
at $733,937,421, an increase of $140,418,025 
over first eight months of 1957 

During the first 15 months of operation 
the Triple M or pre-authorized check plan 
has accounted for $143,423,763, or 15.1°, 
of the new ordinary life delivered during 
that period. 

During the first eight months of 1958 
a net of 275 full-time field representatives 
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have been added. This brings the field 
force to a total of 1,715 full-time agents 
and represents a gain of more than 150% 
over number of new men added during 
same period of 1957. 


North American Life (Ill.): New life in- 
surance sales during August exceeded the 
total volume produced for the same month 
a year ago by over 11%. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): New individual 
life sales during the first eight months of 
1958 were up 18.2% over same period last 
yeal August sales totaled $98,036,554, 
representing an increase of 284% over 
sales in August, 1957. 


Provident Mutual: August showed a gain 
of 22° in sales of individual life insur- 
ance over 1957. Year-to-date production 
in individual life insurance is 21° ahead 
of last year. 


Shenandoah Life: Sales of new life in first 
nine months were more than 26° greater 
than in the same period of 1957. Produc- 
tion in September was 55% ahead of the 
same month last vear. Sales for the year 
are now $22,092,866, with September ac- 
counting for $2,854,430 of the total. 


State Mutual Life: Individual life sales 
reached $15,967,227 in August. The eight 
month total was $125,796,779, some S$l11,- 
754,024 over total a year ago. A 57°, 
gain in August sales over last year was 
realized in group insurance production. 


United Fidelity: First week production for 
August totaled $1,828,996 breaking a 
previous record established in May of this 
year with an increase of 79°. Life in 
surance in force is now over $157 million. 





policy changes 


American National has an ordinary paid 
up at 65 family policy, a parent and chil- 
dren contract, and an annuity conversion 
rider. The company has made other 
changes in its ordinary contracts and has 
a number of new industrial and intermedi 
ate policies. 


Colonial Life is grading premiums by 
policy size and has made other changes 
and liberalizations. The Colonial has a 
bank check plan and a new group package 
for 10-24 employes. 


General American of Missouri has an- 
nounced that the full first year commis 
sion, based on an annual premium, will be 
credited under its pre-authorized check 
plan as soon as the first check as cleared. 


Guardian of America is writing major 
medical on a group basis in New York 
state. It will be offered elsewhere as ap- 
provals are received from state depart- 
ments. 


John Hancock has a lifetime hospital ex- 
pense policy representing the first major 
expansion in its line of personal health 
insurance policies. 


Manufacturers is increasing its dividend 
scale, effective January 1, 1959. The in- 
terest rate on dividends on deposit and 
option funds will go up from 314% to 
314% 
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CATCHES ALL LIFE 
AND A & H COVERAGES 





IF YOU WANT ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ABOUT THESE "SALES PRODUC- 
ING" PACKAGES, Write Carl F. Woodmansee, V, P. and Agency Director. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS LIFE CO. 





ARLEY F. HANSON, President 


YOUR 
EVALUATOR 
































Without a doubt, National 
Travelers Life is the only 
company that features Life 
and Accident and Health in 
complete, attractive sales 


package form. 


DES MOINES 8, IOWA 








Mutual of New York has extended its 
pre-authorized bank check premium pay- 
ment plan into Canada. The company has 
a Builder Endowment series with a variety 
of endowment options. 


Nationwide has a new noncancellable 
policy sold in units and has made “sub- 
stantial” changes in its family and indivi- 
dual major medical policies 


Provident Mutual has added group 
paid-up to its portfolio 


Prudential has liberalized its accidental 
death benefits and will provide double the 


face amount on new regular ordinary 
policies for a small extra premium 


Standard of Oregon has announced its 
Multi-Purpose plan, which consists of two 
parts—an ordinary life with options that 
allow the policyholder to pay up the 
policy, mature the contract, or increase 
the retirement value, and a premium de 
posit agreement to enable the policyholder 
to accumulate the funds to take advantage 
of the options. 


Washington National has a paid-up-at-90, 
minimum $25,000 policy 


West Coast has announced a family plan. 
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Seems 


like vesterday. 


doesnt it. Verna? 


Verna Huffman, State Farm’s very first employee, just retired. She’s 


watched our Life Company grow from 1 policy to over $1 billion in force 


Verna knows all about humble beginnings. She was the first person 
hired by our founder, the late George J. Mecherle, in a one-room 
office in Bloomington, Illinois. 

Verna knows all about pioneering, too. She was there during the 
years when new ideas about insurance were just gaining accept- 
ance. Ideas like “home offices away from home” for our Life 
Company, to bring the company closer to the people we serve. 


We're still pioneering that idea, Verna . . . no other life insurance 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


company has ever attempted such a widespread decentralized 
operation. 


But in the end, an insurance company is people . . . loyal people 
like Verna Huffman. Their devotion to duty has helped us grow 
into three great companies, serving over six million policyholders, 
in just 36 years. 


We'll miss you, Verna . . . come back and see us often. 


STATE FARM 


Companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 
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CONFERENCE INTERCOM 


This six station all master intercom sys- 


tem in which the master can also act as a 
remote station by simply pressing a switch, 
is from Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. Fea- 
tures are: freedom from crosstalk; hands 
left free for work; master station can carry 
on up to three two-way conversations at 
the same time without interference; master 
can call another master in the system even 
if its power is turned off; a master can call 
one other master in the system in com- 
plete privacy; a paging amplifier con- 
nected to paging horns can be used by 
any or all masters in the system; all- 
master system up to six stations; com- 
pletely private conversations; any master 
station with power shut off can be called 
and that station can reply by simply con- 
verting to remote position; any master sta- 
tion can be set up as control and all other 
stations can convert to other stations and 
need not turn their power on to operate. 
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COLLATING AND TIPPING 
MACHINE 


The Office Tippy, presented by the J. 
Curry Mendes Corporation, is designed to 
produce short run custom carbon forms. 
In a seated position, the operator can as- 
semble the forms with accuracy and speed. 
The left hand feeds the carbon, and the 
right the printed sheets, while a motor 
driven foot control releases the glue pin 
bar—depositing the correct amount of glue 
at the spots desired. The unit can handle 
any sheet from postage stamp size up to 
13 x 17 inches. It has six storage shelves 
for paper, carbon and finished forms, plus 
eight feeding trays. 





PERSONAL STAMP SET 


Inside the sturdy metal case fin’shed in a 
golden checkerboard design, is a foam 
rubber stamp pad that gives 60,000 im- 
pressions, and a place to hold a rubber 
stamp. An order card is packed with each 
set and the person who buys the set—or 
receives one as a g ft—fills out the order 
card, showing exactly how he wants his 
personal rubber stamp to read, and drops 
the card in the mail. His rubber stamp is 
made up to his specifications and mailed 
direct to him, at no extra charge, from 
Sanford Ink Company. Handy for iden- 
tifing checks, personalizing stationary and 
greeting cards. 








PORTABLE HUMIDIFIER 


Using ordinary water and houschold 
current, this unit draws room air tl! rough 
a removable, washable filter and so re- 
moves dirt and impurities. Within the 
12” x 8” x 6” plastic cabinet, air is then 
washed and forced through a system of 
baffles, humidified and recirculated through 
the room. Available in turquoise or ivory 
with gold-tone shadow-box trim, it weighs 
five and a half pounds, and fits on any 
shelf or table within eight feet of an 
electric outlet. 

The appliance is claimed by the manu- 
facturer, Safeguard Corp., to be test-rated 
to raise humidity of air contained in a 
room 10’ x 14’ x 8’ from the 20% “danger 
level” to the 40% “health level” in five 
hours and to hold humidification within 
the health zone as long as the unit is kept 
operating and supplied with water. A 
self-regulating factor prevents excessive 
humidification. 


NEW COMPUTER 


A new concept in computers that offers 
everyday businesses the advantages of 
computer techniques on frequent and repeti- 
tive computational problems has been in- 
troduced by Burroughs Corporation. Among 
the data storage features of the new ma- 
chine are multiplier, multiplicand and 
product accumulator storage. Four or more 
routines may be programmed on each in- 
terchangeable mechanical plugboard—and 
each program directs the computer through 
all of its automatic operations. All mathe- 
matical functions—sub-totalling, totalling, 
carriage movement, printing and read-out 
from any one of nineteen memory storage 
units may be performed automatically. A 
full adding machine type keyboard is used 
for input. Among the many applications 
for which the machine is practical are pay- 
roll computation and check preparation, 
tax billing and loan scheduling. 
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Operator Andrew F. Cocchi at N.Y. Life Insurance Co. inserts a typed 
insurance-history card into XeroX® Copyflo® 11 continuous printer, which 





within seconds will deliver a dry, positive print into tray below. Machine 
copies 7,000 different cards a day, about one-third on both sides. 


New York Life Insurance Co. Makes Substantial Savings 
Reproducing Applications, Medical Forms, Policy Briefs 


New York Life Insurance Company is 
making substantial savings through the 
use of a XeroX® Copyflo® 11 continu- 
ous printer. 

This machine—operating on the 
electrostatic principles of xerography, 
the clean, fast, dry copying process 
saves time and money in two depart- 
ments, Policy Issues and Policy Briefs. 

Daily, in the former, approximately 
2,000 insurance applications, most con- 
taining complete medical forms, are 
copied directly by the Copyflo printer 
onto plain white paper. The copies are 
then attached to the processed policy 
before it is sent to the insured. 

In the same department the Copyflo 
printer copies aviation blanks, self- 
health certificates, policy-change slips, 
and settlement agreements. 


ew York 
Life, a 5” x 8” typed card, containing 
a short history of the individual’s insur- 
ance policy is filed in the Policy Briefs 
Department. During the day any one 


For each policy issued by 


of 22 departments may require card 
information. 

For such requisitions the Copyflo 
printer copies the needed cards so that 
they never leave the file room and are 
always available for additional re- 
quests. Seven thousand cards are 
copied daily, about a third on both 
sides, bringing the day’s reproduction 

on cards alone—to between 9,000 
and 10,000 exposures. 

The resulting prints—black on white 

appeal to people who work with the 
card copies, and the ability to write on 
the copies is a distinct advantage. 


Push a button on the Copyflo con- 
tinuous printer, and positive prints— 
one every three seconds—of any num- 
ber of different documents emerge dry, 
ready for immediate use. Copyflo print- 
ers enlarge, reduce, or copy size to size. 
They offer the speediest, most flexible, 
most economical way to get copies pre- 
cisely like the originals from opaque 
documents or microfilm. For full infor- 
mation write HaLom Xerox INc., 
58-112X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 











FEAR OF CRITICISM 


“EMPLOYERS MUST ELIMINATE 
workers’ fear of  criticism—not 
criticism itseli—to establish good 
worker-boss_ relationships in the 
office. Fear of criticism can crush 
vision and wet-blanket enthusiasm,” 
was the advice offered by T. A. 
Duckworth, secretary and personnel 


“Perhaps the greatest single factor 
influencing the productivity and de- 
velopment of the officer worker is 
his mental and emotional attitude 
toward his boss,” Duckworth stated. 
“To the employee, his boss is the 
company.” The best manager of 
people, Duckworth added, is one 
who is “motivated by principle, 
rather than expediency. Duckworth 





director of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau (Wisc.), to executives at- 
tending the thirty ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of the National 
Office Management 


pointed out that an employee's facil- 
ity for “getting along with people” 
should be considered even more im- 
portant by bosses than his technical 
ability. 





CALENDAR CLOCK 


Association. 





THIS CALENDAR CLOCK, combining 
functional and decorative des 
perfect for the modern office. ©ver- 
all size is 18” x 56% x 144”, w a 
frame of walnut finished hardw. od. k 


The background of the clock is ‘ex- 





DALLAS’ MERCANTILE 









BUILDINGS PASS 








’ ; wit 
THE GIANT JANITOR Ss tured burlap measuring 16” x 19”, wat 
WHITE GLOVE The clock face, - agen r¢ Tr rea 
cerulean blue is 10” in diameter, has ap} 
TEST white peg hour markers and iSS Th 
hands. The calendar section, 16” x th: 
35”, is baked enamel on steel, {in- nn 
ished in tawney beige with b!ack jol 
numerals. The three magnetic i:di- by 
cator rings are available in the same ( 
colors as the clock face. Eight-:ay o th 
or battery-operated models availavle, a 
from Peter Pepper Products, In 
la 
n ceaFeel tic 
ste yor __— ct 
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POCKET DISC CALCULATOR u 
a 
KNOWN AS THE MULTOR this ci 
cular pocket calculator which is said 
It takes a Giant Janitor to keep America’s most important buildings to accurate down to fractions into 
White Glove Clean. American Building Maintenance Company’s Giant : " ‘ 
Janitor service is the world’s largest cleaning force. the thousandths consists of two meta 
ABM’s Calculated Cleanliness results from exhaustive material testing, discs and a transparent plastic slid — , 
outstanding skill and experience, and most of all, a giant staff of well- ‘ . ree : 5 inilitea 
qualified people under critical supervision. For over 40 years, ABM has ing arm which multiply, subtract, 
serviced structures of all sizes, at reasonable cost. No job is too big, no hold numbers, figure, add and sub 
job is too small. Dallas’ beautiful Mercantile Buildings—over a million 


square feet—benefit from this experience, as do thousands of our other 


{ clients in the United States and Canada. We should be happy to put our 
tremendous store of information at your disposal, without obligation. 


tract percentages, and also perforn 
other calculations. Three separate | 
colors help to speed up and prevent 
error in the reading of the answers 
to the problems. Simple to operate, 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE CO. 

World’s Largest Janitorial Contractors * Throughout the United States and Canada : 
it can be used by laymen as well 
as the professional mathematician. : 
Available from R/B crafters. 


Serving more than 40 cities +» Address inquiries to 335 Fell Street, 
San Francisco 2, California or consult your telephone directory 
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GUY FERGASON 


Motivation and Environment 


NVIRON MENT PLAYS a significant 
ee in employee relations and 
within limits, is an important moti- 
vation to job satisfaction. Employees 
react to stimulations which they can 
appraise. Not many months ago, 
The Wall Street Journal reported 
that many companies were experi- 
encing a better application to the 
job by the employees, motivated 
by the increasing unemployment 
(1957) figures and a consciousness 
that business as usual was suffering 
a reappraisal. 

Environment includes the physical 
layout, the equipment, the decora- 
tions, plant (office) location, and the 
conditions under which work is car- 
ried on. Environment will include 
the important but somewhat nebu- 
lous item of efficiency. We had the 
occasion to call a company for in- 
formation. The person we wanted 
was out of town. Our call was 
passed to six different persons, none 
of whom had the information or 
evidenced any discernible indication 
that they could or would get it for 
us. The atmosphere of confusion 
and frenzy was noticeable. 


A Poor Defense 


When we told our friend about 
our experience, his attitude was 
“What can you expect from the type 
of persons we must hire these days.” 
This is a defense, and a poor one, of 
the failure to establish fixed responsi- 
bilities and to delegate certain of the 
duties so that routine activities can 
be carried on without the personal 
attention of management. This con- 
dition influences the work atmos- 
phere and contributes to the general 
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attitude of the employees which is 
best expressed by the statement, 
“What's the use, anyway.” 

A company of rather well known 
reputation is wrestling 
problem of 


with the 
space allocation and 
facilities as one of the many prob- 
lems attending its 
quarters. 
vation for 


move to new 
Office facilities as a moti- 

ambition and desire to 
attain a higher status in the organi- 
zation echelon is very much related 
to a fixed and inflexible policy re- 
garding the basis upon which space 
is allocated and 
vided. 


facilities are pro- 


One Basic Rule 


There is one basic rule which 
should guide management—i.e., the 
uniformity by which space is al- 
located and facilities are provided is 
more important than the size and 
luxury of the space and _ facilities. 
Few persons, if given a personal 
choice would not want a private 
office, a personal secretary, modern 
furniture, draperies at windows, and 
rugs or carpeting on the _ floor. 
Whether these things are provided 
is of less importance than what will 
be given to persons of like rank. We 
have helped lay out many offices and 
we know from experience the pres- 
sures which are placed on manage- 
ment to provide private quarters. 
Unless rigidly controlled, the situa- 
tion can degrade into a vicious com- 
petition for the largest quarters. 


Perhaps we are belaboring the 


subject, but it is an important one 
in which 
made. 


many mistakes can be 


On one hand, there is the 
need to fully and efficiently utilize 


the space. On the other hand there 
is the need to adequately provide 
according to the job requirements. 
If each employee, from top to bot- 
tom, understands the formula for 
space allocation, he may not agree 
with the basis of decision, but he will 
accept the decision with more grace 
when he knows that equal treatment 
is being afforded to all of like rank. 
An organization is made up of 
levels or grades, with each grade 
being entitled by policy definition, to 
certain privileges or prerogatives 
which must be spelled out. As a 
thumb-rule or guide, there are gen- 
erally accepted standards: 
1. Clerical workers using standard 
60” x 34” desks would require ap- 
proximately 30 square feet of floor 
space for desk and chair space for 
the employee. 


Space Saving 


Ordinarily an equivalent space ap- 
plication per employee is made for 
aisle, file and storage space equal 
to about 30 square feet, thereby mak- 
ing the total required space per em- 
ployee equal to 60 square feet. If 
the so-called utility desk is 
considerable space can be 


used, 
saved 
the utility or functional desk is about 
48” x 28”, which requires only 21 
square feet for desk and working 
area—a reduction of 9 square feet 
(30%) compared to the standard 
desk. At $5 per square foot per year, 
the dollar saving would be $45 per 
employee. 

2. Working supervisors, in charge 
of small groups, using 60” x 34” 
desks, and providing chair space for 


{Continued on the next paae 
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Motivation—Continued 


the supervisor as well as visitors, 
would require approximately 50 
square feet (not including aisle, file, 
storage or reception 
allocation ). 


room space 
3. Supervisors of larger groups and 
junior executives would be provided 
semi-private space using partitions 
(about 66” to 7’ in height). The 
size of the space would be about 
10’ x & or 80 to 100 square feet. 
4. Executive and senior manage- 
ment would be provided private 
offices with floor to ceiling walls 
(either movable walls or plastered 
walls). The size would vary from 
12’ x 15’ (180 square feet) to 
20’ x 20’ (400 square feet) depend- 
ing on the availability of space. 

When each grade or classification 
of employee is treated equally and 
each group knows the basis of alloca- 
tion, the desire to attain better 
facilities will be present among some 
of the employees; therefore, facili- 
ties become a motivating force to 
that group of employees. 

This is not a treatment by class 
distinction in the 


same sense as 
private dining rooms for executives 
which stresses class rather than 


motivates higher attainment. 


The Influence of Decorations 


It is desirable to permit as much 
personal latitude as possible, and 
still maintain rigid standards of 
allocation, Carpets (wall to wall) 
should be used in private offices only. 
Rugs; cut to size, can be used in 
semi-private offices. Throw rugs, cut 
to size, can be used under the desks 
of working supervisors if manage- 
ment so desires; but our opinion is 
that rugs and carpets should be 
limited to private and semi-private 
offices and not used in open work- 
ing space. 

Drapes and/or casement curtains 
should be placed in private and semi- 
private offices—drapes in the private 
and casement curtains in the semi- 
private space. 

There seems to be a preference for 
modern metal furniture for clerical 
and working supervisory groups, 
limiting wood furniture to private 
and partitioned offices. Obviously a 
recommendation of metal vs. wood 
will bring down some criticism from 
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persons who holds opposite views— 
notwithstanding, each has its place 
in the office. 

Eye appealing decorations play a 
big part in developing a good work- 
ing atmosphere. It is in the area of 
decorations that personal latitude 
can be recognized. The occupant of 
the private and semi-private offices 
should be permitted to choose the 
color scheme. It is an accepted 
practice to do away with uniformity 
of color. Many hospitals, for exam- 
ple, will use different colors in differ- 
ent rooms, and in some cases, dif- 
ferent, but harmonious colors in the 
same room. Contrast in colors and 
variations in colors can add some 
sex appeal to what otherwise may be 
a dreary outlook, Ordinarily, mini- 
mum guides in color selection are 
warranted : 

1. Pastel shades are preferable to 
dark colors. 

2. Uniform coloring, including the 
woodwork will make a small office 
appear larger. 

3. Light colored ceilings such as 
off-white, eggshell, or light ivory 
will provide better light reflecting 
qualities (provided color is flat, not 
glossy ). 

4, Flat colors rather than gloss paint 
will reflect light, but will not cause 
glare. 

The psychologists have demon- 
strated the motivating or quieting 
affects of color. Blue is a cool color ; 
yellow is a warm, happy color. Red 
can be an agitating color when used 
in room decorations. Gray is a diffi- 
cult color to handle because there is 
a very narrow line between a cold 
gray and a warm gray. Green is a 
very popular and acceptable color. 
Obviously, personal preferences in 
color will be the deciding factor and 
because there are personal prefer- 
ences, we recommend the latitude of 
personal choice. 


Communications 


When one writes about motiva- 
tion, one recognizes the corollary in- 
fluence of certain factors which in 
themselves are motivating influences, 
and which do affect other factors 
in their own sphere of motiva- 
tion. Communications, as a man- 
agement activity, is a motivating 
factor (see August, 1958, issue 
“Communications”, and it also has 





an effect in creating an atmos- 
phere under which the work 
is done. We remember a good exam- 
ple of poor communications—-the 
comptroller of a large midwestern 
company practically killed all moti- 
vation in his associates by changing 
every statement which was made by 
his subordinates f 
fort to 


In a misplaced ef- 
initiative in his 
associates, he would give minimum 
explanations when he made requests 
for information. 

To a trained statistician or ac- 
countant, the opportunity to analyze, 
classify and record data according 
to personal interpretation and judg- 
ment is an ideal situation, and one 
which encourages initiative and the 
development of analytical ability. 


devel yp 


Unessential Changes 


After his associates would present 
their statements, the comptroller 
would always make some change in 
wording, arrangement or captions, 
The rarely funda- 
mental, but were more a_ personal 
choice of words. In time, the em- 
ployees lost all enthusiasm for their 
work, putting the 
gether in a loose fashion because as 
the employees said, “he will change 
it anyway so why beat our brains to 
be original and do a good job.”” The 
amusing, but unfortunate aspect of 
the situation was that the comptroller 
complained to us that, ““More and 
more of the work and decisions are 
depending on me. I have to look at 
every statement to be sure that it is 
correct.” 

Contrast this example to the 
executive vice-president (and finan- 
cial officer) of another company who 
would explain what he wanted and 
why he wanted it, and would then 
depend on the employee to come up 


changes were 


statements to- 


with an acceptable answer. It is 
unbelievable how discouraging con- 
stant criticism can become and to 
what extent the imposition of per- 
sonal opinion can and will negate all 
other efforts to inspire and motivate. 

Communication is an art and an 
accomplishment by which manage- 
ment makes its wishes known in 
sufficient detail to insure compre- 
hension. If communications becomes 
so detailed and rigid as to prevent 
the latitude of personal action, the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Professional insurance agents find ‘‘new hours’’ when they 
use the Edison Voicewriter to cut paper work time 


Daily dividends... 


you save time for more calls when you 
66 . 7. $9 . 4 . . 
sandwich in” paper work with a Voicewriter 


Every day is more profitable when 
you keep yourself free from paper 
work tie-ups. And that’s easy when 
you dictate essential paper work to 
your Edison Voicewriter during spare 
moments. Just turn the Voicewriter 
Diamond Disc over to your secretary 
and you're free to go out and see 
clients and prospects. 

Dictate anywhere—any time! Your 
Voicewriter is equally efficient at 
home, on the road, in the office... . at 
any time of day or night. Use it to 
clean up home office and client corre- 
spondence, reports, internal memos 
... With amazing speed and accuracy. 


Edison Voicewriter e a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


You'll find that a Voicewriter even 
gives you time at the end of the day 
to sit back and plan the next day’s 
activities. 

Improves Home Office efficiency, 
too! Edison Voicewriter phone dic- 
tating systems are currently improv- 
ing correspondence output while 
cutting stenographic costs for leading 
insurance companies. Everyone who 
originates paper work in the organi- 
zation has a handy dictating phone 
ready to take dictation at any time. 
And home office secretaries can turn 
out work faster than ever before... 
with less effort, greater accuracy. 











Let us prove that 
you will profit with the Voicewriter! 


Your Edison Business Consultant will 
arrange a Voicewriter tryout so you 
can see real dictating equipment in 
action. And you can own the Voice- 
writer for as little as $17.81 a month on 
the Edison lease plan. For your tryout 

-or free literature—write Dept. BI-11 
at the address below 

















LEFT—Included 


RUTH HESLER 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 
Home Owners 
Mutual Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


NSURANCE POLICIES are processed, 
prepared and sent on their way 
back to the agents who wrote them 
within the same working day on 
which they are received in our Chi- 
cago office. This same-day service 
is a recent development which has 
replaced a long-standing bottleneck 
in our office procedures. Policies 
formerly took as long as five days 
to process. The backlog of unproc- 
essed orders which built up led us 
to resort frequently to the use of a 
policy-typing service, with resulting 
increase in processing costs. 

In order to provide our agents 
with better service, we eliminated 
delays in policy preparation by de- 
veloping a system based on prepara- 
tion of all policy paperwork in a 
single operation. One of the things 
making the accelerated processing 
possible is automatic computation of 
premiums and agents’ commissions. 

The machine around which we 
have built our improved system is 
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RIGHT—Photo shows Computyper gives appearance of being 
merely a desk with typewriter on it. Calculator mechanism, 
other electrical components are beneath desk. 


in policy form set which Home Owners 
Mutual Treasurer is discussing here are two invoices for 
agent's customers, now a single operation. 


reducing the error factor 


geared to the operating speed of a 
typist, but also performs the au- 
tomated mathematical operations 
which are responsible for a large part 
of the processing speed-up. It is 
known as the Model B Computyper, 
a typing-calculating device manufac- 
tured by Friden, Inc. 

Essentially, the Computyper com- 
prises a typewriter and a calculator 
coupled by an electrical control unit. 
It is used in other offices primarily 
as an automatic billing machine, but 
its flexibility is such that we have 
found it to be ideally suited as a 
one-operation policy-preparing unit. 
The automatic computation features 
of the machine do away with the 
need for any such mathematical work 
which had been done by members of 
our staff. Premium rates are ex- 
tended and various premiums within 
sach policy totaled automatically. 
Similarly, agents’ commissions are 
computed automatically. 

Because all policy forms—inclu '- 
ing invoices for the use of our agents 
—are typed simultaneously on the 
Computyper, we maintain guar- 
anteed accuracy for each entry on 
each form. <A 


single checkinz 


process, greatly simplified from 
previous checking requirements, as- 
sures this accuracy. 

The Computyper is being used to 
type all of our straight term policies 
about seventy-five hundred a year. 
Although we will write premiums 
amounting to about $800,000 in the 
year, the problem is the same as it 
would be for a company writing $80,- 
000 or $8,000,000 in premiums. The 
substance of it is this: 





each time a 
computation or writing operation is 
performed by an office worker, an 
error factor is introduced. 

When our underwriters prepared 
an underwriting sheet in the forme 
system, they first determined the 
proper rate and then extende1 it. 
Subsequently, they totaled the ex- 
tended rates, figured the agent's 
commission and finally entered their 
figures on the underwriting sheet. 
Each step not only introduced a 
possibility of error, but took up the 
underwriter’s valuable time with the 
mechanics cf mathematical figuring. 

The underwriting sheet then was 
turned over to the policy typist, who 
prepared the policy on a standard 

(Continued on page 60) 
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UNITRAY handles. 


stores, transports 
and files cards 


UNITRAY serves as a removeable pocket 
in a sorter rack, as a reference tray in a tub 
file or as a drawer in a file. It stores cards 
in less than 10 inches of unuseable wall 
space, or in cabinets located in one central 
storage area. UNITRAY means conven- 
ience no matter where it is used. 

Below, you will see the entire UNITRAY 
line. Each item is designed with the appli- 
Wyo ») AW, cation in mind. You purchase only what you 

UNDTIRASZ need for the applications in your depart- 
ment. Your Wright Line branch office will be 
glad to help you set up requirements for 
UNITRAY in your department. Send for 
further information today. 
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| TRANSPORTATION 
and HANDLING 











MACHINE PROCESSING MACHINE APPLICATION REFERENCE STORAGE 


STORAGE | | 























THE LINE 


INC. 
160 GOLD STAR BLVD., WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of Data Processing Accessory Equipment 
and Wright Rotary Files 





BRANCH OFFICES: Cincinnati Houston New York City 
Cleveland Indianapolis Philadelphia 
Albany Dallas Jacksonville Pittsburgh 
; Atlanta Denver Kenses~ City, Mo. St. Louis 
: Boston Des Moines Los Angeles San Francisco 
{ Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee Seattle 
: Charlotte Elizabeth, N.J. Minneapolis Tulsa 





Reducing Error Factor—from p. 58 


typewriter, encountering the same 
pitfalls of inaccuracy as found earlier. 
The error factor was introduced still 
again when the policy went to yet 
another typist for preparation of the 
agent’s invoice. On occasion there 
was a considerable loss of time when 
typing or calculating errors were 
found in the final copy by our check- 
ing clerk and the entire policy had to 
be retyped. 


Self-Contained Unit 


The Computyper on which policies 
now are prepared is a completely 
self-contained work station with the 
typewriter and calculator built into 
a unit resembling a standard typist’s 
desk. Eliminating the greatest por- 
tion of the error factor formerly 
present, the capacities of this unit 
permit the underwriter to confine 
his duties to determining the correct 
rate. He no longer must spend time 
making calculations which now will 
be performed automatically. 

The underwriter merely passes 
the underwriting sheet, not including 
the time-consuming computations 
which have been eliminated, to the 
policy typist at the Computyper. The 
operator types in name, address, in- 
ception and expiration dates and 
term data, as well as the amount and 
rate for each coverage. 

And then the Computyper takes 
over, automatically and rapidly com- 
puting and typing extended premi- 
ums, then adding and typing total 
premium for the policy. All com- 
putations, spacing and typing are 
done without the operator’s partici- 
pation in this phase of the policy 
processing. 

After the remaining information 
on the policy has been typed in, the 
typist enters total premium and rate 
of commission in an allotted space. 
The Computyper then automatically 
figures and types the amount of the 
commission and the net amount due 
after subtraction of the commission. 

The simplicity of this operation is 
deceptive, for in addition to turning 
out a neat and accurate policy, it has 
several other advantages. For one 
thing, the operator has prepared in- 
voices for the agent while typing the 
policy. For another, the post-typing 
checking process has been shortened 
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significantly. And our underwriters 
have been relieved of mechanical 
duties which detracted from their 
primary office functions. 

Checking requirements before in- 
troduction of the Computyper made 
it necessary for us to have a full- 
time checking clerk whose duties 
were to go over each policy in great 
detail. To be sure of accuracy when 
batch controlling, the clerk had to 
run each computation over again to 
ascertain that the final premium and 
commission were correct. Because 
all mathematical processes have been 
carried out by the Computyper, all 
that is required now is a quick sight 
check to be sure the typist has en- 
tered the correct figures. 

There are eight parts in the set of 
policy forms which we were able to 
develop because of the capacities of 





RUTH HESLER 


the Computyper. The top form, al- 
though it scarcely is recognizable as 
a form, is a two-inches-deep blocking 
tab which runs the eight and a half 
inch width of the other forms at the 
top of the set. It is on this tab that 
the Computyper prints commission 
data. Since there is no carbon be- 
tween the tab and the policy, this 
data does not appear on the policy 
form. Nor does it appear on three 
subsequent forms in the set, since 
blank spaces in the carbon paper be- 
tween them prevent carbonization. 
The data does appear through car- 
bonization, however, on the two 
copies which go to the agent. 

The original policy form on which 
the rest of the typing is done is an 
eight and a half by eleven inch two 
page foldout patterned after standard 
policy form OTP 14. All informa- 


tion except commission data appears 


on this and it is sent—via the agent 
—to the assured or to the mortgagee, 
if a mortgage is involved. 

Three identical forms follow in 
the set. They are daily reports, also 
containing all information except 
that relating to commission. One 
copy is retained in our office as a 
master file copy; the second is sent 
to the agent for his file and the third 
is sent out to the service organization 
which transforms its data into 
punched-card form and compiles our 
statistical information. 


Memorandum of Insurance 


The two agent’s copies, placed 
next in the set, measure only eight 
and a half by seven inches. Because of 
the smaller size, unwanted insurance 
provisions and mortgage information 
appearing on the bottom four inches 
of the policy are eliminated from the 
invoices. Actually, the invoice head- 
ing is printed two inches below the 
top of the sheet on which it appears. 
This is so that the commission infor- 
mation, provided for the agents’ in- 
formation in the top two inches of 
the form, may be cut off and retained 
when the remainder of the form is 
sent out as an invoice. 

A memorandum of insurance is the 
final copy. Its inclusion was a major 
asset, since our company primarily 
is in the business of insuring dwell- 
ings which are mortgaged. The 
memorandum is needed as the as- 
sured’s copy in such transactions 
and would have to be typed 
separately if not prepared by the 
Computyper with the other papers. 

The policy-typing process is so 
simple, that the job of training 
typists became simple as well. Since 
a standard keyboard, supplemented 
by a single row of plainly-marked 
buttons, operates the machine, an 
typist can learn the operation in a 
short time. We have two employees 
trained for Computyper operation so 
that they can spell one another if 
necessary. The operators easily can 
handle the flow of approximately 
thirty policies a day now being pre- 
pared on the Computyper. They 
should experience no difficulty in 
doing upwards of fifty a day when 
there is a need for that volume. 

The situation may develop soon, 
for having established a successful 

(Continued on page 65) 
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UTUAL OF NEW YORK, like other 
/ . . 
large insurance companies, 


never 


ceases its struggle against 
being engulfed in a sea of paper. 
This entails cutting down on paper 
work so far as feasible, simplifica- 
tion and other improvements in the 
design of forms, and the use of new 
machines and techiiques in many 


instances. The program, started 
about fifteen years ago, saves work, 
expense, time, filing and_ storage 


space and dispositions. 


1,700 Forms 


Though the program is broad, af- 
fecting practically all operations and 
departments, its results are probably 
most the consolidation 
and simplification of forms. The or- 
ganization more than 1,700 
different kinds, most of which are 


notable in 
uses 


duplicated and some of which are 
in multi-part sets. Duplication is 
most achieved 

the use of one-time carbon 


commonly through 

sheets. 
But in certain cases, especially where 
selectivity is essential (transference 
of different data to different sheets 
of the spot 
used. This is a process of applying 
carbon in predetermined areas and 
shapes to the backs of single or 
multiple form sets, through the use 
of a hot wax mixture electronically 
controlled. 


set ), carbonization is 


3efore describing the forms with 
spot carbonization, it is wise to tell 
something of the over-all forms pro- 
gram. When the supply of a form 
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needs replenishment, it is reviewed 
by the planning division, together 
with the operational units directly 
concerned, and with the sales, law 
and public relations departments. 
The planning division’s first-hand 
knowledge of all company forms 
enables its members to prevent the 
duplication of 


circumstance 


unnecessary such 


papers—a against 
which a large organization must al- 
ways be on guard. 

In the preparation of new forms, 
the company must conform to the 
laws of the various states in which 
it is licensed to These 
regulations vary considerably, mak- 


do business. 


ing the task of simplification more 
difficult than if they were uniform. 
Nevertheless, continue to 
grow shorter, easier to read and to 


forms 


understand, without sacrificing their 
legal dramatic 
change has been the elimination of 


sufficiency. One 
notarization requirements from sev- 
enty-five different forms. 


Dividend Form 


An example of a simple, but con- 
venient, use of spot carbonization is 
their dividend deposit withdrawal 
form, which measures four by six 
inches. It is a lightweight Keysort 
card that the operator puts into a 
machine which both types and cal- 
culates. Its purpose is to post to 
the individual account the 
amount of money withdrawn by the 
insured person from his dividend 
account, and at the same time, 


ledger 


SPOT 
CARBON 
FORMS 


through the use of this form, adjust 
the dollar 
of the amount of 


control by interest rate 
dividends on de- 
posit with the company. The amount 
of money withdrawn automatically 
appears on the letiger as a debit to 
the 
use of red spot carbon, and the black, 
of course, the credit 
ance remaining in the individual's 
account, 


the insured person’s account, by 


indicates 


— 
Dal- 


Top Perforations 


\t the top of the Kevysort cards 
there are perforations, and under 
each an initial designating a month, 
arranged in reverse, the “D” for 
December coming first and the “J” 
for January last. There are also per- 
over 


forations, for filing, figures, 


each designating the interest rate, 
whether 3, 2% or 2% 
This form is deceptively simple 


in appearance. It can be processed 


by an operator within a few seconds 
But it is an important cog in 


Ss 


MONY’s machinery, It was de- 
signed by the company’s planning 
division. Spot carbonization was 
chosen for it because of its selec- 


tivity, since only a portion of the 
data on the form need be transferred 
to the individual policyholder’s ac- 
count in the ledger. 

An entirely different use of 
carbonization is the 
sixty-day conditional receipt for the 
deposit (partial payment) an appli- 
cant receives from the field under- 


spt rT 


for two-part 
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Why a new Royal turns out more and better work than the time-worn machines you're now using, 


Finger-balanced touch... the 
only standard with touch 
tailored to each finger—closest 
approach to electric touch in all 
standard typing. 





Snap-out cylinder takes } sec- 
ond to remove for cleaning or 
changing. No waiting for service 
—though Royal service is re- 
nowned for speed. 





Product of Royal 





Finger-form keys are double- 
molded to cushion fingers com- 
fortably—shaped to keep fingers 
from slipping off-assuring 
speed and accuracy. 





Letter-setter—an aluminum 
rear feed roll starts paper with 
carpenter’s-square accuracy... 
delivers you from slant-lined 
letters forever. 





No-smudge ribbon change 
..-She can put in a fresh Twin- 
Pak® in 9 seconds. Her fingers 
never need touch the ribbon. 
No winding—ever. 





Lightning carriage return 
whips back at a touch via the 
positive-action line space lever. 
No slamming needed—and it’s 
blessedly qutet. 
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No-skip space bar slo; 
fit her thumbs comfortal 
positively will not bounce— 
even if she could type as { as 
160 words per minute. 


) : 
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Five cheerful colors in p!cas- 
ant two-tones give a lift to your 
office, blend with your decor. 
You choose—and you pay not 


a cent extra for your choi 


How many of these Royal 
advancements does your 
@ secretary enjoy? 


None of them... 





if her typewriter is 


@ more than 5 years old. 


MORAL: Cut costs ... trade in your old 
slow-poke typewriters on new Royal Standards. 


QYAL 


standard 


World’s Number One Typewriter 


There are more Royal Typewriters 


in office use than any other kind. 





5 CHEERFUL COLORS 





McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


Life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
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Company Budgets 


CHARLES HOBBY 
Controller 
Continental Life Insurance 
Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


HE ESTABLISH MENT and opera- 
OD tion of a budget in the life in- 
surance business is a comparatively 
new idea. However, some of the 
requirements for the 
operation of a budget in other types 
of business are also necessary for 
the successful operation of a budget 
in a life insurance company. That is, 
(1) a good accounting system; 
(2) wholehearted cooperation of all 
officers and employees ; 
(3) assignment of the responsibil- 
ity for the preparation of the budget 
to a qualified individual who is al- 
lowed the time to make the necessary 
studies. 


necessary 


Much Preparation Needed 


In order to successfully prepare 
and operate a budget, it is necessary 
that a great deal of judgment be 
used and estimation be done. A 
great deal of preliminary research 
is necessary. The quality of the 
budget will be determined by the 
accuracy of the projections and the 
manner in which the budget is pre- 
pared. 

We do not propose to have the 
solution to all the problems involved 
in the establishment and operation 
of a budget for a life insurance com- 
pany ; however, we feel that we have 
made a good beginning in establish- 
ing and operating a budget in our 
company. 

The preparation of our company’s 
budget for the coming year is started 
in October of each year when the 
budget committee (consisting of the 
chairman of the board, president, 
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vice president and actuary, and the 
controller) meet to discuss the plans 
for the coming year. After manage- 
ment has decided the new business 
goals and if there is to be any major 
expenditures for the coming year 
not made in the past year, each de- 
partment head is asked to submit his 
proposed budget for expenses for his 
department, These proposals are 
then carefully examined by the 
budget committee and any changes 
are then discussed with the depart- 
ment head. 

The actuarial department makes 
estimates of expected premium in- 
come, reinsurance premiums, claims, 
commissions, and the increase in re- 
serves and other non-ledger liabili- 
ties. The non-ledger liabilities are 
calculated and the estimated figures 
are adjusted to actual figures at the 
end of each quarter. 

The investment department fur- 
nishes estimates of investment in- 
come for the coming year. 


Five Groups 


For accounting and budget pur- 
poses, our expenses are classified 
into five categories: 

(1) Agency, 

(2) Processing and servicing (con- 
sisting of underwriting, policy issue, 
policyholders’ service, premium ac- 
counting and claims), 

(3) Burden expense (consisting of 
accounting, actuarial, IBM depart- 
ment, printing department and other 
miscellaneous operating expenses ), 

(4) General 
penses and 


administrative ex- 


(5) Investment expenses. 

A monthly report is prepared for 
management showing the actual and 
the budgeted figures for all income 
and for the expense items classified 
into the above categories. This re- 


port reflects the following informa- 
tion: 

Premium income 

Less reinsurance premiums paid 
Plus reinsurance dividends received 
Less claims, surrenders and other 
benefits after adjustment for rein- 
surance received 

Less estimated increase in reserves 
and other non-ledger liabilities 

Less sales and agency expenses 
Less processing and service depart- 
ment expenses 

Less administrative and general ex- 
pense after adjustment for miscel- 
laneous and odd income items 

Plus net investment department 1n- 
come 


Equal gain or losses from operations. 


Different Result 


This statement does not account 
for capital gains or losses and from 
that extent the results obtained will 
be different from the change of sur- 
plus reflected in the annual state- 
ment. The figure obtained, however, 
from this statement will be very 
similar to the gain or loss figures 
reported in the summary of opera- 
tions. 

A report is also prepared allocat- 
ing the various income and ex- 
penses to the various lines of busi- 
ness such as life, first year and 
renewal; A & H, first year and 
renewal. The allocation of expenses 
is based on studies made at the time 
we established the budget. For ex- 
ample, we have determined that 80% 
of our underwriting cost is appli- 
cable to first year life and 20% to 
first year A & H. Other expenses 
are attributed to either life only or 
A & H only, and still other expenses 
allocated on the basis or premium 
income, and still other expenses on 
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booklets 


P324—Increasing Mail Prestige 


In a great many cases, companies never 
see a majority of their clients. Therefore, it 
is important that all mail, which is usually 
the only direct contact, give a favorable 
impression. This twelve-page, color-illus- 
trated brochure points to the postage fac- 
tor as an important, but often overlooked, 
influence in building business prestige 
through the mail-in ordinary correspondence 
as well as in advertising mail. Illustrations of 
metered mail, case studies, and a table of 
relative effectiveness of the pulling power 
of various forms of postage are shown. 


P325—Procedural Microfilming 


To acquaint both present and prospective 
users of microfilm equipment with the latest 
uses of this technique in daily business pro- 
cedures, this booklet contains the proceed- 
ings of a symposium on procedural micro- 
filming. Within its twenty-four liberally illus- 
trated pages are stories of the use of 
microfilm in the following instances: to re- 
duce clerical operation and provide protec- 
tion against bad checks and theft, to 
establish a register of stockholders’ rights 
for U.S. Treasury tax reports, as an inventory 
control tool, as a market research tool, to 
eliminate descriptive billing and reduce bill- 
ing cost. Also included is an index of addi- 
tional business applications of the process. 


P326—Profit Sharing 


Today many businesses are installing profit 
sharing plans, and the progressive manager 
is likely to ask himself if profit sharing has 
merit for his company. This easy-to-read 
question and answer type booklet points out 
the highlights of such plans, gives ideas and 
suggestions, and tells where to find further 
factual and specific information. Some areas 
covered are: the two most important kinds 
of profit sharing, what can be achieved, who 
should be covered, current trends and the 
various problems that might be encountered. 
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Company Budgets—Continued 


the basis of reserves. We plan to 
check our methods of allocations at 
the time of preparation of each year’s 
budget as certainly we will find 
some methods of allocation will need 
to be revised or changed. This re- 
port is used by management in de- 
termining the costs of new business 
and the gain or loss from renewal 
business. 

Our budget is kept on a cash 
basis since our accounting system is 
on a cash basis and we have found 
that accrual expense items tend to 
offset. That is, the bills payable at 
the end of one year approximately 
offset the bills payable at the end 
of the next year. However, if there 
are any major accrual items, we 
adjust for this in the preparation 
of our monthly report. 

It is very evident that the prep- 
aration and operation of a budget is 
largely trial and error, and each 
company’s individual citcumstances 
will determine the type of budget 
and its actual use. 

It goes without saying that some 
sort of a budget, whether it be simple 
or complicated, is of real value, and 
in fact in these days is becoming 
more and more an absolute neces- 
sity. 


Motivation—from page 56 
relationship between management 
and subordinates becomes a master 
and servant relationship. If, on the 
other hand, communication is so 
loose as to induce misinterpretation, 
with the employee being forced to 
read between the lines and guess 
at the objective of the request, per- 
formance will be attended by frustra- 
tion, confusion and indecision. 


Motivated by Security 


The work has to be challenging, 
interesting and require the develop- 
ment and utilization of all the apti- 
tudes if it is to act as a motivation 
to performance; otherwise the em- 
ployee becomes an automation which 
follows orders. We must expect that 
motivations will not inspire all em- 


ployees, for if they did, we would 
face an unusual and confusing situa- 
tion of having an organization of 
ambitious potential leaders, only a 
few of whom would find opportuni- 
ties to satisfy their desires. Be happy 
and content that among the “chiefs” 
there are a few “Indians.” The so- 
called “Indians” may be more 1oti- 
vated by security, tranquility and 
pleasant working conditions than by 
responsibility and advancement. ~ 


Use Obvious Means 


Environment is a hard thine to 
explore. We_ believe that Mr. 
Justice Holmes is credited with the 
statement that, “We need education 
in the obvious more than exploration 
of the obscure.” Probably his state- 
ment applies to the creation of a 
good working environment in that 
we should use the obvious means in- 
stead of scratching in the obscure 
aspects of the problem. The obvious, 
to us, means using sound persorinel 
policies, being definite in our organi- 
zation structure and consistent in 
our policies. We believe that in- 
definiteness spawns confusion and 
that indecisiveness creates frustra- 
tions. 





COLORFUL CHAIR MATS 


IN KEEPING WITH THE TREND to 
more pleasant business surround 
ings, Ace Lite Step Co. is offering 
desk-chair undermats in twenty-six 
marbleized tones. Available round 
(36" x 48”) and_ retangular 
( 36” x 46”), stock colors are walnut, 
grey, green and beige; other shades 
obtainable on order. The mat is 
one-fourth inch thick over-all with 
bevelled edge. The under-side is 
backed with nylon-reinforced rubber 
to provide friction to floor or rug. 
Five to eight years of service is 
claimed. 
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Reducing Error Factor—from p. 60 


precedent in the use of the Com- 
putyper for straight term policies, 
we now are working on program- 
ming of the machine for the writing 
of installment premium policies. In- 
clusion of these policies will be the 
next step in a program to make use 
of the machine whose capabilities we 
believe we only have begun to 
realize. 

As is the case with any new pro- 
grain, we have come upon areas in 
which we will be able to improve 
with experience. One such case may 
be the future elimination of the blank 
carbon space before one copy of the 
daily report. This would allow com- 
mission data to appear on that form 
for statistical data-gathering. An- 
other may be use of a perforation on 
the invoice copies so that our agents 
will be able to tear off the commis- 
sion data rather than having to cut 
it off, as at present. 

The flexibility of our system is so 
great that we can see how we will be 
able to add accounting and expira- 
tion copies to future form sets. The 
addition of these applications to the 
Computyper operation will eliminate 
all typewriter copying jobs now done 
in connection with a policy. This 
type of expansion into new fields 
with equipment of this type will hold 
true not only within our company, 
but within the entire industry in a 
relatively short time, we _ believe. 
We feel the potential in the insur- 
ance field for automation of this na- 
ture is limitless. 

While it is difficult to pinpoint 
policy-production costs, we are sure 
that we have reduced the sum needed 
to prepare each policy substantially. 
We expect figures developed with 
longer use of the Computyper will 
confirm that belief. Some savings 
have been realized already, with a 
reduction of one employee in the size 
of our office staff. The present staff 
of seventeen will be able to handle 
anticipated growth for some time and 
with the addition of a worker who 
would bring the staff back to its 
former size, we would be able to 
handle twice our present volume. 

The thing that has gratified us 
most about the venture into Com- 
putyper policy-typing, however, has 
been that we have achieved our 
primary objectives—faster and more 
accurate preparation of policies. 


For November, 1958 
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Spot Carbon Forms—from page 61 


writer. In this case, the areas car- 
bonized are the receipt block, with a 
blank for the date, payor’s name, 
amount paid, the name of the person 
to be insured; and a smaller rec- 
tangle with blanks for the names of 
the field underwriter and the appli- 
cant. 

The two sheets of the form are 
exact duplicates, and at first glance 
one might wonder why one-time car- 
bon was not used rather than spot 
carbonization. The answer, accord- 
ing to MONY, is: “This form is on 
fairly heavy stock. The field under- 
writer usually keeps a supply in his 
pocket or an envelope, probably 
rolled or folded. A large sheet of 
carbon would result in considerable 
smudging. With spot carbon there 
is less smudging, and, in addition, 
only the relatively small areas are 
affected.” 

Still another reason for using spot 
carbon on this form: the receipt is 
usually prepared in the home or the 
office of the person to be insured. 
It is an advantage not to have to 
search for a receptacle in which to 
discard a sheet of carbon. 

According to the plans specialists, 
the end result of systems and proce- 
dures, or at least the tangible evi- 
dence of the two, is the form. But 
before the form can be developed, a 
great deal of thought must be de- 
voted to the procedures back of it. 
“We start with the problem, then go 
on to its solution. Sometimes this 
becomes quite complicated. For ex- 
ample, we might find that we could 
reduce the number of operations— 
the typing and other paperwork han- 
dling—in the preparation of a set of 
forms, that one set might be used 
instead of the several previously con- 
sidered necessary. But in order to 
make the change, the various depart- 
ments concerned must agree to it. 
Some of the innovations might be 
fairly simple, such as reversing the 
way of writing the applicant’s name, 
putting the surname first, or vice- 
versa. Or we might transpose a 
block of data, putting it on the oppo- 
site side of the sheet from its former 
position. Simple as such changes 
seem from our point of view, it 
takes time and persuasion to win 
acceptance for this different method 
of working.” 
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With patience and the support of 
top management, a large proportion 
of forms are finally redesigned, in 
some instances with substantial sav- 
ings of time and effort. An example 
is the four-part application ticket, 
the current, consolidated version of 
which eliminates four typing opera- 
tions that were required before its 
adoption. 

This form was designed to include 
all the information required by the 
agency office and the main office 
underwriter, the information needed 
to issue the policy, the policyholder’s 
record, and the control necessary to 
see that each policy—among the 
hundreds received daily at the main 
office—gets the attention needed to 
provide service to the insured per- 
son. 

The information for all these 
operations had to be analyzed and 
coordinated so that the repeated in- 
formation would appear in a proper 
and useful area on each sheet of the 
form. Where information was not 
required on a given sheet, it was 
eliminated either by the size of the 
copy or by carbon cut-out. In this 
way the agency office could prepare 
in one operation the information and 
forms necessary to all concerned in 
the issuance of a policy. 





Underwriting Copy 


The second sheet of this form is 
the underwriting copy, which is sent 
to the main office. It is the same 
size as the top one, but duplicates 
only the top half—the section with 
blanks for name and address, birth- 
date and birthplace, type of insur- 
ance wanted, etc. This is done 
through spot carbonization on the 
back of a sheet of detachable tissue, 
with the square under the “Memo” 
section of the top page left clear. 
Through this device there are blanks 
on this sheet for additional fill-ins 
by the field office, to be transmitted 
to the main office. The bottom half 
of this sheet has blanks for “home 
office use only,” summarizing in- 
formation on insurance already held 
by the applicant, weight, occupation, 
etc. The reverse side of the sheet 
also has blanks for home office use. 
These provide a chronology of vari- 
ous actions taken on the case. 

Next in this set of forms is the 
application card, less than half the 


length of the previous two sheets, 
Through the use of interleaved tis- 
sue, with spot carbonization on an 
area measuring approximately 24% 
x 2¥% inches, there is space for the 
application number, the name of the 
agency, the name and address of the 
applicant—in short, the application 
card, to be filed with other papers 
in the home office. By detaching a 
stub at the right along a line of 
perforations, we get a 4+ x 6-inch 
card bearing, in addition to the 
name, address, etc., transferred _rom 
previous sheets, a follow-up iorm 
with blanks for main office use By 
referring to this last, one may see at 
a glance the status of the application, 

The final part of the set is the 
home office index card. This is also 
a small ticket, with data transferred 
from the sheets above it by means 
of a tissue with spot carbonization 
on the back. The portion not nec:led 
—the stub—is removed at the per- 
foration and discarded. 

The advantages of this compact 
form are obvious. With one writing 
operation the field man writes the 
name and address and other perti- 
nent information about the applicant, 
some of it going through all sheets 
in the form. This saves time and re- 
duces the chance of error. By the 
use of spot carbon, wanted informa- 
tion is transferred, saving the unused 
space on each sheet for other pur- 
poses. The second sheet, in particu- 
lar, is remarkably compact, with 
provision for use on both sides, and 
holes at the top for posting in the 
home office Then there 
saved through not 
having to fill out the application 
and index cards individually, per- 
haps only a minute or so for each 
set of forms, but multiplied by 
x number per year, a considerable 
saving in the aggregate. And of 
equal importance is the reduced 
chance of error, by doing all this 
writing (of application number, ap- 
plicant’s name, address, etc.) at on 
time. 


ledger. 
is the time 


Though _ this 
MONY’s use of certain forms repre 
sents only a small part of its opera 
tions, it is typical of the program oi 
simplification which has been going 
on and will continue for a long time 
The emphasis in this report ha: been 
on physical arrangement and methods 
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is important ... that’s why insurance offices rely on REMINGTON NOISELESS® Typewriters 


Where typing quiet is essential, there’s nothing like the 
REMINGTON NOIsELEss! It enables typists to turn out 
volumes of distinctive work with 85% less noise... 
eliminates the clack and clatter so annoying to the typ- 
ist and people nearby. 

The secret of quiet in this amazing typewriter lies in 
its exclusive “pressure-printing” principle, induced by 
the merest tap of finger tips against the keys. For details 
on the REMINGTON NOISELEss, write for brochure 
RN8851 to Remington Rand, Room 2135, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Remington. Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 











Spot Carbon Forms—from page 66 


of duplication. But the base of im- 
provement has been much wider 
than this. For example, considera- 
tion is given to the phrasing of 
questions, to reduce the time and 
space needed for answers. In many 
instances, questions have been re- 
phrased to eliminate the need of 
writing through substitution of a 
check mark in a blank. 

The idea of economy pervades the 
entire organization. Though the 
company owns the building it occu- 
pies, each square foot of space must 
pay its way. By the same token, 
every worker, every business ma- 


chine, every form must serve the 







First choice of 
office workers 
and management 

everywhere 


The superior design, engineering and construction of 
Tiffany Stands provide “safety insurance” for workers 
and machines... help office efficiency and cost no 
more than ordinary stands, in the long run. 





owners—the policyholders—as effi- 
ciently as possible. The forms de- 
scribed here meet this specification. 
Through gradual, almost impercep- 
tible changes, they will continue to 
improve as time goes on. 





COMPUTERS 


CONFEDERATION LIFE of Canada now 
has a large scale electronic process- 
ing system, the IBM 705. Consisting 
of twenty separate units of fourteen 
different types, the system was in- 
stalled in specially constructed, air 


conditioned quarters since it is 


Werth wniting 
home about ... 


TIFFANY 


OFFICE MACHINE 


STANDS 





“safety 
costly 
Framework 





machines. 





MODEL 5000 


Rigid... providing 

insurance’ 
office machines. 
thick, 
angle and channel steel, 
reinforced. 4-cup, open- 
top reduces machine 
noises and vibration. Ad- 
justs to hold most size 


Y" 


for 


8000 


EXTRA-HEAVY DUTY stand for 
Electric Typewriters, Bookkeeping 
Machines, etc. VIBRATION-FREE, 
amazing strength and rigidity. 
Open-top ... the “escape hatch” for 
noise dissipation. 








For further information, write Dept. BL 


7350 FORSYTH 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 3\cce%nc 
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allergic to dust and demands con- 
stant temperature and humidity con- 


trol. The value of the electronic 
computer lies in its tremendous 
capacities and the lightning speed 
with which it functions. Besides im- 
proved policy serving and savings in 


administrative costs, the 


company 
sees greater facility for expansion 
and growth in all areas, such as 
actuarial research problems to. big 
for manual methods. The company 
has emphasized that “in spite «f its 
potentialities, the great systen. will 
always rank second to human con- 
siderations. No member of the per- 
manent staff will find himsel: out 
of work, nor will anyone take © re- 
duction in pay. For many ther: will 
be increased opportunities for new 


and more important work in the 
company’s expanding orbit.” 
The Lincoln National Life 


las 
also decided on an IBM 705 to pro- 
vide better and faster service to 


policyholders and to obtain inior- 
mation needed for home office and 
agencies operations quickly 
and efficiently, The operations to 
which the system will be applied in- 
clude accounting, 
aetuarial problems. 

Pacific Mutual Life has replaced 


more 


statistics and 


its high speed electronic data 
processing system, Univac |, with 


the faster, more versatile Univac II. 
The Remington-Rand Univac II is 
capable of executing instructions at 
more than twice the speed of 
Univac I and has double the memory 
capacity of its predecessor. The 
company now will be able to com- 
pletely process and up-date 600,000 
individual policies in one day. In 
addition, the greater capacity will be 
used to increase departmental ap 
plications. 


REPRODUCING INK 


A FOUNTAIN PEN writing fluid that 
will reproduce on all copying ma- 
chines using a heat, liquid or photo- 
graphic process has been developed 
by the Sheaffer Pen Company. 
Called permanent jet black repro- 
duction Skrip, it is available in the 
company’s top-well bottles and may 
also be purchased in the Skrip 
cartridges used in Sheaffer Skripsert 
fountain pens. All packaging for the 
new ink is marked “will reproduce.” 
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MAINTENANCE 
SERVICE 

WILL SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


: MAINTENANCE 
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] CONTROL OF CosTS 5 PARTS WITHOUT COST 
You can budget your service expense, eliminate Parts will be furnished without cost to users of 
cost of repairs, and YOU SAVE MONEY. National Maintenance Service. 

2 REGULAR INSPECTIONS 6 FACTORY-MADE PARTS 
Detect undue wear or strain on parts. Regular Parts made by the manufacturer are used to replace 
inspections save you the worry of costly interrup- broken or worn parts. 
tions of your business system. 

3 PROPER LUBRICATION 7 QUICK SERVICE 


You can call us without additional cost any time 


Protects working parts of the machine against pre- your equipment is not operating satisfactorily. 


mature wear and corrosion. 


4 PERIODICAL CLEANING 8 BONDED SERVICEMEN 
Increases efficiency and lengthens the life of your Factory trained to give you efficient service and to 
machine. SAVE YOU MONEY. 


You invested in your National equipment for its 
money-saving features. National’s ““Preventive Main- 


tenance” will maintain these savings every year — % 
for more years. Call your nearby National Service . 
Man for full details on National Maintenance. , 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, ohio —___MC<OUaTINe macutnts 


er paper (NO yieeo) 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY aren (No Carson Reavinto) 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








this is an 
important moment 
in your business / 





... the moment he sees 
your letter on 


EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


That very first impression your business 
letter makes counts so much. When he 
sees your letter on Coupon Bond, you 
make the finest impression. The texture 
and distinguished appearance of this fa- 
mous paper command respect. That’s why 
so many leading firms have their letter- 
heads and envelopes on Coupon Bond. 
Ask your printer for sample sheets. 
100% Cotton Fiber Extra Number One. 





For Coupon Bond portfolio, write 
AMERICAN WRITING 

PAPER CORPORATION 

are HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

















CHECK FILING SYSTEM 


THIS CHECK FILING CASE, made of 
sturdy binder’s board and featuring 
permanently positioned guides, flex- 
ible capacity, heavy luggage latch 
and metal hinges, is manufactured by 
the Amberg File and Index Com- 
pany. Available in cherry red, sea 
green, sky blue and navy blue, it 
files canceled checks systematically 
and permanently for easy location. 
The over-all size is 374” high by 914” 
wide by 91%” deep. Included is a 
set of heavy gold gummed labels. 
The year labels are divided into one, 
two and three year periods for label- 
ing the outside of the case when it 
is stored away. There is also a set 
of alphabetical labels for those who 
prefer to file checks by name. 





FORMS BURSTER 


IN ONE OPERATION this high-speed 
burster from The Egry Register 
Company will deleave carbon, de- 
collate forms, trim punch-hole mar- 
gins, burst, and stack single units in 
a neat pack. Double-width common 
to premium accounting can be slit 





down the center and stacked in sepa- 


rate packs. Continuous forms 2” to 
18” wide and from 24%” to 17” long 
can be burst at rates up to 30,000 per 
hour. Adjustments for various 
length forms are eliminated. The 
only adjustment for length is when 
changing from less than 7” length 
to more than 7”. The machine can 
handle all sizes of checks, agency 
statements, renewal notices, ta vu 
lated summaries, etc. A_ plexiglas 
hood covers slitter wheels and other 
moving parts, making the unit q:iet 
and safe. 


, 


The machine has modern 
styling and ease of operation an! it 
is designed to fit into the tabula: in 
room as a part of the data proces; in; 
operation. 


tv f=) 
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SPECIALTY DESK 
CALENDAR 

DESIGNED TO GAIN and maintain 
good will, and for effective sales 
promotion, this advertising specialty 
and premium desk calendar from 
Keith Clark, Inc., features four inch 
by six inch pages for every day of 
the year, bound into brown, simu- 
lated leather pad holder. Each page 
is perforated so that daily memo- 
randa of temporary nature can be 
discarded while the remaining por 
tion of each page is retained in the 
binder for permanent reference. 
Pages are lithographed in brown 
and red on white calendar bond 
paper. The pad includes a list of 
legal holidays, a phone index and a 
two-year calendar sheet. The large 
daily date numeral is red, centered 


in a two-months-at-a-time panel. 


The giver’s name or advertising mes- 
sage can be hot-stamped in gold-leaf 
on the front. over-lapping cover or 
letterpress imprinted on the under 
side of the cover. 
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RING BINDER PUNCH 


A  TWELVE-INCH  RULER~ which 
punches papers to fit three or two 
ring binders, is made of plastic, with 
attached punch clips which punch 
holes cleanly and correctly to fit 
binders exactly. It eliminates incor- 
rect spacing, as with single-hole 
punches, which buckle sheets, make 
them difficult to turn and eventually 
cause them to tear. The back edge 
of Rul-R-Punch has holes to fit 
rings of any binder allowing it to be 
kept and used within the binder. The 
ruler itself is accurate, compact and 
light-weight. The punch clips are 
precision-built of spring steel and 
said to never break or wear out. Can 
be imprinted. 











VINYL FABRICS 


VINYL COATED upholstery fabrics 
that are adaptable to reception of- 
fices, conference rooms and executive 
suites, as well as in smaller offices 
where durability is paramount, have 
been introduced by The Landers 
Corporation. Claimed to be water- 
proof and stain and scuff resistant, 
the fabrics are available in a variety 
of weights and degrees of flexibility, 
and in many different designs, pat- 
terns and colors. Can be used as 
furniture, wall and ceiling covering. 
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PAYROLL TAX COMPUTER 


THIs DEVICE from Caleu-Tax Cor- 
poration is designed to cut in half 
the time required to prepare weekly 
payrolls. It shows withholding tax 
and the new 244% Social Security 
deductions all on one line; New 
York State disability can be included 
if desired. Replacements are avail- 
able as tax rates change. The plastic 
slide is offered on a free ten-day 
trial. 





FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 


A REMOTE-CONTROL slidefilm projec- 
tor with simple, push-button picture 
changing, from DukKane Corpora- 
tion, weighs only fifteen pounds, and 
comes with a compact carrying case. 
A ten-foot remote pushbutton con- 
trol cord is standard equipment, 
with a thirty-five-foot cord avail- 
able as an accessory. The patented 
‘Rediwind’ film system eliminates re- 
winding of film; as the film is shown, 
it is automatically rewound, and 
ready for the next use. Jet-stream 
cooling keeps the film cool and pre- 
vents heat damage. 


The pictures, 
which change in 1/20 second, are 
kept in focus, by locking, vise-action 
glass aperture plates. A 300-watt 
projector, it comes equipped with a 
three-inch lens, with two, four, and 
five-inch lenses available. 








AUTO DESK 


USEFUL FOR KEEPING route lists, 
maps, prospect lists, and notes in 
plain sight for quick reference, this 
auto-desk from the Auto-Desk Com- 


pany is also ideal for jotting down 


ideas that occur while driving, when 
the car is stopped, of course! Con 
sisting of a Masonite clip board 
mounted on a steel arm that attaches 
to the steering wheel column, it is 
suitable for either right or left handed 
writers. Held within easy 
without interfering with driving in 
struments, the desk is adjustable to 
any angle or level. 


reach, 


\vailable in any 
size board to match all types of 
company business forms, as well as 
standard sheets. A built-in pencil 
holder keeps pen or pencil handy. 





NEW BALL POINT 


THIS NEW ESTERBROOK Scribe ball 
point is said to have a unique com- 
fort grip that reduces writing fatigue 
because it fits the fingers naturally. 
Other features are a “micro-fit” tip 
for quick starts and smooth ink flow 
and the “Super-Tex”’ ball, which 1s 
textured with thousands of tiny 
treads so as not to skip on even the 
glossiest writing surfaces such as 
glossy photographs, _ slick 
cellophane and _ glass. 


papers, 
There is a 
choice of colors: black, grey, red, 
biege, turquoise and blue. Two ball 
point sizes are available—fine and 
medium. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


FILING CABINETS 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


|. Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
a — a 4 pee ge ca 
. Meta . Micro-filming . Loose Leaf Systems 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 136. Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 
142. Open Shelf Files 30. Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 
6. Portable 31. Typewriter, Manual 77. Pencils 
nat | MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS oe ee Sears 
; . 32. Addressing SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
133. Tabulating Card os 
9. Visible = ee 83. Copyholders 
. Dictating 85. Justifier 
10. Wooden 35. Intercommunication 86. Line Indicator 
FILING SUPPLIES 139. Paper Folding 87. Pads 
RS — 36. Stapling and Fastening 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Fasteners 
12. Folders pea ge ng ng ge ‘ TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
13. Index Tabs a sites 90. Cord Cover 
105. Bulletin Boards 
14. Supports 91. Holder 
PP 39. Cash Boxes 92. Index 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING a: Chate Caddies 94. Silencer 
15. Adding 41. Currency Trays 95. Stands 
. a ; 42. Desk Lamps 
« SOOnneeEnNG 43. Desk Pads LOSS PREVENTION 
18. —e 44. Desk Trays 140. Burglary Alarms 
109. ok dT Equi ; 45. Drawer Trays 97. Fire Extinguishers 
145. Punched lape Equipmen 46. Moisteners 63. Fire Protection Service 
19. Tabulating 47. Name Plates 98. First Aid Kits 
MACHINES, MAILING 48. Pen & Ink Sets 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
20. Dating Stamps 49. Waste Baskets 138. Safety Equipment 
21. Envelope Sealers OFFICE FURNITURE 128. Salvage Services 
= ee a “real 50. Air Conditioners 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
. Posta 


24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 


























51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 


141. Watchman's Clocks 


52. Cabinets SERVICES 
106. Time Stamp 53. Chairs 62. Accounting System 
134. Costumers 127. Filing Systems 
November, 1958 54. Desks 64. — Planning 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 115. Photocopying 
Best's Insurance News 108. Incandescent Lighting 65. Record System 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 56. Matched Suites 66. Sales Incentives 
* Please forward complete information 57. Sates : |46. Sound Reproduction 
and prices on the items checked. or — Typewriter MISCELLANEOUS 
TOR Lietisncnsited DD ditienspicnsbe 59. 6 a 131. Accident Diagramming 
i 132. Advertising Blotters 
ip Sener coe alae eee pene naire 60. Wardrobes 116. Advertising Specialties 
No. ------------ No. ------------ PAPER 103. Birthday Cards 
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Handling Prospects—from page |8 


of it was term and this term insur- 
ance was costing him from $6 per 
thousand per year up to $13 per 
thousand per year. Now I had 
something that I could sink my teeth 
into and go to him with a proposal. 
Several telephone conversations took 
place. I asked him for what purposes 
he purchased the insurance he now 
owned. He told me; now it was up 
to me to make it accomplish these 
purposes, 

| accumulated all the information 
| needed and set an appointment for 
Sunday morning at the hospital 
where he was seeing patients. The 
appointment was for thirty minutes. 
| knew that in thirty minutes I had 
a long story to tell. Consequently | 
had to choose each word that I said 
to him to get over the key points 
that he must understand if 1 were 
to make the sale. | discussed this 
case with my manager and my as- 
sistant manager. The thirty minute 
presentation was written and_ re- 
written, and after the writing I went 
still further and used the tape-re- 
corder. | spent better than four hours 
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working with the tape-recorder say- 
ing the things to him that I wanted 
to say in the tone of voice that I 
wanted to use. 

Then came the thirty minute Sun- 
day morning appointment. I had 
rehearsed just as an actor rehearses 
his lines and at the end of the thirty 
minutes ] reminded the doctor that 
my thirty minutes were up and he 
said to me “Never mind, let’s go on 
and get through.” One hour and 
ten minutes later we were through. 
This doctor gave me an hour and 
forty minutes of his very valuable 
time which is to him his most valu- 
able asset. Time is also our most 
valuable asset. On leaving his office 
at the hospital, there were nine pa- 
tients waiting in the large waiting 
room. Because of planning and 
preparation I was able to place on 
his life $100,000 executive equity 
and save him approximately $200 
per year. $100,000 of protection 
against the $70,000 of term. A pretty 
profitable hour and forty minutes 
for the doctor—he has $30,000 more 
protection for $200 per year less— 
and a very profitable hour and forty 
minutes for the underwriter. 

The key to the close in this par- 
ticular case was this one statement. 
“There are two decisions to be made. 
The company has a decision to make 
and so have you. Suppose we let 
the company make their decision 
first, then your decision will be the 
final one.”” He signed the application 
and went to the doctor. This was 
September, 1957; the approach was 
made in April, 1957. 

One learns by Practice 
makes perfect. Ask questions, get 
the prospect to talk. When he talks, 
listen. He will tell the agent what 
he needs to know. Ask questions 
such as these: 


doing. 


1. Is there any reason why you and 
I cannot do business? 

2. Why did you buy the life insur- 
ance you now own? 

3. Have you taken advantage of all 
the privileges in your present con- 
tract; such as increasing benefits 
without increasing premium ? 

4. Are you sure that none of your 
children are disinherited ? 

5. Do your insurance policies give 
you everything your premium en- 
titled you to? 

6. Would you agree that insurance is 
a method of solving problems and 


is not intended to create them ? 
7. Do you know the pension power 
of your present insurance ? 

8. You are a successful man in your 
business. I’m sure you didn’t suc- 
ceed by keeping a closed mind 

9. Is your present insurance for a 
particular purpose? If it doesn’t do 
that job, you'd like to know al 


ut it 
now, wouldn’t you? 
10. Have you measured your present 
insurance against the job you want 


it to do? 


11. Do you and your wife lave < 


a 
will? 

12. Do you have someone ha: dling 
your life insurance program in whom 


you have complete confidenc« 
13. If it could be shown that life 
insurance could help you co 
your estate and accomplish so 


serve 
e of 
your objectives, would you be in- 
terested ? 

14. If it develops that additions! life 
insurance would be to your acvan- 
tage, is there any reason why you 
can't do business with me? 

15. It would mean much to me to 
be able to call you a client. 

16. Have you made sure that rione 
of your Social Security benefits will 
be lost to yourself or family ? 

a. Social Security the equivalent of 
a $50,000 trust fund (retirement). 
b. Equivalent of $25 or $30,000 total 
income (insurance to family). 

17. Are you too modest about your 
value to your family ? 

An agent should make habits work 
for him and make it a point that 
these habits are good habits. In 
forming good habits he should do 
these things: 

1. Accumulate all possible circum- 
stances which reinforce the right 
motives ; make engagements that are 
incompatible with the old way; take 
a public pledge; in short ‘envelop 
the resolution with every aid that 
he knows. This will give him new 


beginnings . . . such momentum that 
the temptation to break down will 
not occur as soon as it otherwise 
might. 


2. Never suffer an exception to oc- 
cur till the new habit is securely 
rooted in his life. 

3. Seize the first possible opportu- 
nity to act on every resolution he 
makes. And if he keeps faithfully 
busy each hour of the working day, 
he can safely leave the final result 
to itself. 
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Pension Planning—from page 27 


tirement date is traditional or im- 
perative in his particular industry. 
Staggered retirement dates are often 
used for those employees over age 
55. Normal retirement date for 
those employees is usually set at a 
date ten years after date of entry 
into the plan and in many cases a 
further provision is included under 
which employees over age 55 are to 
be retired in ten years, or at age 70, 
if that age is sooner. 


Earlier Date 


The plan may provide for an 
earlier retirement date, with the 
benefits being actuarially reduced. 
An optional deferred retirement date 
is usually included under which the 
employee, with the consent of the 
employer may defer his retirement 
until after age 65. In such cases, no 
further premiums are paid, but the 
employee who has deferred his re- 
tirement will be entitled to a slightly 
larger income when he actually re- 
tires because of the interest incre- 
ment accruing to the trustee on ac- 
count of the deferral of the benefit. 

Most individual policy plans also 
provide that in event of total and 
permanent disability, the employee, 
regardless of length of service, is 
entitled to a 100% vested interest 
in the plan which, in turn, means 
that the trustee turns ownership of 
the contract on the life of the em- 
ployee over to the disabled employee. 

There are many types of pension 
formulas and combination of for- 
mulas that may be used in determin- 
ing benefits. The first one we might 
mention is a flat amount of pension, 





such as $100 a month for all covered 
employees. About the only thing to 
recommend this type of formula is 
the fact that it is easy to understand. 
However, it has no relation to either 
earned income or to years of service ; 
it is ordinarily not used in pension 
plans for salaried groups of em- 
ployees. 


Flat Percentage 


A type of formula quite com- 
monly used is a flat percentage of 
salary, such as 20-or 25% of salary 
as the pension benefit. This for- 
mula does take earnings into con- 
sideration and makes each partici- 
pant’s pension equal to a certain 
percentage of his salary. A slight 
variation of this formula is_ the 
salary bracket method. Under this 
formula, a table of earnings is set 
up and each employee in a particu- 
lar salary bracket receives a pension 
which in round dollars is approxi- 
mately equal to a certain percentage 
of his salary. The salary brac- 
ket formula has the advantage 
of keeping all pension benefits in 
round dollars and prevents the issu- 
ance of policies for odd face amounts. 

Perhaps the most commonly used 
type of formula in all types of pen- 
sions, non-insured, group annuity 
and pension trust, is the unit benefit, 
or past and future service formula. 
Under this type of formula, each 
participant is entitled to a pension 
equal to, say, 1% of his salary for 
each year of credited past service 
and for each year of future service. 
Any percentage of salary can be used 
and, in fact, the percentage figure 
may differ with past service, for ex- 
ample, being credited at the rate 


of one-half percent for each year of 
credited past service with each year 


of future service receiving a 1% 
credit. This type of formula is per- 
haps the most equitable of any of 


the formulas in that it takes into con- 
sideration not only 
years of 


earnings. but 
However. the 
mathematical computations can be- 
come quite involved and man: em- 
ployers, particularly the smal! pen- 
sion cases prefer to use some other 


service. 


formula which is more readily un- 
derstood by the employees. 
Occasionally we find an em) loyer 
who definitely wants to lim: the 
cost of his pension plan eacl: year 
to a certain fixed percentage ©: pay- 
roll. In such case, we could use a 
money purchase formula. As «1 ex- 
ample, we could state that eaci, em- 
ployee’s pension would be the 
amount which an annual contril ition 
equal to 10% of his salary would 
provide. The only difficulty with 
this formula is that it provides a 
very small pension benefit for the 
older employees and a benefit which 
is perhaps entirely too liberal for the 
very young employees included in 
the plan. It is, however, a type of 
formula included in many plans, par- 
ticularly those provided by colleges 
and educational 
their employees. 


organizations for 


Integrated Plan 


Earlier, we mentioned the fact 
that an employer could exclude from 
his plan those employees earning less 
than a minimum annual salary, such 
as $4,200 a year. A plan of this type 
is known as an integrated plan and 
the benefits under such a plan must 
be integrated with Social Security. 
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The government will permit the ap- 
proval of an integrated plan because 
it realizes that Social Security in 
and of itself provides a rather liberal 
pension for lower-paid employees. 
The following table shows Social 
Security income expressed as a per- 
centage of salary in various monthly 
salary classifications : 


Social Per cent 

Salary Security of Salary 

$ 200 $ 78.50 39% 
300 98.50 32% 
350 108.50 30% 
500 108.50 21% 
750 108.50 14% 
1000 108.50 10% 
1500 108.50 7% 


It will be noted that the $78.50 
Social Security pension on a $200 
monthly salary equals 39% of salary. 
The $350 per month salary level 
Social Security income of $108.50 
is just a little over 30% of salary. 
In a $1500 salary category, the same 
Social Security income of $108.50 
per month equals only 7% of salary. 


Limited Benefits 


lf an employer decides to include 
in his plan only those employees 
earning over $4,200 per year, he can 
do so. However, he must limit the 
benefits that can be paid under the 
plan to those employees, so that their 
total pension from both Social 
Security and the plan will not be 
any larger percentage of income than 
Social Security in and of itself pro- 
vides for the lower-paid employees at 
the Social Security maximum of 
$350 in earnings and $108.50 of 
Social Security income. This per- 
centage is approximately 30%. This 
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type of formula is therefore often ex- 
pressed as follows: “The pension 
benefit under the plan shall be an 
amount equal to 30% of income in 
excess of $4,200 per year or $350 
per month.” Under this type of plan, 
an employee receiving a salary of 
$750 a month would receive a pen- 
sion under the plan of $120 per 
month ($750 less $350 or $400 x 
30% = $120 per month). 

Variations of this plan are per- 
mitted. For example, if the em- 
ployer is willing to provide a pen- 
sion equal to 10% of salary under 
his plan to employees making less 
than $350 a month, he can, in turn, 
provide a pension equal to 40% of 
salary on earnings in excess of $350 
per month. This type of formula 
might be expressed as follows: “The 
pension benefit shall be an amount 
equal to 10% of the first $350 of 
monthly earnings and 40% of 
monthly earnings in excess of $350 
per month.” 

The use of an integrated formula 
can enable an employer adopting an 
individual policy pension trust plan 
to provide for his higher-paid em- 
ployees, a pension that will equal 
the same percentage of their pay as 
Social Security provides for the 
lower-paid group. 


Future Increases 


The pension formula usually pro- 
vides that the formula will be ap- 
plied to any future increases in 
compensation and usually further 
provides that increases in pay oc- 
curring either during the last five or 
ten years of employment will not be 
considered in determining an em- 
ployee’s final benefit. This is to 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





prevent abuses that might occur in 
raising salaries to stockholder-em- 
ployees or highly-compensated em- 
ployees just prior to retirement and 
is also used to hold down the cost 
of the plan to prevent the employer 
from being placed in the position of 
having to purchase larger benefits 
for an employee at a date just prior 
to retirement when the cost of such 
benefits might be’ prohibitive 

So much for who gets what and 
when. There are, however, a few 
other plan specifications that must 
What is to 


be done about employe es who termi- 


be given consideration. 


nate employment before retirement 
date? As far as the Code itself is 
concerned, nothing is said about 
The plan 


can provide that any employee who 


such vesting provisions 


terminates employment is entitled 
to a 100% vested interest in what 
has been contributed for his benefits. 
In this trustee would 
ordinarily transfer ownership of the 


case, the 


contract to the terminated employee. 
On the other hand, the employer is 
not legally bound to vest any benefits 
in a terminating employee. It should 
be said, however, that in approving 
the plan, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice might decide that the lack of a 
vesting provision might eventually 
cause the plan to discriminate in 
favor of the prohibited group—the 
stockholders and the highly-com- 
pensated employees. 


Percentage Used 


\s a practical matter, a method 


of percentage vesting is usually 


used. Vesting is geared to attempt 
to encourage the employees to re- 


_ 


~~] 
~1 








Pension Planning—Continued 


main with the company. A _ plan 
often used is to provide that no 
vested benefits will be provided for 
employees who terminate within five 
years. A 25% vested interest in the 
contracts on the employee's life 
could be provided at the end of five 
years of service, with this percentage 
increasing 5% for each year of con- 
tinued service and reaching a 100% 
vested interest after twenty years of 
service. 

At this point, it should be noted 
that in a combination or “split” 
plan, the usual provision is to pro- 
vide that a terminated employee is 
entitled to 100% of the values in 
the ordinary life contract written on 
his life with the employer's contri- 
bution to the auxiliary trust fund on 
his behalf reverting to the trustee 
for purposes of reducing the em- 
ployer’s future cost for other em- 
ployees. 


Vesting Provision 


It should also be noted that the 
vesting provision included in the 
plan does not affect the employer’s 
initial cost but that it has an im- 
portant bearing on the overall cost 
of the plan throughout the years. 
The less that is provided as a vested 
benefit for employees who terminate, 
the more forfeitures revert to the 
trustee for purposes of cutting down 
the employer’s overall cost. The 
equity to be vested in a terminated 
employee can take several forms: 
cash, reduced paid-up annuity, or 
transfer of all or part of the equity in 
the contract to the terminated em- 
ployee, depending on his vested in- 
terest at the time of termination. 

Since death benefits are provided, 
either through the insurance ele- 
ment in the retirement income policy 
or in the ordinary life policy in the 
combination plan, the only matter 
to be decided is whether the trust 
should be named as beneficiary or 
whether each individual participant 
should have the right to instruct the 
trustee as to who should be named as 
the beneficiary on his policy. This 
latter method is the one ordinarily 
used. The death benefits to be pro- 
vided a participant’s beneficiary after 
his death depends on the type of 
annuity option selected by the pen- 
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sioner at normal retirement date. 
Ordinarily, under a plan providing 
ten-year certain annuity benefits, the 
income would be continued for the 
balance of a ten-year period to the 
beneficiary of the deceased retired 
pensioner. 

Another point to be considered in 
the basic design of the plan is 
whether the plan should require 
employee contributions or whether 
the employer should pay the cost of 
all benefits. There has been a great 
trend towards non-contributory 
plans (employer pay all) in recent 
years. Some advocates of contribu- 
tory plans feel that employees ap- 
preciate the plan more when they 
are obliged to personally contribute 
something to its cost. They further 
point out that when the plan is 
contributory and when the trust pro- 
vides that employee contributions 
shall first be applied to the cost of 
insurance benefits, that the employer 
or trustee is relieved of the adminis- 
trative problem of including the cost 
of the term element for insurance in 
the employee's income for the year. 

The advocates of non-contributory 
plans feel that even if a plan is 
established on a contributory basis, 
the employer will sooner or later 
have to raise the employee's salary 
in an amount which will enable them 
to make the contribution. 


Tax Disadvantages 


There are certain tax disad- 
vantages to contributory plans. Let’s 
assume, for example, that an em- 
ployer feels that each employee par- 
ticipating in the plan should con- 
tribute 3% of his income to the cost 
of his benefits. It must be remem- 
bered that the highly-compensated 
employees including the stockholder- 
employees must in a plan of this kind 
also contribute 3% of pay. An em- 
ployee earning $20,000 per year 
must contribute $600. If such an 
employee is in a 40% income tax 
bracket, $1,000 of his compensation 
will be required to enable him, after 
taxes, to contribute $600 to the cost 
of his benefits. A tax waste is in- 
volved that would not have occurred 
had the plan been on a non-contri- 
butory basis. 

Statistics on contributory versus 
non-contributory plans seem to indi- 
cate that at the present time ap- 


proximately 75% of the plans being 
established are on a non-contributory 
basis. 

Since a pension trust involves the 
use of a trustee, consideration must 
be given to the matter of who should 
act as trustee. There are, of course, 
a number of advantages in u-ing a 
corporate trustetc, a bank or trust 
company. This is particularly true in 
the combination type of plan, jor the 
trustee has the job of investing 
money and doing trust accounting, 
When a corporate trustee i- em- 
ployed, the plan usually provic es for 
a pension committee that is cl irged 
with the responsibility of miaking 
decisions as to employee elig: vility, 
disability, etc. 


Individual May Be Trustee 


From a strictly legal point of view, 
an individual or group of individuals 
may act as trustees under a pension 
plan. We quite often see three in- 
dividuals named as trustees. .\lso, 
quite often, one of the trustees will 
be one of the stockholder-employ ees, 
the second perhaps, some senior em- 
ployee, with the third trustee o/ten 
being the attorney or the accountant 
for the firm. When individual 
trustees are used, the plan need not 
provide for a pension committee, 
since the trustees can handle the 
duties ordinarly performed by the 
pension committee. 

Our experience has been that 
most individual policy pension trust 
plans, covering twenty-five or fewer 
employees, use individuals as 
trustees rather than name a cor- 
porate trustee. 

Pension trusts can provide a very 
profitable source of business to life 
underwriters. Last year, the average 
pension trust case involved approxi- 
mately twelve lives and approxi- 
mately $100,000 in volume. The 
agents who wrote those cases earned 
on the average about $1,600 in first 
year commissions, with about an- 
other $1,600 to follow in renewal 
commissions in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. Not to be overlooked 
is the fact that pension trust busi- 
ness is unique, in that, each year the 
employer must include in his plan 
those employees who become eligible 
to participate as of the current an- 
niversary date. Furthermore, most 

(Continued on page 80) 
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“T know you Provident Mutual men bend over backwards to help your agents, 


but frankly, Smithers, you've got to stop taking it so literally.’ 


Brokers and agents who work with Provident 
Mutual know this Company’s attitude of full 
service and cooperation. 

They know the value of the prompt underwriting 
decisions they get ; of fast, customer-pleasing claims 


service; of up-to-the-minute sales aids (including 


’ 


personal cooperation on sales calls and presenta- 
tions, if desired); of always-available technical 
consultation and assistance on any aspect of sales 
or service. 

If you don’t know about these things—shouldn’t 


you? 
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Pension Planning—from page 78 


plans provide that as salaries go up, 
pension benefits go up, which, in 
turn, means that there will be new 
business to be written each year 
covering increases and the addition 
of new employees to the plan. 

Many cases, of course, will greatly 
exceed the average figures quoted 
above. The trend in the individual 
policy pension trust business has, 
however, been towards smaller and 
smaller cases. The reason, I guess, 
is the fact that many large firms al- 
ready have pension plans; further, 
that many companies have been re- 
ducing the size of the cases that they 
will accept as group annuity pen- 
sions. 


Not to Be Ignored 


The life underwriter of the future 
cannot afford to overlook pension 
business. It is quite interesting to 
note that recent CLU exams con- 
tained a number of questions con- 
cerning pension plans. Most clients, 
particularly those working for large 
firms, are already covered by pen- 
sion plans and agents can’t overlook 
these benefits and should have some 
knowledge of them, if they intend 
to do a good job of insurance plan- 
ning for their clients. 

There are no born pension ex- 
perts. Every pension expert started 
with his first case and it is amazing 
how much one can learn about the 
intricacies of pension planning by 
opening up a case and following it 
through to completion. Many com- 
panies are willing and able to 
provide some measure of extra serv- 
ice in connection with preparing 
initial calculations and 
posal on a pension case. 


sales pro- 


FTC CHARGES DROPPED 


THE RECENT Supreme Court deci- 
sion has resulted in the Federal 
Trade Commission dropping charges 
of false advertising against two more 
insurance companies. The companies 
are Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company and the United Insurance 
Company of America, both of Chi- 
cago. 
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POLIO AT NEW LOW 


ACCUMULATING EVIDENCE points to 
a new low in both the incidence of 
cases and the mortality rate from 
poliomyelitis in the United States 
for 1958, reports the Metropolitan. 
Based on experience of industrial 
policyholders, not a single death 
from the disease was reported among 
these insured of the company during 
the first six months of the year, but 
there were three deaths reported in 
July. Only 2,220 cases of poliomy- 
elitis were reported for the whole 
population of the country in the 
thirty-five weeks ending August 30. 
This is nearly three-fifths of the total 
for the like period of 1957 and 
slightly less than one-seventh of the 
annual average for the corresponding 
period of 1953-1956. The only ad- 
verse development so far this year 
is the excess in the number of para- 
lytic over nonparalytic cases, a re- 
versal of the situation in 1957. 


UNUSUAL WOMAN 


THE VALUE OF the little woman is 
going up all the time. One appre- 
ciative husband in an eastern city 
just had his wife insured for a 
million dollars. She is a housewife 
and mother of three children. The 
policy selected by this family is called 
executive protection and was issued 
by the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Springfield, Mass. 
In buying life insurance in such a 
large amount, the family received the 
benefit of that company’s substantial 
reduction on annual premiums for 
policies with face amounts of more 
than $25,000. The family was also 
able to save several thousand dollars 
in annual premiums, because a wife 
comes under the company’s more 
favorable schedule for insurance of 
women applicable in most states, the 
charge being the same as for a man 
three years younger. 

While the exact cost of this par- 
ticular million dollar policy was not 
revealed, it was pointed out that at 
the company’s standard rate for a 
woman aged 35 and in good health, 
the annual premium for a million 
dollar policy of this type would be 
$21,370. It was also pointed out that, 
if such a policy remained in force 
for twenty years, the guaranteed 
cash values of the policy combined 





with all dividends, if actually paid 
according to the company’s currently 
allowed schedule of dividends and 


accumulated at interest under the 
company’s present interest rates, 
would exceed premium payments by 


more than $60,000. 

The million-dollar policy :; in- 
tended to insure adequate prot 
and care for the children in the case 
of the mother’s premature dea: 1. It 
will also help keep in the fam:!y all 
of several valuable propertie: and 
investments owned by the w*‘e or 


tion 


held in trust for her, some of which 
might otherwise have to be scid on 
her death to pay anticipated «state 


taxes. 


LOMA MEETING 


NEARLY ONE THOUSAND attending 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion meeting in Atlantic City heard 
a well-rounded program of di-cus- 
sions on, among other things, the use 
of electronic equipment, work sinipli- 
fication, public relations, and per- 
sonnel problems. Roy A. MacDonald 
in his report as managing director 
noted that a record number of eleven 
thousand students were enrolled in 
the Institute, compared with nine 
thousand last year. “The imagina- 
tive, inquiring mind is as vital to 
the future growth and development 
of the life insurance business as it is 
to the future of space travel or 
nuclear energy. The times are 
tailor-made for men and women who 
are prepared to grow,” he concluded. 
Everett H. Lane (president, Bos- 
ton Mutual) was elected president 
succeeding Peter McDonald (vice 
president and _ secretary, 
Life) ; Charles H. Bader (admin- 
istrative vice president, Interstate 
Life and Accident) was elected first 
vice president ; and Merrill R. Tabor 
(vice president and secretary, Berk- 
shire Life) was elected second vice 
president. 


Crown 


REVISION OF ALASKA 
CODE 


SEVERAL CODE REVISIONS have been 
recommended by the Department of 
Insurance of the new state of Alaska, 
and they will be up for adoption at 
the coming session of the state legis- 
lature. It is expected that the re 
vision will be extensive. 
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t 1s ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE FOR: AGE 30** FACE AMOUNT: $10,000 
or 
are RETURN OVER COST IN 15 YEARS .............. and AT AGE 65 
sho 
ed. Guaranteed Cash Value. . . . . $4,230.00 Guaranteed Cash Value . . . . $ 7,540.00 
— Guaranteed Coupons*** . . . . 931.00 Guaranteed Coupons*** . . . . 2,145.20 
oa Accumulated Dividends***. . . . 943.80 Accumulated Dividends*** . . . 3,681.50 
wn Total Cash. . . .. . . . $6,104.80 Total Cash et «< & <<» =e 
in- Total Premiums ..... . 5,667.00 Total Premiums... .. . 7,556.00 
ate Return OverCost. . . . . . $ 437.80 Return Over Cost . . . . . $ 5,810.70 
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bor 
*Available in most states. **Also available for sub-standard risks. *** Assuming coupons and dividends are accumulated for the period shown 
tk- The Dividends are based on the Company’s current Dividend Illustration Scale and Interest rate...not a guarantee, estimate, or promise of 
rice dividend or results. 
The Estate Accumulator’s high cash values and 
- Mr. John L Marakas, Vice-President, 
low net cost make it an ideal plan for today’s The Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
insurance market. High Commission Scale. Write — , ’ 
Mahe ea Please send me further information concerning your 
_ or return coupon for complete information. 1 New Estate Accumulator Policy 
+ of (— Availability of a Career Opportunity with Reserve Life 
in my area, if | can qualify 
| RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY js" 
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. Company 
nl Licensed in 41 States, Alaska, Hawaii and District of Columbia Street City & State 
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Vision Care—from page 31 


Still another company has written 
coverage on one union group on a 
claims plus administration cost basis. 
The final company has written a 
group of seven hundred retail clerks. 
Dependents are not covered. The 
coverage is for refractions and ex- 
aminations and for materials under 
certain circumstances, up to a cost 
not to exceed $20. Since the experi- 





ence has resulted in a monthly claim 
cost of $.20 per employee, a utiliza- 
tion rate of 12% has been indicated. 
The contractual language used by 
the company in providing the cov- 
erage is as follows: 

“Upon receipt of notice and proof 
that a member who is insured here- 
under, shall have received a com- 
plete visual analysis (including re- 
fraction and eye examination) by a 
licensed optometrist, licensed phy- 











Backtfield 


im 
motion! 


At Minnesota Mutual, the home office backfield is always 
in motion, out on the field, backing up the line, demon- 
strating how to use sales tools that have no equals in the 
industry. This kind of backfield in motion puts new men 
into production fast . . . keeps good men growing. All 
this is backed by a higher pay contract based upon a 
combination of persistency fees to the man who writes 
quality business. This teamwork has made the “Star of 

the North” the fastest growing 





mutual company. 


The Agent-Minded 


MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Victory Square—St. Paul, Minnesota 
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sician and 


surgeon, or licensed 
osteopathic physician and surgeon, 
the company will pay the expense 
incurred for said complete visual 
analysis (including refraction and 
eye examination) an amount not to 
exceed $20 per year per insured 
member. A complete visual analysis 
shall include case history, examina- 
tion for disease or pathologica! ab- 
normalities of eyes or lids, refraction, 
ranges of clear single vision and 
balance and coordination of muscles 
for far and near seeing and s)ecial 
working distances, analysis anc pro- 
fessional advice. 

“If the maximum amount pavable 
($20) exceeds the fee of the licensed 
physician and surgeon, license! op- 
tometrist or licensed osteopathic 
physician and surgeon for a com- 
plete visual analysis, the remaining 
amount shall be applied toward the 
cost of further visual care or glasses, 
if required.” 

In addition to these five com- 
panies, one company reported a 
proposed plan which would pay $15 
a year to each insured who received 
a complete visual analysis, including 
refraction and eye examination, by a 
licensed optometrist, physician, or 
surgeon with the cost of fitting glasses 
and materials excluded. After con- 
sideration, the policyholder of the 
basic medical expense coverage <e- 
cided in the negative. 

It is to be noted that under W ork- 
mens’ Compensation insurance and 
under medical payment benefits of 
liability policies, certain benefits are 
payable for injury to the eye and for 
ophthalmic materials thereby neces- 
sitated. 


Benefits and Limitations 


When the known approaches to 
payment for vision care are re- 
viewed, the following appear to be 
the safeguarding limitations which 
appear singly or in any combination: 


Payment limited to a fixed amount 
such as $7, $15, or $20. 

A deductible amount to be paid by 
the patient before benefits commence, 
such as $5 or $10. 

A co-insurance element by which 
the patient bears some part of the 
cost, such as 50% of all costs or 
50% of the first $30, 
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Limi:ation of benefits to one set of 
lense: a year and one set of frames 
in th~ee years. 

Limiiation of the benefit to refrac- 
tion only. 

Exclusion of such forms of care as 
yision training and such materials as 
contact lens, subnormal vision aids, 
sun classes, or special frames. Care 
paid for under Workmens’ Com- 
pens:tion benefits is sometimes ex- 
cluded. Medical and surgical care 
is generally excluded on the grounds 
that this is presently covered under 
extaiit health insurance programs. 
[In some instances all ophthalmic ma- 
terials are excluded. 

Exclusion of dependents from the 
vision care coverage. 


A Public Demand? 


In attempting to determine 
whether insurance or prepaid vision 
care plans are feasible, it is neces- 
sary to face several questions 
Is there a public desire 
or demand for such plans, recogniz- 
ing that care has to be paid for in 
some manner and that the public 
rightfully is interested in_ that 
method of payment which is least 
costly? If such plans or methods 
were more numerous than is pres- 
ently the case, would there be the 
required broad public acceptance 
of them? Would such plans answer 
the tests of any sound insurance 
mechanism ; that is, would they con- 
front a group of exposure units suf- 
ficiently alike and numerous to make 
predictable the loss over a period of 
time; could the loss be verifiable; 
would the loss be truly accidental 
compared with willful or certain? 
Would such plans provide the most 
expeditious manner of financing 
vision care, or is vision care better 
paid for by the individual through 
regular budgeting from earnings; 
recognizing that insurance is most 
effective when directed toward cover- 
ing losses sizable enough to be really 
harmful to the insured and that the 
antithesis is often uneconomical ? 


squarely. 


The evidence would appear to 
indicate that there is very little need 
by the public or demand for such a 
form of insurance. There is also 
evidence that while some slight in- 
terest on the part of a few labor 
unions had been displayed a few 
years ago, this interest has appeared 
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DO 


1. Two quality products: Monarch 
men can offer every prospect com- 
plete protection—non-cancellable, 
guaranteed premium rate health 
and accident, and participating 
personal and business life. Result: 
quality policies for all of the 
prospect's needs! 


2. Intensive sales training: Mon- 
arch men are trained at our Home 
Office Training School, followed 
up by agency training meetings, 
correspondence courses and ad- 
vanced training school sessions. 
Result: the training necessary to 


do the job! 


3. Practical financing: Monarch 
men enjoy the benefits of an in- 
centive bonus plan for their first 
two years, which provides income 
to a_ satisfactory level. Result: 
establishment in business without 
indebtedness! 


LIFE 


MEN 
GET FURTHER FASTER 


... here are fi ve main reasons 


4. Group sales: Monarch men can 
offer group insurance as well as 
ersonal insurance—group disa- 
Bitity income, group hospitaliza- 
tion, and group life. Result: no 
missed sales opportunities! 


5. Management opportunities: 
Monarch men only are chosen as 
our agency supervisors, training 
school instructors, general agents 
and Home Office agency execu- 
tives—without exception. Result: 
a@ management training program 
that is working! 


Pe ae. Cee ee 
Want more details on why | 

| Monarch men get further 

| faster? | 


Write to our Dept. PR-3. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOW AFFILIATED WITH SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 





to lessen more recently. This would 
seem to account, in part, for the 
very few insurance or prepayment 
plans in existence. 

Vision care would, furthermore, 
hardly appear to answer the test of 
a sound insurance mechanism. While 
the group of exposure units would 
be sufficiently alike and the loss in- 
sured against could probably be 
verifiable, some basic insurance prob- 
lems still remain. It appears from 


all the extant data that in the field 
of vision care the loss insured is 
neither sudden nor sizable in its 
occurrence, There would seem to be 
a large element of choice on the part 
of the insured as to when he would 
seek vision care. This, coupled with 
the fact that the average cost to an 
individual for vision care would ap- 
pear to be about $5 to $10 a year, 
would cast grave doubt as to either 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Vision Care—Continued 


the feasibility of, or the need for, an 
insurance plan. The smallness of the 
average loss would mean, further- 
more, that the administrative costs 
of an insurance plan would be quite 
high in relation to the claims paid. 

In addition to this, there would 
appear to be some elements of elec- 
tion on the part of the insured which 
would be contrary to sound insur- 
ance principles. This would seem to 
be particularly true with respect to 
the choice of materials used, such 
as the types of frames, the number 
of pairs of glasses purchased, and 
the selection of two pairs of glasses 
instead of bifocals. 

This, on the other hand, probably 
does not mean that it would be im- 
possible to include vision care as 
part of group medical expense in- 
surance coverages, provided the 
necessary safeguards were observed. 

Dr. Henry B. Peters has presented 
the following argument against the 
budget concept for vision care : * 

* “Is Vision Care a Budgetary Item?’’ Henry 


B. Peters, M.A., C.D. Journal of the California 
Optometric Association. 





Suggested Reading 


“Monograph on Optometry” 

American Optometric Association, 1957 

"The Wisconsin Vision Services, Inc." 

Wisconsin Vision Services, Inc., 1957 

"Florida Vision Services Incorporated" 

Florida Vision Services, Inc., 1957 

“Canadian Vision Services" 

Canadian Vision Services 

"Report of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Walfare" 


82nd Congress, First Session, Report No. 359, 
Part 2 


"The Public Health Service” 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, No. 329, June, 1953 





“Money deposited in a trust fund for 
health and welfare purposes belongs 
to the members, but if they receive 
this as cash wages they would pay 
at least 20% in income tax. . . . So 
long as the administrative costs do 
not exceed 20% the number has 
gained a dollars and cents benefit. 
He has also gained the assurance of 
high level services and materials at 





moderate fees and at no direct 
pense to himself. 

There is no argument wit! 
Peters that union members ari 
to spend their health and ws 
funds as they see best. Hov 
those funds are created basic: 
aid members in times of di 
including distress 
serious illness or accidents. Th« 
of vision care can hardly b: 
sidered in the vast majority 
stances, as creating a condit: 
financial distress. The quest 
therefore, whether 
health and welfare funds coul 
be put to better use by further 
ing cases of serious, lengthy 
costly illnesses rather than in 
them for matters which in 
cases can be readily budgeted. 

However, review of the st 
would seem to indicate that 
care might best be financed b 
dividuals either from current in 
or by budgeting. Through suc 
approach, the cost of administ: 
any financing program woul 


posed, 


saved without apparently placing 
undue burden on the individual. 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES? 


RESPONSIBILITY? 


1958 EDITION of 


RECOMMENDED? 


Questions that require answers! 


We’re collecting all these vital answers now—getting ready for the forthcoming 53rd 
annual edition of BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized authority on legal 
reserve life companies operating in the United States. This unique reference work offers 
you complete reports on life company financial resources and responsibility. It includes 
Best’s famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies that qualify 
after a thorough study by our insurance company experts. 


BEST’S LIFE REPORTS is priced at $25.00. This includes an accompanying full years 
subscription for the Life Edition of BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ORDER NOW—Take full advantage of the forthcoming 


Life Reports 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
ATLANTA * BOSTON + CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES - RICHMOND 
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MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Moving the Home Office 


WILLIAM C. NORTH, JR. 
Editor 
Mutual Benefit Life 


VER A WEEK END in September, 
Ojos the Mutual Benefit Life 
moved its entire business operation 
crosstown from the old home office 
to its new, modern building in down- 
town Newark, New Jersey. The 
move, which was one of the largest 
ever to take place in the East, re- 
quired an amazingly short 32% 
hours from start to finish. It was 
carried out by a professional mover 
at a rate of one van load of office 
equipment every two and one-half 
minutes. 


Thorough Preparation 


Backing up this 32% hours was 
two years of thorough preparation 
by the company. While the move it- 
self went as fast as dollies could 
roll and trucks could cross the city, 
the research, planning and prepara- 
tion that preceded it was as careful 
and painstaking as could be made. 
This planning was an investment 
that paid dividends in many ways. 
It made it possible for the company 
to achieve its top-priority goal which 
was to complete the changeover 
without any halt or slowdown in 
normal business operations. It pre- 
vented expensive confusion and loss 
of time after the company was in its 
new home office; its smooth success 
provided the employees with the 
right psychological setting for this 
long anticipated move to the new 
building. 

The switch from building to build- 
ing was a complex operation. It re- 
quired not only the transfer of 
equipment between the two offices, 
but also a complete rearrangement 
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of operating departments and serv- 
ice facilities because of significant 
differences in the layout of the two 
buildings. Adding to the complexity 
of the move was the purchase of 
certain new equipment, the sale and 
replacement of outmoded equipment, 
the repair of good furnishings that 
were not in perfect condition and a 
standardize certain 
equipment, such as files. 

The new building department, 
which had been responsible for the 


program to 


construction of the new home office, 
was asked to take the responsibility 
for planning the move. This depart- 
ment, which was a four-man group 
reporting directly to the financial 
vice president, took its first step with 
the selection of a professional mover, 
Leading moving firms in the area 
were asked to submit bids which 
were to include price, length of time 
estimated for the job and an outline 
of the moving procedure. On the 
basis of the bids, the company held 
a number of interviews with repre- 
sentatives of the firms, finally select- 
ing one. 

The move was organized in three 
phases: First, an inventory of equip- 
ment and space then in use; second, 
a layout of the departments and 
their equipment in the new building ; 
third, the physical move of the office 
itself. 

The inventory of equipment and 
space requirements was carried out 
by the new building department with 
a representative from each depart- 
ment. In meetings with the depart- 
ment contacts, every piece of equip- 
ment, ream of paper and office 
machine in the building was counted. 
A measurement of space in use by 
each department was made and then 
analyzed so that a projection of fu- 
ture needs could be drawn up. The 


analysis of present and future space 
needs served as the basis for space 
allocations in the new building. 
At the conclusion of the inventory, 
a list was prepared for each depart- 
ment showing: which furniture 
would be discarded, which would be 
repaired or which 
All the discarded furniture 
was to be sold by the 


painted and 
moved. 
company’s 
purchasing department as soon as 
the departments could release it. An 
outside firm was ‘hired to repair and 
paint. This job was carried on al- 
most entirely at night without inter- 
fering with normal company opera- 
tions. Equipment was carried to a 
central area in the old building after 
work hours where it was sprayed. 
It was returned to its original loca- 
tion before the staff arrived the next 
morning. 

Two floors in the new building 
which would most often be visited 
by the public, were to receive new 
furniture. The old furniture from 
these departments was to be avail- 
able for re-distribution among the 
other departments and this too had 
to be considered when planning fur- 
niture needs. 


Allocation of Space 


The second phase of the move was 
the allocation of space to the various 
departments and the preparation of 
floor layouts. Space was planned on 
the basis of work flow and relation- 
ship between the departments. The 
layouts were to show the location of 
all equipment in the new building. 
Each department was supplied with 
a blank floor plan of the space allo- 
cated to it and also given templates 
to be used for tracing the outline of 
the furniture onto the plans. Gen- 
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One of the brightest of the city's 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly. 
Air conditioned, of course. 


A true specialty restaurant 
For Fabulous Roost Beef, 
roasted, carved and served 
to your order. 


s- MEN’S BAR 


Strictly stag — is this oll male 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good talk. 

Plus sports events on TV. 


ws TRANSIT BAR 


For rapid service in the most 

unique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It's a Cleveland habit to 
say — “Meet me at the Patio.” 


se Coffee Shop 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 
coffee shop. Enjoy a tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meal. 


Chetled, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Moving Office—Continued 


eral instructions were given to each 
department concerning the direction 
desks should face, the size of the 
aisles and the amount of space which 
should be allowed between each 
desk. Following these basic rules, 
each department made its own seat- 
ing arrangements and planned the 
location of its files and 
machines. 


business 
The layouts were then 
reviewed by the new building de- 
partment and approved or modified 
as necessary. 

The final phase of the operation 
was the move itself. Large scale 
cooperation from the staff was en- 
listed for this phase. Department 
teams were organized with one per- 
son in each selected as team captain. 
These groups were to work with 
the new building department in pre- 
paring their areas for the move. 
Each department had in reality two 
teams, one to be in each building 
during the move. The response to 
the request for volunteers was so 
great and the enthusiasm was such 
that many had to be turned down 
for fear of ‘‘too many cooks.”’ 

The department teams, supervi- 
sory personnel and others involved 
in the move, held a mass meeting 
with a representative of the mover. 
The mover outlined the entire plan 
and presented his timetable which 
gave the estimated hour during 
which each part of the move would 
take place. The object of this meet- 
ing was to see that everyone would 
be fully informed on all parts of 
the move and could carry out his 
duties as efficiently as possible. 

The teams were given photostatic 
copies of the new department layouts 
so that everything that was to be 
moved could be given a code num- 
ber. Equipment would be picked up 
and transported on schedule accord- 
ing to the number. The move was to 
be carried out so that material would 
arrive in the new building at the top 
floor first. On each floor the ma- 
terial that arrived first was cestined 
for the corner of the room furthest 
from the entrance on that floor. 

The departments vere divided 
into work areas or what were known 
as work stations. A work station 
might include a desk, chair, waste- 
basket and any office machine in that 
area. A row of file cabinets might 





also constitute a work station. Each 
item in the station was tagged sey- 
eral days before the move by the 
teams using a self adhesive aper 
label. Each tag was then marked 
with the proper code number accord- 
ing to its future location in the new 
building. For example, the further- 
most station on the floor wou'd be 
labeled number 1 (one). The desk 
would be 1-A, the chair 1-}) the 
wastebasket 1-C, the adding ma. hin 
1-D. A different 


color labe was 
used for each floor. 


Desks anc files 


and other cabinets were to be n oved 
with contents in them. 

One special problem which rose 
at this time was the handli 2 of 
equipment which was being 1 ans- 
ferred from one department i: the 


old building to a different de art- 
ment in the new building. It was 
decided that the department that was 
to receive this equipment wou! be 
responsible for it during the move 
To aid the teams in planning this 
part of the tagging, special work 
sheets were prepared showing all 
transfer equipment, where it was 
then located and where it was to go. 

3efore the move, the department 
teams went to the new building and 
with tape measures and grease pen- 
cils, transferred their layouts to the 
floor in actual size. Each work sta- 
tion was drawn and then in large 
letters, the code number of that work 
station was accurately marked on the 
floor. The mover could then be di- 
rected to the exact spot for each 
piece of equipment he was deliver- 
ing. 

Each team knew approximately 
when their part of the move would 
take place. However, since the time 
was only an estimate, each member 
of a team was on call for the entire 
weekend and knew that he might be 
needed at any time depending on 
how fast or slow the job progresse/ 
Since all teams could not be on hand 
in the building at all times, a tel 
phone call chain system was worked 
out in advance so that teams could 
be reached at a few moments notice 
To facilitate this, rosters of all teams. 
including home phone numbers were 
duplicated in number and distrib 
uted. As it turned out, the move 
went far ahead of schedule and the 
telephone call system was used. 

A headquarters for the move was 
set up in the infirmary of the old 
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building. Cots were available for 

those who worked late in the night * 
and coffee and sandwiches were 

served. A company doctor and nurse | —- O SuUCCeSS ” 
were also on hand in case of emer- 


gencies, 
The company was concerned | 
about keeping essential services Nl uy ose. 
functioning until the last moment in cy 
the ol building. It also wanted to | 


have them operating early Monday 
morning in he new building. There- Benjamin Disraeli (1870) 
fore, half of certain key service de- 
partments were moved a few days in | Ou rconstant purpose . 

advance. These included the elec- to achieve success with 


tronic machine department and the 
Our Career men and women. 


duplicating department. Some mem- 
bers oi these departments were ac- | 
tually working in the new building | 


several days before the move. NOW. we the foundation for your 
professional career... 
a career contract that offers: 


The Move Began | 


The move began on Friday after- 
> ~ 
noon. Every two and one-half min- | 


utes during the next 32% hours a| COMMISSIONS -automatic retroactive increases with your 


van load of the company’s office | increase in production. ; 
equipment was loaded, delivered and | 
placed into position in the new build- | REN EWALS-completely vested for the Premium Paying Period 


f ‘ 856 vz ads : 
ing. In all, 856 van loads were | of the Policy. 
shuttled between the two buildings. | 
The right furniture arrived at the| 
right place at the right time. Behind | BONUS for top performers. 
the moving men, a crew cleaned, | 
polished and removed the marks | 


from the floors. The estimated mov-} WITH THIS CONTRACT YOU CAN... 


ing time was cut in half. By early | 


Sunday evening everything was in| * Build your own agency. 
place, the building clean and ready | 
for the Monday morning arrival of | + Plan for your retirement. 


the staff. ’ 
The company began _ business + Create an estate for your family. 
operations at 8:30 Monday morning 
and by 10:00 a.m. the underwriting 
and issue department had finished 
writing and had mailed its first pol- beefs 
icy on the life of a man in Lexington, organization. 
Kentucky. By 9:15, the claim de- 
partment paid its first claim in the 


new building to a beneficiary in See A 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 


* Enjoy liberal underwriting. 


* Associate with an agency-minded 






Three persons were employed by write, wire, or call today for your 
the personnel department by noon of “new approach” agent’s kit. Get 
the first day. By noon, the company full details by contacting your 
travel representative had arranged local Central Standard General 
five business trips and had purchased Agent or: Robert O. Shepler, 
that many airplane tickets. Within C.L.U., Agency Director. 


a half hour of opening, the infirmary 


had applied its first Bandaid. Five CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


minutes after opening, the purchas- Fkanded (GOS — INSURANCE COMPANY 


ing department had completed a 211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6. Illinois 
$500 order for printed matter. Life e Accident « Sickness 
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“Insuring Insurability” 
“Insurability Insurance” 


“Cuaranteed Purchase Option” 


No matter what name you give to this exciting new coverage, 
we at Bankers Life Company are proud to have introduced 
it. We are equally proud of comments in the insurance 
trade press like: “‘We believe Bankers Life has started one 
of the most important merchandising trends in the life in- 
surance business. . . .” 

We appreciate also comments in publications outside our 
industry like: “. . . it takes courage to initiate an insurance 
venture of this kind” in an advertising publication, or a 
major metropolitan newspaper commenting in an editorial 
on this new insurance idea: “Bankers Life has long been 
known as a progressive, pattern-setting firm in the insurance 
business.” 


Yes, alertness to changing times and needs has marked 
Bankers Life as “The Company That Fits The Need” as we 
have pioneered other coverages like the “Wife Protection” 
rider .. . Group Permanent Life . . . Widow’s Pensions . . . 
and Deductible H&S Plans. Do you wonder that Bankers- 


lifemen are proud of the Company they represent? 


BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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BUSINESS 


DEVELOPMENT 


EARL C. JORDAN 
General Agent, Chicago 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


HE BASIS FoR the success of the 
eden life insurance agencies is 
the professional competence and 
reputation of their producers. These 
factors are a matter of individual 
attainment, but it is one of the func- 
tions of the general agent to hasten 
their development. 

Toward this end, our agency has 
always attached great importance to 
the idea of ‘equipment’ the insurance 
salesman. For years, the agency has 
had as one of its vital operations a 
business development office. This 
office is not just a title on a door 
with which to impress visiting fire- 
men ; it is a going concern which has 
the same ultimate objective as all 
the agency’s departments: selling 
more life insurance. 


More Time in the Field 


There are two reasons why we 
believe so strongly in our business 
development program. It develops 
additional volume by giving agents 
more time in the field—25 to 50 per 


cent more. Secondly, it develops 
additional volume by attracting 


qualified agents, the agency telling 
them, among other things, “We can 
take over the majority of the time 
you would have to spend in the 
office.” 
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Manager of the business develop- 
ment department is Gordon Roger, 
a life insurance producer whose 
background qualifies him uniquely 
for his Before joining the 
agency, he was in the trust adminis- 
tration and trust new business de- 
velopment departments of Chicago 
Title and Trust Company, and 
taught a course in selling at North- 
western University for nine years. 


post. 


Small Staff 


His staff consists of two men—an 
analyst and a computing clerk—and 
two typists. 

The function of the business de- 
velopment department is to supple- 
ment the sales planning and pre- 
sentation of the agent, thereby re- 
ducing time required in planning and 
enabling him to make more effective 
presentations. This is accomplished 
through the preparation of sales 
illustrations for package and pro- 
gramming selling, complete audit 
service and estate and business in- 
surance analysis and planning. 
Package Selling. A proposal can be 
worked up from savings, mortgage 
or retirement viewpoints. After an 
interview with his prospect, the agent 
asks the business development office 
to prepare a proposal keyed to the 
special need he has uncovered. This 
is drawn up by Roger’s office. After 
approval, it is prepared and typed 
up in a form designed to make it 


DEPARTMENT 


most saleable, and is delivered to the 
agent. 

The department has at its disposal 
a great variety of illustration forms 
provided by Massachusetts Mutual. 
These forms are employed whenever 
possible so as to arrive at a stand- 
ardization of presentation, but they 
have their own particular advan- 
tages. Their variety enables the 
agent to employ one closely approxi- 
mating the prospect’s needs. Also, 
these forms have been developed to 
bring out the best sales approaches. 

If the agent wants special ma- 
terial, Roger sits down with him to 
find out what he desires. However, 
most men in the agency use the 

(Continued on the next page) 





One of our vital operations 
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Business Development—Continued 


forms. They enable the agent to 
supply more illustrations to more 
people more quickly. The more 
established agent who may be work- 
ing on bigger sales can afford the 
time required for a more personal 
presentation, but most—especially 
the new men—want something as 
quickly as possible, Jordan associates 
can have an illustration the same day, 
if urgent; in two days, on the 
average. 

Programming. Program selling de- 
velops greater sales volume. Be- 
cause it is more complete, it results 
in greater satisfaction on the part of 
the client and a closer relationship 
between him and the agent. It is 
from this closer relationship that 
further sales are made. 

The business development depart- 
ment performs the complete pro- 
gramming for the agent. The agent 
provides the facts; the office does 
the computation and analyses neces- 
sary for the finished work. 

The programming report which 

the agent takes back to the client 
points out specific needs—and in- 
surance to fill those needs. 
Audit. The business development 
office prepares audits for any and all 
in the agency. The life insurance 
salesman who has prepared a com- 
plete audit appreciates the time and 
pains-taking effort required to do 
the job thoroughly. 


Six Hours of Preparation 


It has been found that the agency’s 
complete audit service represents 
about six hours in preparation time 
for each case; time which this office 
restores to the agent for field work. 

Complete service such as this re- 
sults, the agency has found, not only 
in larger single sales but also in re- 
ferred leads and in fitting the client 
to future sales. The agency’s asso- 
ciates can show increase in volume 
and commissions and an upgrading 
of prospects and clientele. 

The agency itself benefits in this 
tone of professional setting and 
service and in the upgrading of its 
own agents. 

Estate Analysis. The business de- 
velopment office works up a financial 
plan which will accomplish maxi- 
mum benefit for the family, preserve 
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the estate, provide for most economic 
transfer of the insured’s estate in 
event of death and for the most 
economic handling of death ex- 
penses. 


Steps Involved 


Steps involved in a Jordan estate 
analysis: 
1. The agent obtains the factual data 
as much as possible on the client’s 
holdings, personal property, busi- 
ness activities, etc. 
2. Initial conference between agent 
and Roger to crystallize the objec- 
tives of this specific analysis. 








RECORD TOTAL 


The Earl C. Jordan agency wrote 
a record total of $15,423,712 in ordi- 
nary life insurance for the first six 
months of 1958. Added to this is 
$4,692,460 in group business and 
$119,655 in annuity for total business 
of $20,315,827 in this period. 











3. Mechanical operation of comput- 
ing taxes, administrative costs, plus 
the complete auditing of life insur- 
ance, 
4. Intermediate conference with 
agent to familiarize him with work 
done and to arrive at a decision on 
proposals to be made. 
5. Plan finalized; 
changes ; final typing. 
6. Agent has interview with client. 
Objectives of this service are : 
1. To discover fundamental needs 
for life insurance which would not 
be apparent under usual program- 
ming, interviewing. The result of 
estate analysis by the office is usually 
the sale of substantially greater 
amounts of life insurance to meet 
these hitherto unrecognized needs. 
2. To find other, or ‘auxiliary’, 
needs for life insurance . . . cash 
to replace the client in the business 
or to protect the corporation during 
the transition brought about by his 
death. 
3. To point out collateral benefits to 
be gained through life insurance. The 
estate analysis here can be expanded 
to cover business angles and enter 
the area of business insurance. 


any necessary 





Business Insurance Plans. The big 
sales are made on business insurance 
cases. The sole proprietor, the part- 
ners, the stockholders of a closed 
corporation are all interested in pre- 
serving the values of their invest- 
ment and their efforts. Lif 


insur- 
ance is one of the principle means 
of achieving these objectives. 

The business development ‘\epart- 
ment prepares plans for sole 
proprietor. buy and sell proposals 
for partners, and stock reti:ement, 
buy and sell, key man, sala’ con- 
tinuation, deferred compensation and 
split dollar plans for the corp: ration. 

A Twin Motive 

And here again, the Jorda: busi- 
ness development departmeni has a 
twin motive: uncover all nee«s and 
present plans to meet those veceds; 


and satisfy the buyer by interest 
shown and service rendered 
to retain his future business. 
Advisory Capacity. Among auxiliary 
services to the agency’s associates, 
the business development depart- 
ment relays information on new (or 
changes in) law statutes and tax 
regulations, how they relate to the 
sale of life insurance sales oppor- 
tunities they might disclose. 

The office is also available to con- 

sult on sales approaches and _ pre- 
sentations. 
Promotional Materials. The office 
obtains, distributes and keeps the 
agents informed of all new promo- 
tional materials developed and of- 
fered by the company. 

The preceding paragraphs have 
spelled out the benefits which asso- 
ciates of the Jordan agency receive 
from their business development 
office. But topping all is the one big 
‘plus’ this office contributes to the 
agency: these benefits are available 
in the agency itself—just around 
the corner or down the hall. The 
door of the department’s manager is 
always open and his telephone al- 
ways at hand, whether to furnish a 
quick answer or to consult on the 
progress of an estate analysis. 

This has proved especially valua- 
ble to young people entering the 
business. They come along faster. 
And it is a boon to the older men to 
whom experience has brought a 
knowledge of their limitations. 

All go out on the street “better 
equipped.” 


O as 
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I really enjoyed the 1958 
Basswood Fishing Party 









and consider it one of the finest 
trips any agent has 

the opportunity to go on 

— Meyer F. Marks 


Arkansas State Agency 
Little Rock 








O other production contest for N/W National agents engenders such spirited competition as 


does the quarter-century-old tradition of Basswood Month, held each October. 


Winners of this contest get to enjoy four days of fishing and good fellowship with the Company's 


president at beautiful Basswood Lake in the Minnesota-Ontario border lakes country. 


They become members of the exclusive ABC, fish for the elusive walleye, northern pike and 
small-mouth bass with the help of experienced guides. They feast on hearty shore dinners and 


over cups of steaming coffee engage in a healthy exchange of ideas and professional experiences. 


Thus, to be an ABC member signifies much more than just winning a contest. It is a hallmark 
of growth, and another reason for the high regard in which our agents hold the N/W National 


franchise and the opportunities it represents. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ° MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


N/W NATIONAL 


ife Insurance for Living 


he CRP eee Ne See 
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ass’n notes 


American College of Life Underwriters: 
B. N. Woodson, CLU, president of Amer- 
ican General Life, was elected to the board 
of trustees. 


Associated Hospital Service of N. Y.: 


Maxwell Lehman, deputy city administra- 


tor of the City of N. Y., was elected a 
member of the board of directors. 


California Insurance Dept.: Frank Ful- 
lenwider, San Francisco Area Administra- 
tor for Alcoholic Beverage Control and 
formerly chief of the compliance and legal 
div. of the California Ins. Dept., has re- 
turned to that position. 


Estate Planners Quarterly: Samuel L. 
Zeigen, CLU, New York City general agent 
for Provident Mutual, has been appointed 
to the editorial board. 


Florida Insurance Dept.: Norman lk. 
Thomas has been appointed director of 
financial responsibility div. replacing the 
late Edgar P. Wesley. 

John S. Ripandelli has been appointed 
chief examiner and actuary succeeding the 
late C. J. McCann, who had been with the 
department for 39 years. 


Institute of Life Insurance: Jerry P. Olds, 
former advertising and sales promotion 
manager for a division of General Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, has been named to the 
post of assistant director of the promotion 
and advertising division. 


International Claim Ass'n: Officers 
elected: President, Howard J. LeClair 
(vice president, Mutual of Omaha); vice 
president, Daniel A. McCabe (general 
manager, Prudential); secretary, Louis L. 
Graham (vice president, Business Men's); 
and treasurer, John T. McAlexander (2nd 
vice president, Bankers National). 


Life Advertisers Ass'n—Southern Round 
Table: New officers: Chairman, Clarence 
Bishop (Protective Life); vice chairman, 
Robert Lancaster (Life of Va.); and secre- 
tary, Clay Alexander (Lamar Life). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Atlantic Alumni Ass’n_ officers elected: 
President, Arthur W. Schmidt (general 


agent in New York City for New England 
Life); vice president, Robert L. Snowden 
(manager in Trenton for Metropolitan); 
and secretary-treasurer, Chester R. Jones 
(general agent in Washington, D. C., for 
Massachusetts Mutual). 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Staff re- 
alignment: Alden F. Jacobs from assistant 
treasurer to treasurer; Arthur J. Tufts 
from assistant secretary to manager-re- 
search and planning; Elmer W. Earl, Jr., 
from assistant secretary to assistant man- 
ager-research and planning; and Herbert 
C. Brinkerhoff, Jr., assistant manager-re- 
search and planning. 

Admission of following companies brings 
membership to 349; Praetorian Mutual 
Life, Dallas; Universal Life, Memphis: 
Maryland Life, Baltimore; and African 
Homes Trust, Cape Town, South Africa. 


National Ass'n of Credit Management: 
Edwin B. Moran has been appointed exec- 
utive vice president and manager. He 
had been acting executive manager since 
Henry H. Heimann’s death recently. Mr. 
Moran is also vice president of Credit 
Research Foundation, director of NACM 
sales, promotion and advertising, and gen- 
eral manager of Credit and Financial 
Management magazine. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Women Leaders Round Table officers: 
Chairman, Suzanne Audet, CLU (Quebec 
agent, Prudential of England); vice chair- 
man and program chm., Florence Axelson 
(agent, State Mutual Life, Minneapolis). 
Committee chairmen—membership, Helen 
Tall (agent, New England Life, Towsen, 
Md.); nominations, Margaret Vogelsang 
(agent, Conn. Mutual, Manitowoc, Wis.); 
publicity, Grace Ross (agent, New York 
Life, Brooklyn); historian, Hermine Kuhn 
(independent underwriter at New York, 
N. Y.); education, Florence McConnell 
(agent, John Hancock, Galesburg, IIL); 
and memorial, Elsie Doyle (agent, Union 
Central, Cincinnati). 

Albert C. Adams of Philadelphia, former 
president, will head the 1958-59 Commit- 
tee on Social Security and Thomas R. 
Buchanan, Jr., of Washington will be 
chairman of the Committee on Affairs of 
Veterans and Servicemen. 

The September 30 membership was ap- 
proximately 75,250 as compared with the 
previous high of 73,431 at end of 1957. 








DINER'S CLUB IN 
INSURANCE 


THE DINERS’ CLUB now offers to 
members a comprehensive accident 
and personal injury insurance policy. 
specially designed for travelers. A 
group of life and casualty i: 


urance 
companies will jointly furn sh the 
coverage exclusively for the club's 
members, who will be able t harge 
the coverage as part of their regular 
monthly bill. The need for te pur- 
chase of vending machine _olicies 
and single trip insurance com- 
pletely eliminated and the lo . price 
policy pays, in addition to louble 
indemnity benefits while traveling, 
full benefits near home. will 


protect members as passengers on 
commercial airlines includiny non- 
scheduled flights, cars, buses. rail- 
ways, private yachts. and 
while walking or driving. 


ships, 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


THE INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
estimates that close to $800,000,000 
of life insurance policy benefits will 
be set aside this year by policy 
holders and beneficiaries to estab- 
lish income plans. The amount set 
aside is currently about two and a half 
times the total ten years ago. About 
20% of the total benefit payments 
generally available for income pur- 
poses—ordinary and group death 
benefits, matured endowments and 
cash surrender values—were used to 
create income plans last year. 





Integrity IS THE FOUNDATION 


UPON WHICH SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AND AGENTS BUILD LASTING SUCCESS. 


NATIONAL EQUITY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Robert D. Lowry, CLU, President 
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Acacia Mutual: Harvey R. Lampshire, 
a retired Commander in the U. S. Navy, 
will serve as an estate and business insur- 
ance analyst at northern Virginia branch. 


Aetna Life: Donald J. Day has been 
appoin ‘d assistant secretary-comptroller’s 
dept. fo: this company and Aetna Casualty. 

James A. O’Connor has been appointed 
to newly-created position of regional 
group annuity supervisor in greater New 
York City area. George B. Chapman, Jr., 
is succeeding his father, George B. Chap 
man, Sr., Who has retired after 46 years, 
as northeastern Ohio general agent. 


All American Life: Harry Lowe has been 
appointed supervisor of the group dept. 

J. Waring Slover, formerly agent and 
district manager-ordinary for Coastal 
States, has been appointed agency builder 
for southeastern Georgia. 


Allstate Life: David M. Arnt has been 
appointed sales supervisor for life at 
Indianapolis regional office. 

Marvin F. Johnson, formerly associated 
with Sun Life of America in Baltimore, be- 
comes claims director for accident-sick 
ness-hospitalization and life. 


American Life (N. Y.): Vice president 
Paul E. Van Horn, CLU, will have gen 
eral supervision over expanded activities 
in New York City and adjacent metro- 
politan territory. John A. Palmer has 
been appointed superintendent of agencies. 
Huston Leonard has been appointed life 
superintendent at Los Angeles branch. 


American National: Orson P. Millet, 
district manager, has been promoted to 
head the ordinary branch office in Anchor- 
age, Alaska, with title of general agent. 


Bankers Life (lowa): J. D. Krusenstjerna 
has assumed new duties as field supervisor 
stationed in Des Moines. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Frank W. Rei has 
been advanced to director of training 
succeeding Henry Fouts, retired. 


Beneficial Standard: Richard J. Solie will 
manage the new agency located at 611 
Park Hill Drive, Billings, Mont. 


Berkshire Life: Valmore E. Alcombright 
has been appointed administrator of in 
surance and employee benefit plans. 


Brotherhood Mutual: Donald F. William- 
son, district agent at Richmond (Ind.), has 
been appointed district manager for the 
new Fort Wayne agency, with Donald 
L. Watson named field supervisor. 


Canada Life: Lael S. Dissmore has been 
appointed manager in Riverside. Thomas 
A. Mason has been named branch super- 
visor of Cleveland branch. 


Central National: Harold FE. Stout, 
formerly eastern regional director of Re- 
search Institute of America, has been 
named director of agencies. 
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Certified Life: Bob Blake has been ap 
pointed agency supervisor at home office 
in Dallas. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): Stephen D. Hanni- 
gan has been appointed assistant regional 
superintendent in New York City and will 
be associated with Sandford R. Johnson, 
Colonial’s regional superintendent at 
Chubb & Son’s downtown office. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): William H. 
Heady, Jr., has been appointed manager 
of Mobile (Ala.) district. 


Commonwealth Services, Inc.: C. Charles 
Burns, formerly partner and general man 
ager of Florida Group Undrs., Miami, has 
joined the insurance and pensions dept. 
as a consultant on welfare programs. 


Conn. General: Leonard J. Howell has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies-brokerage div. at home office and 
is succeeded as manager of the New 
Orleans brokerage agency by Ray W. 
Brown, advanced from assistant manager. 
Mervyn F. Perry has been advanced to 
manager of Cleveland brokerage agency. 
Named senior brokerage consultants: Ray- 
mond H. Foster, Charlotte;. Ralph E. 
Johnson, Seattle; and Melvin S. Smith, 
Boston. John D. Cronin and Hugh W. 
indes, Jr., have been named brokerage 
consultants at Seattle and Boston respec 
tively. 

Charles D. Howard, group manager in 
Fort Worth, has been named district 
group manager for Dallas-Fort Worth 
area. Working with him will be Donald 
1. Walters, district group pension man- 
ager. Named field group pension repre 
sentatives: John M. Briggs in Hartford, 
John R. Parsons in Cleveland and Roger 
i. Steinharter in New York City. 

John R. McElderry, agency assistant at 
home office, has been placed in charge of 
Cleveland branch. Thomas §S. Shea, 
assistant manager of San Francisco branch, 
has been named district manager at Oak- 
land. 

New assistant managers: Frederick S. 
Volotta, Syracuse, and Nicholas J. 
Farago, 41st St., New York City. Agents 
named staff assistants: Hugh Dolby, Chi- 
cago; George W. Drysdale and Robert 
N. Jacobs, San Francisco; and Carl S. 
Hohengarten, Boston. 


Conn. Mutual: A new general agency has 
been opened in Sacramento, making seven 
in the state of California, with Everett 
H. Goodale promoted to general agent. 


Continental Assurance: Robert H. Haw- 
kins, CLU, has been appointed manager 
at St. Louis branch and is succeeded as 
assistant manager at Detroit by Laurence 
1. Burk. 

General agent appointments: Z. P. King, 
Dallas; G. W. Gramley, Texarkana; and 
Dan N. Saye, Oklahoma City. 


Cosgrove, Dunn, Carter & Higgins: ‘This 
San Diego general insurance firm has been 
changed to a partnership under the name 





of Carter and Higgins of California, Inc 
Harry W. Evans has been appointed secre 
tary of the corporation (located at 3052 
E. Cajon Blvd.) and manager of the life, 
group and accident insurance dept. of the 
firm. Clark Higgins is vice president and 
treasurer and Paul T. Carter is president. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): A new position, 
that of assistant to the president, has been 
established and will be filled on a rotation 
basis from various departments The 
period of service will range from 12 to 18 
months after which the appointee will 
return to his former position. First ap- 
pointee is William M. Noland, CLU, man 
ager, salary administration div 
nel dept. 

Robert L. Zellman has been named 
production manager and department ad- 
ministrator of the city mortgage dept 
John R. Loewenstein has been appointed 
chief appraiser in the farm mortgage dept 


of person 


Fermers New World: David McCord, 
formerly with, Milliman & Robertson con 
sulting actuaries in Séattle, has been ap 
pointed assistant actuary at 

in Mercer Island, Washington 


home office 


Fidelity Mutual: [William A 
Mary FE. Yardley have been 
assistant actuaries. 

Burtis W. Preston has been named gen- 
eral agent at St. Paul. 


Porter and 
appointed 


Fry & Associates, George: [This Chicago 
New York-Los Angeles management con- 
sulting firm has promoted the following 
officers: William J. Biehl, from president 
to chairman of the board; Robert F. Dick, 
from executive vice president to president; 
vice presidents Francis H. Boland, Jr., and 
William T. Hocking become executive vice 
presidents of eastern and central divisions, 
respectively; George N. Saum, from vice 
president to administrative vice president 
and Roger E. Ball, from account manager 
to vice president. 

George A. Fry, founder and formerly 
chairman of the board, was elected chair 
man of the executive committee. 


Great-West Life: Harold R. Gaisford has 
been appointed branch manager of the 
first agency in Arizona situated at 3500 N. 
Central Ave., Phoenix. 


Home State Life: Agency dept. re 
organized: Agency vice president W. S. 
Cox continues to head the dept. and is 
assisted by superintendents of agencies 
J]. M. Hamilton and O. E. Shoaf, who, 
in turn, are assisted by field supervisors 
G. B. Callaway and J. L. Hoyle, respec- 
tively. Director of training B. N. Moseley 
and agency dept. is G. E. Thresher. 


Ilinois Mid-Continent: Grant 4. Sharpe, 
CLU, has been appointed director of ad 
vanced underwriting. 


Investors Syndicate Life: Curtis F. 
Fuller, formerly manager of salary allot- 
ment sales for New York Life, has been 
appointed sales manager. 


(Continued on the next page 
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Field Appointments—Continued beck has been promoted to vice president. 

C. Thomas Chandler, Douglas R. Schoen 
Jefferson Standard: Butler B. Fowler, feld and Harold E. Stanard were elected 
Jr., has been advanced to manager of Fort superintendents of agencies and Charles 
Worth branch succeeding Felix L. Hargis, E. Stevens, assistant secretary of Indemity 


retired. of N. A., elected assistant secretary. 

: ; ; Harry P. Green, CLU, formerly district 
John n : David B. Gray, regional .- E rsa Ne , 
o Ha cock eee tee 5. manager in Norristown (Pa.) for Pru- 
director of agencies, has been appointed it bee been eumeleted eraee eon 
district manager in Cleveland East (Ohio). <2, Moms ap} g ‘ ‘ 


ager in third agency in Philadelphia 
Johnson & Higgins: Guy L. Fairbanks, located at 12 S. 12th St. Elmore F. Allain, 
formerly an assistant vice president in formerly brokerage manager in New 
group sales at New York Life, has been Orleans for Occidental Life, has been ap- 
appointed assistant vice president in the pointed manager of New Orleans Service 
employee benefit plan dept. office succeeding G. Ernest Thomas, 
; appointed assistant superintendent of 

Life of North America: Leroy G. Stein- agencies at Philadelphia. 





Great Southerners offer 


ACCIDENT-SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 


to the People of the 
Great Southwest 
These policies complete the portfolio for the Great 


Southern agent. They are offered in addition to the 
many varied life and group policies. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Lite Insurance Company 
Vi é 


Fs Jed 











ae 5 2) 3 7 ee 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


6100 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Robert L. Pope, Cincinnati manager, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies at home office. 


Life of Virginia: Dr. J. Morrison Hutch, 
son, Jr., has been elected assistant 


medical 
director. 

T. Warren Orr has been transferred 
as manager to Bristol (Tenn icceed 
ing Thomas S. Mattox, recently :; vinted 
regional director of agencies anager 
William D. Orander transfert from 
Burlington to Kinston, N. C., succeeding 
Mr. Orr; and manager John Vi rarbe 
moved from No. 2 district in New Orleans 


to Burlington (N. C.). 


Lincoin National: Representati: es 


ap 
pointed to supervisory posts in °eir = 
spective agencies: Quentin F. lering 
(J. A. Bryant Agency), Richmond, Va 
Benjamin P. Glassman, CLIl Feustel 
Berglas Agency), Los Angeles; 11 am | 


Ongena (Sullivan Agency), Detroit: Charles 
P. Pickett (J. K. Pace & Assoc.), \ nphis 
and Harry ]. Hann, Jr., (W.1 
Assoc.), Norfolk, Va. 

Frank W. Smoot has been name super 
visor in the Glenn G. Lamar Agency 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ool & 


Manhattan Life: James R. § en 
formerly district group supervisor wit! 
Crown Life, has been appointed neral 
agent in Atlanta. 


Manufacturers Life: Lee Vranek has been 
appointed branch manager of the new 
Denver office opened in Ist Nat’! Bank 
Bldg. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Walter G. Bilbrey 
Jr., CLU, assistant general agent in 
Toledo, has joined the home office staff 
as assistant superintendent of agencies 

\ new district group office has been 
opened in Cincinnati with Douglas J 
Simpson, district group representative, in 
charge of sales and service. 


Metropolitan Life: Ernest K. Beckley 
executive assistant in field training, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 


Midland National: Richard W. Hante 


has been named field supervisor. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): William H. Lea 
Jr., has been promoted from instructor at 
home office training school to general 
agent in Rutland (Vt.). 


Monumental Life: Sianley B. Kitz 
Jr., has been appointed general agent in 
North Wales (Pa.). 

Promotions: Manager John P. Yochin 
transferred from St. Louis #3 to St. Louis 
#2; manager Joseph H. David transferred 
from East St. Louis (Ill.) to St. Louis 
#3; and staff manager Frank Laurctella at 
East St. Louis becomes manage1 


Mutual Benefit Life: A New England 
district group office has been opened at 
334 Boylston St., Boston, supervised by 
Joseph T. Carberry, who was named New 
England district group manager. 


Mutual of N. Y.: George M. Gillet, //l, 
formerly with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
in public relations and sales promotion 
work, has been appointed assistant direc 
tor of advertising. Promotions: Donald 
J. Mertz and Charles R. Murrah to supet 
intendents of agencies; Clarke H. Williams 
and George A. Norwood to home office 
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sales siaff; and John N. Allman to assistant 


actua 


Assistant agency managers advanced to 
home office for special managerial train- 
ing: uph Alpert, Boston (Broderick 
Agenc Claud P. Barrett, Knoxville; and 
Ivine M. Stone, CLU, New York City 
Mver Agency). 

New units established: Baton Rouge 
La Eunice Bush, first woman manager! 
in con:panv’s history and one of few in life 
business Berkeley (Cal..—Gregory G. 
Kosn and Anaheim (Cal.)\—Douglas D. 
Eve 

Promoted to managers: Hallett W. 
Mapp at Richmond (Va.) succeeding Mr. 
Williams; Bruce Goshorn at Santa Rosa 


Cal.) replacing Mr. Norwood; and Glenn 
p. 7 r at Los Angeles succeeding Mr. 
Eve 

Additional agencies have been estab 
lished in St. Louis and Minneapolis with 


R. Edward Dix and Gerald G. Gray as 
managers, respectively. 


Mutual Trust: General agent appoint 
ments: James A. Keck, Portland, Ore.: 
Bruce R. Logan, Spokane, Wash.: Arthur 
L. Davis, Waterloo, lowa: William ( 
Babecki, Chicago; and Elmer C. Graber in 
Pittsburgh replacing Clyde Brunner, ap 
pointed manager of field training at home 
ofhice 

Gerald B. Dewey, formerly an agency 
instructor and agent for Chicago agency of 
New York Life, has been appointed field 


super tsor, 


Nationwide: Lesie) {. Neiditz, who 
formerly headed Neiditz Associates (asso 
dation group insurance specialists) in 
Hartford, has been appointed sales supet 
visor of the group insurance pension dept 

Upstate New York appointments 
Robert C. Davis, regional underwriting 
manager; and George W. Conner, group 
sales manager at home office, becomes 
manager of Syracuse sales region. 


New England Life: Michael Anton has 
been appointed market analyst. 


New York Life: Promoted to second vice 
presidents: Richard W. Baker, Jr., Rollin 
F. Bennett, Howard H. Conley, Donald 
E. Meads, Eugene §. Ovenshine, Emery I 
Peabody, Laurence B Soper, {delbert G 
Straub, Jr.. and Wilson M. Underwood 
New assistant vice presidents: Peter J 
Burns, Jack B. Collins, William N. Hutchi 
son, Leonard K. Pfiffner, Mrs. Amelia 
Reichert (first woman in company's 
history to this post), Gordon W. Stables 
and John C. Williams. Henry J. Bischoff, 
Jr., has been named assistant secretary and 
3ernard E. Docherty, assistant general 
counsel. 

John W. Hevener, formerly assistant 
account executive with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine, Osborne, has been appointed an 
advertising associate in the public rela 
tions dept. 

Promotions: Actuarial dept.—James J] 
Connors, Charles W. Kraushaar, Jr., Harry 
1. Woodman, Jr., to assistant actuary 
J. Burkam Ferris to administrative 
assistant; Newton L. Bowers, Jr., Gilbert 


1. Heun, Harvey Stabin, Joseph J. Stahl, 


II, to actuarial assistant. Auditing dept. 


Herbert W. Miller and Ray Sunderland, 


Jr.. to assistant general auditor; Arthur 
D. Bauer and Joseph T. Mooney to supe 
visor; Arthur P. Bennett to staff assistant 
Comptroller's dept—Walter G. A. Dol 


lard, Archibald J. Forsyth, Harry Hyams, 


Frank C. Lauer. Jr., WwW. Ralph McCar 
dell to executive assistant: Robert Brockle 
bank to manager-electronic operations 
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UT IN THE COLD 


Another Hot Prospect got away because this 
salesman didn’t have a complete line of 
competitive plans (and at competitive commission 
rates). If this happens to you . . . ask ANICO 
about their Brokerage line of 

© Competitive Policies © Special Plans 

© Competitive Commissions 





ANICO SALES LEADERS 
© Family Policy. : @ Income Conversion Rider. © Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
® $10,000 minimum special. © Annuities. © Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
° $25,000 minimum special. @ All forms of A&H. Profit-Sharing plans. 
© Life with Family Income © Complete line of ®@ Family Income 

to age 65. mortgage protection. Term Policy. 


Openings everywhere in territory for Representatives, Brokers, Special Brokers 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 
experience will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER FOUR AND ONE THIRD BILLIONS IN FORCE 





Edward F. Schlichting to manager-miscel Gomes, Joseph W. Ingersoll to under 
laneous premium accounting; William F. writer; Henry F. Gruber and David R 
Stockton to manager-electronic data input; Struthwolf to associate underwrite 

and Arthur A. Wheeler to manager-elec Earl Forsyth was advanced to supervisor 
tronics research. Legal dept—M. Frank of field operations in real estate-mortgage 
Imann, Irving D. Burstein, Donald ¢ loan dept.; Arthur J. Arctander to execu 
Tiedemann to counsel; and Leo Haskell tive assistant in procedures dept.; John 
to assistant counsel. Group dept {iden F. Baxter to executive assistant in agency 
IV. Brosseau to associate group actuary; dept.; Dr. Denis J. O'Leary to associate 
Everett L. Dunbar to group underwriter; medical director and Dr. Anna Purdy 
Henry J. Golden, Jr., to executive Greene to assistant medical director, both 
assistant; William B. Lerf to manager- in employees medical welfare dept.; and 


accounting div.; George S. Schellenberg to Dr. Thomas P. Jernigan, III, to assistant 
manager-group actuarial div.; and Fred medical director, medical dept 

W. Meder to assistant manager-accounting General manager appointments: J. Tom 
div Underwriters dept—Wendell D. McCusker transferred from Duluth, Minn 
Chamberlin and Charles C. Stahl to senior 

underwriter; Edwin A. Flynn, Victor T 
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obituaries 


Quick: John G. Quick, executive vice 
president of The Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, died suddenly at the 
age of 59 of a heart attack on September 
2ist. After several years on the faculty 
of Pace Institute in New York City, Mr. 
Quick became a professional accountant 
with ten years of practice in insurance 
fields. He joined the Union Central Life 
in 1936 as assistant comptroller and in 
1937 was elected comptroller. In 1938 he 
was elected a vice president of the com- 
pany in charge of real estate and mort- 
gages. Mr. Quick saw service in World 
War I with the 12th Cavalry and served 
with the Marines in Haiti in 1921-23 and 
in Nicaragua in 1920. A Mason and a 
Shriner, he was a member of the Cincin- 
nati Lodge 133, F. & A. M. 


Walker: Robert G. Walker, vice president 
and director of the Union Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, was fatally injured 
in a sports car accident at Meadowdale 
Race Track, Elgin, Illinois. He was a son 
of the former president and brother of 
the present president of the company. 
Mr. Walker was also president of Standard 
Securities Company and of Competition 
Motors, Inc. a Little Rock sports car firm. 
He was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, the Litthe Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Little Rock Club, the Little 
Rock Life Underwriters Association, the 
Little Rock Country Club, and the Little 
Rock Kappa Sigma alumni association. 
Mr. Walker was a former city tennis 
champion and an experienced and licensed 
competition driver and a member of the 
Sports Car Club of America. 


Nussear: Miss Evelyn Nussear, a member 
of the Baltimore-Boynton agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
died September 10th at the age of 85. 
She joined the agency in 1919 and was a 
life member of the Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. Her name appeared many 
times on the annual list of the company’s 
100 leading producers. 


Flenniken: James B. Flenniken, an associ- 
ate of the Pittsburgh agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. died 
September 10th at the age of 77. He 
joined the company in 1910 and like Miss 
Nussear his name had appeared many 
times on the annual list of the company’s 
100 leading producers. 


Nelson: Ernest W. Nelson, general agent 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, for the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, died September 
12th. Mr. Nelson joined the Aetna Life 
in 1933 at Pittsfield, Mass. He served as 
district agent, assistant general agent, and 
general agent at Springfield, Mass. before 
assuming the Grand Rapids post in 1943. 


McCann: Cornelius J. McCann, actuary 
and chief examiner of the Florida Insur- 
ance Department died September 14th. 
Mr. McCann joined the State Insurance 
Department in 1919 and served under 
Commissioners J]. C. Luning, W. V. Knott 
and J. Edwin Larson. He was a veteran 
of World War I, a member of the Blessed 
Sacrament Catholic Church in Tallahassee, 
Knights of Columbus, Southeastern Ac- 
tuarial Society, Conference of Actuaries, 
and served as a member of the selective 
Committee of Blanks for over twenty 
years. 
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ANTI-INFLATION POLICY 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
policy against inflation and for the 
stability of the dollar was urged as 
a great national need, in a talk given 
before the Kiwanis Club by Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. “The United 
States has endorsed the full employ- 
ment policy and this is now a com- 
mitment of government, business 
and labor,” he said. “It is equally 
important, however, that something 
be done towards establishing a na- 
tional policy against inflation and 
for the stability of the purchasing 
power of the dollar. This is a prime 
need today, to protect our families 
against a depreciating dollar and to 
protect business and consequent 
employment against the disrupting 
uncertainties of long-term planning.” 

The growing importance of this 
question has placed it high among 
the national issues which have public 
relations implications today, the In- 
stitute head said. “Public relations 
is an integral part of the top manage- 
ment responsibility and has become a 
function of American business man- 
agement at both the corporate and the 
citizenship level,” he said. “One of 
the reasons the American capitalistic 
and enterprise system has succeeeded 
in recent years in contrast to what has 
happened in some other countries 
is the very fact that American busi- 
ness men have come to recognize 
their responsibility to report regu- 
larly to the public on their operations 
and have come to understand the 
social obligation to function as a 
citizen in the community. Included 
in this role of good business citizen- 
ship is a sustained interest in and 
leadership on issues that affect the 
people of the community and the 
nation as a whole.” 


Among the steps cited by Mr. 
Johnson as essential in establishing 
a nation anti-inflation policy would 
be included such specific objectives 
as a balanced Federal budget, maxi- 
mum use of all fiscal, monetary and 
credit powers, the encouragement 
of thrift principles and a stimulation 
of anti-inflation thinking among the 
ranks of business, labor and the 
public at large. He also said that 
life insurance, intimately concerned 
with its public responsibility and its 
stewardship of billions of dollars of 





family funds for future delivery, has 


periodically taken a stand publicly 
against the inflationary forces in an 
efort to help maintain the stability 
of the dollar and “now life insurance 
endorses the idea of a national ;olicy 
towards that end.” 

The campaign will appear ) the 
largest number of newspapers ever 
used by the Institute which in: !udes 
five hundred and seventy news) pers 
with a circulation of over fift, mil- 
lion. Every state including A |aska, 


as well as Hawaii, will be -epre- 
sented, with a maximum of ‘ {teen 
insertions scheduled between - )cto- 
ber and next May. The adv rtise- 
ments feature dominant illustr tions 
of family scenes, while the text 
hails the owners of life insurazice as 
“good providers” and suggest. that 
they take the initiative in determ ining 
whether their families are adeqi ately 
protected. 

The magazine campaign is de- 
signed to provide the readers of 
three national magazines of news and 
opinions with a number of basic 
facts about the operation of the life 
insurance business. Among the 
topics to be covered will be the in- 
vestment practices of the business, 
its diversification and size, the com- 
petitive aspects of the business both 
within itself and in relation to other 
institutions of savings, and the own- 
ership of life insurance in relation to 
income, place of residence, occupation 
and age. These messages, presented 
in editorial style, will appear in 
Time, Newsweek and U. S. News & 
World Report thirteen times be- 
tween October and May. The com- 
bined circulation of these three 
publications is over four million, and 
includes the nucleus of important 
opinion-forming groups in the coun- 
try. While the Institute has used 
these publications intermittently in 
previous years for statements ot 
policy, this is the first time the maga- 
zines are scheduled to receive a con- 
tinuing campaign. 


TWO IN ONE 


Howarp G. EIMERS, actuary of 
Washington National’s ordinary de- 
partment, obtained two fellowships 
in one year. He completed Course 
III of the Life Office Management 
Association Institute and also be- 
came a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries. 
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DON’T let surplus business get away .. . 


INCREASE YOUR °58 PRODUCTION 


WRITE OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY CONTRACTS WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


GET THE ANSWERS ON HOW TO PLACE 


BUSINESS that will boost your income 


DEPEND ON: 


BESTS 


LIFE UNDERWRITER’S GUIDE 


PRICED AT $2.00 PER COPY 





Here in one handy volume are all the hard to find facts . . . all the principal 
policy provisions . . . fully cross-indexed to make it the most useful, easiest 
instant ready reference for solving your insurance problems fast. More than 


17,000 answers to your questions on insurance problems involving: 


e ACCIDENT & HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION 
e ANNUITIES e JUVENILE 

e AVIATION e PENSION TRUSTS 
e BORROWER’S INSURANCE e SUBSTANDARD 

e DISABILITY e TERM 

e GROUP e WOMEN 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * RICHMOND 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Cold butter is 
hard to cut 


And cold prospects are hard to sell. 


Like butter, prospects are easier to work with after 
they've been warmed up a bit. That’s why we've been 
helping the man who sells Occidental insurance soften 


up a special class of prospect—the man with 10-50 
employees. 


Through Wall Street Journal ads we've been pointing 
out two things to this businessman: (1) The advantages 
of group insurance and (2) The desirability of having 
a professional insurance man help him with his insur- 
ance decisions. 


Altogether, 10 insertions in the Journal will make 4 mil- 
lion impressions on small group prospects! The man 
selling Occidental insurance knows that these repeated 
impressions will make those prospects easier to approach. 


And easier to sell. 
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We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundige, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Medical Doctor's Nerve Deafness 
Held To Be Total Disability Under 
Policy 


Mason, was a 
Des Moines, 
He began his practice in 
1947 and terminated 
itin June of 1955, because of “‘nerve 
deafness.” This deafness disabled 
him from performing many of the 
essential duties of his profession. 
His income had increased to almost 
$30,000 per vear by 1954, the year 
prior to his disability. The insured 
decided that he would 
radiologist, since one 

radiology is not required to depend 
on his hearing to a large extent. To 
learn radiology he entered a three- 
year residency in that field at the 
Veterans Hospital in Des Moines. 


Insured, one Dr. 
doctor of medicine in 
lowa. 
February of 


become a 


engaged in 


For that he received a salary of 
approximately one-tenth of his previ- 
ous earnings. Most of the time dur- 
ing residency he was being trained 
in X-ray work both at the hospital 
and the State University. Doctors 
do not make careers out of being 
residents. There is no known treat- 
ment or cure for nerve deafness. 
Previously, the insured had ac- 
quired a policy from Loyal Protec- 
tive Life Insurance Company pro- 
viding for monthly indemnity of 
$200 per month during total disa- 
bility. Total disability was defined 
in the policy as “complete loss of 
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The Legal Spothoht 


business time due to inability of the 
regular 
occupation or any gainful occupation 
for which he is reasonably fitted.” 
After the company denied liability 
for the disability payments, insured 
filed suit and obtained a jury verdict, 


insured to engage in his 


from which the insurance company 
appealed. The Supreme Court of 
lowa affirmed the decision of the 
trial court. 

The insurance company contended 
that the adduced at the 
trial established, as a matter of law, 


evidence 


plaintiff was engaged in a gainful 
occupation for which he was reason- 
ably fitted, as set out in the clause 
of the policy above quoted. How- 
ever, the lowa Court concludes that 
this “residency” was merely an edu- 
cational period and does not become, 
as a matter of law, because of 
insured’s receipt of the modest pay- 
ments allowed him, a gainful occu- 
pation for which he is reasonably 
fitted. payments resemble 
financial aid through scholarships 
or educational allowances to veterans 
under the G.I, bill. 
The rule of law in 
total disability does not mean a state 


These 


lowa is that 


It means 
inability to do all the substantial and 
material acts necessary to the prose- 
cution of the occupation of insured, 


of absolute helplessness. 


or some other occupation which he 
might enter in a customary and usual 
manner. The court further stated 
that this rule prevails in most juris- 
dictions. 

Total disability is a relative term 
which depends largely upon the 
character of the occupation, the 





capabilities of the insured and the 
circumstances of the particular case. 
It is usually a fact question to be 
determined by a jury 

Further, the court stated that the 
existence of disability is limited to 
a consideration of the present capa 
bilities of the insured and does not 
extend to a speculation in respect 
of an occupation or profession which, 
with training and study, he might 
follow in the future, 

The fact that the insured received 
a nominal sum for his residency 
would not be controlling, as the mod- 
ern trend seems to consider compen- 
sation as remunerative only as it 
returns the insured approximately 
the same livelihood as he formerly 
received. 

Mason vy. Loyal Protective Life 
Insurance Company, lowa Supreme 
Court. Filed July 28, 1958. 3 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 1171. 
Bradshaw, Fowler, Proctor & Fair- 
grave, Central National 
Des Moines 5, lowa, for appellant. 
Throckmorton, Parker, 
Mannheimer & Raife, 
Building, Des Moines 9, 
appellee. 


Building, 


Dickinson, 
Fleming 
lowa, for 


Insured Killed by Paranoiac Held Not 
Accidental 


The Carolina Life Insurance Com- 
pany had issued its policy of insur- 
ance to one said 
policy provided, among other things, 
that an additional amount would be 
paid if the insured died as a result 
of an accident. However, the policy 


i{Wontinued on the nex padae 


Deloache, which 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


had an exception providing that the 
additional amount should not be 
paid in the event death resulted from 
injuries intentionally inflicted by an- 
other person or by homicide. The 
insured was just inside the door to 
a store operated by a Mr. Wall. He 
called out in jest to a John T. Bur- 
nett, who was arriving at the store 
and was still in the yard. A short 
conversation followed, punctuated 
with oaths and charges by Burnett 
that Deloache had insulted his wife. 
Burnett drew a revolver from his 
pocket, shot and killed Deloache. 
Approximately five days after the 
shooting, Burnett was committed to 
the South Carolina State Hospital 
and was found to be mentally ill. 


The mental illness which he had 
was diagnosed as paranoia. 
The insurance company denied 


liability to the deceased’s beneficiary, 


the one afflicted with it 


though that person might have been 
contending that the insured died 
from injuries intentionally inflicted 
by another, or from homicide, the 
suit was filed. 

A doctor testified that paranoia 
impairs reasoning and judgment and 
does not 
know right from wrong, but has the 
intention of doing what he does, al- 
though irresponsible. 

At the conclusion of the trial, the 
beneficiary's motion for directed 
verdict was granted and the insur- 
ance company appealed to the South 
Carolina Supreme Court. This court, 
through Justice Taylor, reviewed 
the evidence and the policy provi- 
sions above set o* and concluded 
that the case shouid be reversed in 
favor of the insurance company. 

The injuries which resulted in the 
death of the insured were intention- 
ally inflicted by another person, even 
though mentally ill and not legally 
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Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
the industry, a knowledge acquired only withlongexperience. 
ORPORATION, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating 
Jinancing programs are invtted to consult with us. 
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responsible for such act. It follows 
that the additional accidental death 
benefit provision of this policy does 
not apply. 

Deloache, Et Al, respondents y. 
Carolina Life Insurance Company, 
appellant. 3 CCH Life Cases (24) 
1205. 

G. P. Callison, Greenwood, 5S. ¢. 
Turner, Padget & Graham, Carolina 


Life Bldg., Columbia, S. ©. for 
appellant. 
Charles & Charles, Greenwood. 


S. C., for respondents. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24 !912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, LIFE EDITION, pub. 
re monthly in Rensselaer, N. Y., for October 

State of New York, County of New York, ss, 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally «ppeared 
Arthur Snyder, who having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of BEST'S INSURANCE 
NEWS, LIFE EDITION, and that the foliowing is 
to the best of his knowledge and belief. a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of tne pub- 
lisher, editors, managing editor and business 
manager, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. 
Best Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Editors, John F. Guil- 
foyle, Thomas J. Lewis, Robert W. Lord; Manag- 
ing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg; Business Manager 
- Snyder, all of 75 Fulton Street, New York, 


2. The owner is Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; and the owners 
of 1% or more of the stock are: Gertrude V 
Ammermuller, 235 West !02nd Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 86 Prospect Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Trustees under the will of Alfred M. 
Best, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Randolph 
C. Betts, Montreal, Canada; Clem & Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Crum & Forster, 110 William St., 
New York, N. Y.; Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton St., 
New York, N. Y.; Lillian R. Floegel, 111 Stratford 
Ave., Garden City, N. Y.; Andrew J. Gavey, 75 
Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y.; Kellogg & Com- 
pany, Westfield, N. J.; Alice L. Kellogg, 615 
Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; Chester M. 
Kellogg, 615 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; 
Wilhelmina J. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., West- 
field, N. J.; Frank J. Matre, 10 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill.; John R. McElraevy, 394 Porter St., 
Manchester, Conn.; Raymond T. Smith, 10 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Vance C. Smith, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Snyder, 
75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, 
Garden City, N. Y.; Elma W. Thomas and Joan 
W. Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Whit- 
ney, 130 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
securities holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant's full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has an interest, direct or indirect, 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

ARTHUR SNYDER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 24th day of Sept., 1958. 
DONALD F. AYERS 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 30-5133375 
Qualified in Nassau County 
Commission Expires March 30, 1960 
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WwW ig¢g MUTUALS 
Zz PLAN! 


Here’s a brand new “tailored” family plan designed 
to appeal to any prospect because it brings you the flexibility you 


need to fit insurance to your prospects. 


€ 


Security Mutual’s Family Plan lets your prospects 
select exactly the type of life coverage 


they want, then protects the rest of the family, too. 


You see, Security’s new Family Plan consists of a Dependents’ 
/ Insurance Rider covering wife and children that can 


be added to any one of our “1600” series permanent life policies. 


i What’s more, other riders such as Family Income, Level Term, 
i Premium Waiver, Accidental Death, can be attached 


to this base policy. 


That’s flexibility for you! That’s Security Mutual’s Family 


Plan ...a plan you can sell! 


Contact your Security Mutual Agency today, or write... 





security mutual life insurance company 
Richard E. Pille, President. ? o / of -ffo 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice President. OWL Ctily OWL 


82 EXCHANGE STREET, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Field Appointments—from page 95 


to Denver; William H. Huff moved from 
Eau Claire to Lake Superior; and Harlow 
D. Gilbertson, CLU, advanced and trans- 
ferred to Eau Claire succeeding Mr. Huff. 


North American Life (Ill.): Staton John- 
son and John Fink have been appointed 
co-managers of the  newly-established 
Johnson & Fink Agency, located at 808 
Ingleside Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Northwestern Mutual: Bertrand T. 
Cournoyer has been appointed general 
agent at Rochester (N. Y.) succeeding Earl 
E. Lincoln, retired. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): A new commit- 
tee, Home and Branch Office Real Estate 
Committee, has been formed with presi- 
dent Horace W. Brower as chairman. 
Serving with him are board chairman and 
president of Transamerica Corp. Frank 
N. Belgrano, Jr., newly-elected director 
H. Taylor Peery, director Willsie W. 
Wood, executive vice president Powell E. 
Smith, and vice presidents H. G. Dobson 
and A. M. Burke. 

Promotions: Robert M. McDonald 
(Boston) and James J. Cich (Seattle) to 
assistant regional group managers; group 
sales representatives—Robert “W. Deeds, 
Houston, and James A. Lund and William 
N. Pittman, jr., Atlanta. 

Albert T. Keighley has been advanced 





$370,000,000.00 





P. O. BOX 2900 — LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
c/O C. S. PULLEY — AGENCY DIRECTOR 








For more 


CHARLES H. KIEFER, Vice-President 


For agents and 
brokers who also 
write automobile 
fire, theft and 
property 
insurance, 
Mutual Trust 
Life Insurance 
Company has 
prepared power- 
packed, new 
brokerage 
material — 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 





77 South Wacker Drive 


© Only surplus business is invited from full-time representatives of other companies. 
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- Chicago 6, Illinois 





and moved to 
manager 
associated 


Baltimore as 


brokerage 
and Robert L. Tiller, formerly 
with First Colony Life, has 
been named brokerage manager at Rich 
mond, Va. Robert J. Nenoff, formerly 
Seattle agent with Mutual Benefit Life 
has been appointed assistant brokerage 
manager in Seattle. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Ernest IV. ¢ 


100d 
win has been appointed supervisor jn 
New Mexico. 

Old Republic: Joseph J. Levy has been ap 
pointed an executive field underwy ter. 


Pacific Mutual: Managers named: /. 
Craig Bull, CLU, formerly Oaklaid divi 
sion manager for Prudential, Oakland 
agency; Randall K. Hunter, Mcmphis, 
Tenn.; and FE. Douglas Cochran. Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Pilot Life: 


Angelo Fergerson, formerly 
division manager with Prudent.al in 
Greensboro, and Lee Rorex, former» with 
Commowealth Life, have been appointed 
agency assistants in the home office «gency 


dept. 

Jay Parnell has been appointed uper 
visor in Little Rock, Ark. E. J. Gibson has 
been promoted to superintendent in the 
combination div. in the Lynchburg district 
office. 


Postal Life Ins.: Joseph M. Fenton, Jr, 
has been appointed sales promotion super- 
visor at home office. 


Prudential: Howard A. Austin, Jr., CLU, 
second vice president at northeastern 
home office, has been assigned to Canadian 
head office and is succeeded at Boston by 
William P. Lynch, CLU, who was second 
vice president at south-central home office. 
Conger Brown and Douglas J. Jones 
have been appointed managers at Norris 
town and Kingston, Pa., respectively 


\ general agency, to be known as the 
Clintcn P. Anderson General Agency, has 
been established in Albuquerque (N. M 


incorporating into it the personnel of the 
company’s agency there. Donald P. 
Stephens, CLU, agency division manager, 
becomes manager of the life dept. of the 
new organization. 


Republic National: Vincent M. Newlin, 
formerly Blue Cross district representative, 
has been appointed regional group man 
ager of Ore. and Wash. Jesse E. Flick has 
been named as special reinsurance repre- 
sentative at home office. 

Fred A. Schuth, Jr., has been appointed 
brokerage manager in Houston. 


Security Mutual 
Burt, formerly 
for Pacific 
general 


(N. Y.): William T. 
Atlanta district supervisor 
Mutual, has been appointed 
agent at 22 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Southland Life: George T. 
Jr., and John E. Owens have been pro 
moted to assistant vice presidents. 


Standard Insurance: Harold A. Mackin 
has been appointed agency supervisor for 
the home office agency. 


State Farm Life: The North Central 
office, coming under the management de 
centralization program, has assumed full 
agency responsibilities in Wis., Minn. 
N. D., and S. D. 
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State Farm Fire & Casualty and State 
Farm Mutual Automobile. Cranford W. 


Ingham ‘\eads the office as regional vice 
presiden with Elmer W. Holm and 
Robert irmstrong as deputy regional 
vice pre dents. 


State Mutual Life: Arthur A. Dunn, 
secretary -group div., has’ been promoted 
to assistant to the president and Robert 


H. Carey advanced to underwriting man- 
wer. : 
Dean Carmichael has been appointed 


manager of the Seattle group office. 
VYorman R. Nelson has been named man 
ager at 570 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, and will manage the agency estab 
lished aiid headed by Timothy W. Foley, 
who resigned as general agent but remains 
vith agency as director of brokerage sales 


Sun Life of Canada: Assistant superin- 
tendents of agencies 4. R. Hasley (group 
div.) and P. 8S. Mathewson (western Can 
ida) have been named executive assistant 
and associate superintendent of agencies 
for southern (Overseas) div., respectively. 


Union Central: Peter F. Naylor, former 
vocational rehabilitation supervisor for 
state of Oregon, has been appointed man 
ager of Portland agency. 

Russell H. Riggs has been appointed 
acting manager of the Indianapolis agency 
during the leave of absence granted Oren 
D. Pritchard to serve as president of the 
Nat'l Ass'n of Life Undrs. 


Union Labor Life: James M. Larson, field 
representative in Washington, D. C., has 
been named assistant agency manager. 


Union Mutual: Jolin F. Quinlan has been 
appointed general agent in Rochester, 
N. ¥. 

\ new agency office has been opened in 
Worcester (Mass.) under the management 
of Robert H. Johnson and is located at 
30 Main St. 


United Benefit: Donald F. Evans has been 
made associate general counsel. 

Appointments for this company and 
Mutual of Omaha: General agents named: 
Joseph C. Odell for Montana; J. L. Saggau, 
Wichita, Kan.; John Sudbay, Storm Lake, 
lowa; and Joseph L. Tauster, Chicago. 
Warren R. Whitted becomes service office 
manager in Chicago. To implement a 
major sales expansion program in north 
ern California following additions mad 
General agents—Jack B. Taylor, Oakland, 
E. §. Adams, Jr., San Jose, Charles A. Shu- 
bert, Stockton, and H. O. Smith, Sr., 
Fresno; managers—l’incent Monitto, San 
Francisco, and Richard Kemper, Sacra- 
mento. 


United Life & Acc.: /. Thomas Savino has 
been appointed company auditor 


Washington National: Advancements: 
Dale Darland to second vice president, 
continuing in charge of teacher group 
div.; C. D. Smith to third vice president 
in charge of all group exclusive of teachet 
group business; W. J]. Herrmann to third 
vice president in charge of group adminis- 
trative operations in home office and field; 
R. W. Raymond to third vice president, 
continuing his association with 
group div. in charge of eastern territory: 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester °« 


Massachusetts 


Canadian Home Office: 


Hamilton, Ontario 





portuni | 
IN ST. LOUIS 


In the prosperous St. Louis area we have available at this time a wonderful 
opportunity for the man ready for General Agent capacity. National Reserve 
Life, “Enduring As Rushmore", has currently over $230,000,000 Insurance In 
Force—and is conducting a dynamic expansion program throughout its entire 












operating territory. 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 


You are assured 
cooperation and tested sales aids. 
today for detailed information. All corre- 
spondence in confidence. 





for the man 
ready for 
GENERAL 
AGENT 
QUALIFICATION 


complete home office 
Write 


H. O. CHAPMAN 
President 


S. H. WITMER 
Chairman of the Board 








teacher 


and Frank Watt, group regional director. 

\ new planning division, to coordinate 
the new automation program with the 
other work on methods and procedures, 
has been established with John Pensock 
promoted to manager. Mr. Pensock will 
also continue to direct supervision of the 
automation section and David Way, super 
visor of methods section, will continue in 
the same capacity under the new planning 
division set-up. 

Frank C. Trenery has been appointed 
general agent in Wichita, Kan., with offices 
located at 2320 E. Central. 


West Coast Life: Ron J. Martin, formerly 
actuary of Home State Life, has been ap 
pointed group actuary. 


Western Life (Mont.): Ronald McClain, 
formerly general agent for Farmers & 
Bankers, has been appointed life special 
agent to supervise and direct the develop 
ment of life business from the agents of 
its afhliated company, St. Paul Fire & 
Marine. 


Woodmen of the World (Neb.): Rober! 
L. Kirk of Omaha, who was director and 
auditor, has been named national treasure 
replacing John B. Cobb, deceased. Other 
promotions: R. N. Dossmann, San Antonio, 
from national escort to auditor: J 1 
Oliver, Richmond, Va from national 
watchman to national escort; and Charles 
W.. Goodwin, Omaha, from national sentry 
to national watchman 
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Triple Play Industry—from page 23 


the world’s largest investment port- 
folio, has played a large role in the 
development of the whole nation and 
in the growing welfare of its citizens. 

As supplier of huge amounts of 
investment funds for economic 
growth, the industry has _partici- 
pated, and will continue to partici- 
pate, in increasing measure in making 
America strong. And a_ strong 
America is the greatest single de- 
terrent against foreign military ag- 
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The Substandard Risk— 
Hidden Profit Opportunity? 


Many life companies seem to shy away from 
substandard risks. Yet these risks can prove profitable, 
if they can be safely covered. And they are most 

likely to become valuable “‘good will ambassadors” 
for the company that insures them. 


Because North American is in life reinsurance 

exclusively, we are constantly exposed to impaired risks 

in large numbers and wide degree. This fact has 

produced experience in substandard risk underwriting 
which can prove invaluable to the life company with a 
borderline case on its hands. North American’s position in 
evaluating substandard business is this strong— 

we will reinsure cases rated up to 500% on an automatic 
basis and cases rated up to 1000%, on a facultative basis. 


Services of this caliber lead more and more 
life companies to reinsure with 


To find out more about our services, and 
what they might accomplish for your com- 
pany, just write for your free copy of our 
booklet, “Reinsurance Exclusively”. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS ¢ 


gression and the strongest single 
force for the peace and survival of 
the world. 

All of these services are assured 
by the competitive nature of our 
business. Competition in the insur- 
ance business is substantial in ex- 
tent and character. It is through 
competition that we have improved 
our contracts and have increased 
our public services. This, in my 
judgment, is most wholesome. 

Healthy and fair competition is 
good in every industry. But our re- 
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sponsibility to the public, to oy; 
policyholders and their beneficiaries 
demands, in addition, that we avoid 
the adoption of unsound practices 
and insurance procedures simply be. 
cause we wish to avoid defeat by a 
reckless competitor in the fury oj 
the market place. : 

| am not suggesting that 
not a place, an important 
bargain term insurance pi 
large group insurance cove 
dustrial insurance, and fo: 
list of legitimate contracts. 
only against the “loss le: 
creating an inequitable su 
speak only against appea 
rangements which carry the 
abuse and therefore inevital 
pective condemnation. I a; 
the agents never to betray our birth- 
right under the pressure of reckless 
competition, The one most essential 
characteristic of life insurance is its 
financial reliabilty. 

I remember my Dad, in the early 
thirties, coming home and _ saying, 
“Jimmy, I could look every man | 
met on LaSalle Street today right 
in the eye.” This right to pride and 
to confidence in financial reliability 
must never be compromised. Ass pro- 
fessionals, we can be proud to sell 
the best in the face of any type of 
competition, and we can never afford 
to do otherwise. 
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Growing Bigger 


It takes a big industry to execute 
this triple-play. The life insurance 
business is very big and is growing 
bigger. It is big because our na- 
tion, our continent is big—our popu- 
lation is big, our demands for every- 
thing under the sun are greater, our 
productive ability is greater. 

Our industry must be continu- 
ously conscious of the fundamental 
social purposes which we must serve 
painstakingly and effectively if we 
are to remain free from unnecessary 
regulatory control, nationalization 
and socialism. 

Let us never forget that bigness is 
not evil per se. Only men are evil 
and only men are good and [| submit 
that there are as many good men in 
big business as there are evil men in 
little business and vice versa. How- 
ever, big business carries big respon- 
sibility and the larger our industry 
grows, the larger our individual 
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compaiiies grow, the greater must be 
our acceptance of individual re- 
sponsi! ility for the highest standards 
of con iuct. 

It was recently written that 
twentieth century capitalism will 
justify itself by not only its output 
of pro ucts but by its content of 
life valies. Life insurance is, in my 
judgm it, one of the finest flowers 
of twentieth century capitalism be- 
cause its function is not the pre- 
datory exploitation of human and 
natural resources but rather the 
service of deep and fundamental hu- 
man needs for protection and 
security as well as for the promotion 
of thrift and the nourishment of a 
free economy. 

However, it is the clear lesson of 
history that where power exists, it is 
repeatedly tested as to its life con- 
tent. Power in any organization, 
corporate or governmental, is al- 
ways subject to the judgment of the 
community as to its service contri- 
bution and the political effects of 
such judgment are very apt to be 
decisive: The large corporation is 
always subjected to control of a 
political nature. Where a business 
enterprise, by reason of its size and 
function, becomes essential to the 
public, then the enterprise becomes 
what lawyers call “quasi-public” and 
subject to regulation in the public 
interest. This is what has happened 
to the life insurance business, and 
our institutions will be prime targets 


for further investigation and en- 
larged regulation. 
Our great duty, obligation, and 


yes, privilege, is to conduct the life 
insurance business so as to conserve 
the values, including freedom and 
flexibility of managerial actions, to 
the optimum extent. We must ever 
play our parts to earn and deserve 
public confidence and respect. This 
we can do by allegiance to high 
ideals and by a persistent recogni- 
tion of our primary public service 
responsibilities. 

Let us not forget that the real 
aim and end of business, as well as 
government, is to develop and serve 
the dignity, welfare and vital im- 
portance of the individual human 
being. This personal service role 
which the life underwriter performs 
in relation to his client is a great 
force supporting our profession. Our 
clients expect a deep and genuine, 
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one of the 





ance industry as a whole. 


(except single premium). 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





personal interest in their affairs. 


They are entrusting to us the han- 
dling of matters closest to their 
hearts, the future welfare of their 
families. The confidence they have 
in the agent as an individual human 
being looking out for their best in- 
terests is an essential ingredient to 
this relationship. 


In the days to come, it is in- 
cumbent upon all of us to cultivate 
and practice even more than hereto- 


nd gne of the 


Comparable year-to-date figures show that Central Life’s 
sales have consistently run well ahead of the life insur- 
There are several reasons 
why this is so— and Central Life agents agree that an 
important one is true graduated premium on all plans 
The quantity discount idea, 
first introduced in the United States by Central Life in 
1955, is another example of the sales-minded leadership 
that’s making one of the best one of the busiest, too! 


Coutial Le 


Progressive and competitive, yes 


at the expense of financial security 











DES MOINES 6, IOWA 


- « « but not 


ASSETS $160 Million 

suRPLUS | $134 Million 

INSURANCE | $520 Million 
IN FORCE 


fore, the concepts of close, friendly, 
unselfish, personalized service to our 
individual clients. It is one of our 
strongest and it gives the 
agent a rather unique advantage as 
he builds and widens the clientele 
of people who believe in him and his 
sincere devotion to their welfare. 
This can well be done only if we 
recognize that it takes high and 
sensitive ethical perception, as well 
as energy and faith and skill to be a 
successful life insurance underwriter. 


assets 
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THE MEN FROM MIDLAND MUTUAL 


Midland Mutual's Assistant Directors of Agencies—Dale E. Miller, CLU, Howard Prout, William H. Ellis, Jr. 


No “Ivory Tower’’ Approach Here... 


they go out to the field for effective consultation. 


Midland Mutual’s Assistant Directors of Agencies 
have combined backgrounds of more than 45 years 
in the field—in both management and sales. Now, 
as members of our home office team, they put this 
valuable experience to work as in-the-field con- 
sultants for Midland Mutual general agents. 

Visits made by these men are meaningful, pro- 
ductive. Their purpose: problem-solving action in 
all phases of agency activity—recruiting, training, 
sales management. Benefits for the general agent: 
new, worthwhile ideas; solid help in reaching his 
objectives . . . and the sense of belonging which 
comes from this close, personal cooperation. 


Full information on this and the many other ad- 
vantages of representing the Midland Mutual can 
be obtained by writing Charles E. Sherer, CLU, 
Vice President and Director of Agencies. 


Serving Personal 
Security Needs 


Since 1906 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Changes 


Howard A. Moreen, formerly assistant corporate 
secretary and vice-president of the group division, has 
been appointed vice-president and secretary succeeding 
James B. Slimmon, senior vice-president and secretary, 
who has retired after 40 years with the company. 


AMERICAN BANKERS Life Assurance 
Company of Florida 


SOUTHEAST LIFE Insurance Company 


Miami, Florida 
Merged 


American Bankers Life purchased on September 17 
all of the assets and liabilities of Southeast Life in 
exchange for 60,000 shares of new American Bankers 
Life $1 par common stock. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT LIFE 


Insurance Company, Nashville, Tennessee 


New President 


Harry A. McDonald, former chairman of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, has been elected presi- 
dent succeeding Frank Poole, who has resigned, but 
will continue to serve on the board as vice-chairman 
and chairman of the finance committee. 


BANKERS LIFE Insurance Company 


of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
New Vice-President 


James W. Lantz, formerly associated with Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and _ Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, has been elected vice- 
president and director of agencies to succeed C. H. 
Heyl, who retired earlier this year. 
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BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Co. 


Montclair, New Jersey 


Stock Dividend 


Executive Promotion 


The regular stock dividend of 5% was paid by this 
company on October 6 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 22. Capital is now $1,657,194, comprising 
828,597.22 shares, par value $2. 

Albert C. Windolf, formerly 
named to the newly created post of treasurer-comp- 
troller. Mr. Windolf, in addition to his duties a’ 
treasurer, will assume responsibility for all accounting 
functions, budget preparation and control, and cost 
accounting, 


treasurer, has been 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance Co. 


Los Angeles, California 
Officers Promoted 


Eric Geddes, formerly controller, has been elected 
vice-president and controller, and William Colley has 
been advanced to assistant vice-president and auditor 


CITIZENS LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Stock Split 
Capital Increased 


This company has increased its capital to $800,000 
(400,000 shares, par value $2) by sale of 150,000 shares 
at a price of $12.50 per share. Concurrently, par value 
of the stock was reduced from $4 to $2. Citizens Cas- 
ualty Company of New York now owns 246,188 shares 
or about 62% of the 400,000 outstanding shares 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Houston, Texas 
New President 
Lee W. Sherman, formerly vice-president in charge 


of home office operations, has been elected president of 


this company, to succeed the late M. A. Backlund 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE Insurance Co. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
New Post 


John S. Moyse, formerly associate actuary in charge 
of agency research, has been promoted to group actuary. 
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Our policies are available to you and 
your clients in the following states: 


Arkansas North Carolina 
Delaware South Carolina 
District of Columbia Tennessee 
Florida Texas 

Georgia Utah 

Louisiana Virginia 
Mississippi West Virginia 


New Mexico Puerto Rico 


THE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


Title Building + St. Paul & Lexington Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
SAratoga 7-3700 


SUL Uk. 


J 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 








THE FAMOUS 


ENTIMAS HOTEL, 
in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 





RECENTLY SERVING 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Travelers Insurance 
State Farm Insurance 
North American Accident Insurance 
Allstate Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 
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THE CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 
Dividend to Stockholders 


The regular quarterly cash dividend of $.60 per share 
was paid by this company October 1 to shareholders 
of record September 19. 


EQUITY ANNUITY LIFE Insurance Comoany 
Washington, D. C. 


New President 


Edward A. Fish, formerly vice-president and _lirector 
of agencies for Lincoln Income Life Insurance: Com- 
pany, has been elected president of this compa.ty suc- 
ceeding George Johnson, who is now chairma: of the 
board. 


FIRST FEDERAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Name Changed 


This company changed its name to First Fecerated 
Life Insurance Company effective July 21. 


GLOBE LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Control Bought 


This company has been acquired by Swift & Com- 
pany, meat packers. Swift has bought more than 99% 
of the stock, according to an official of the company. 
The price paid for the Globe was not disclosed. Swift 
& Company owns the Security Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, which writes accident and health for employ es of 
the meat packer. Plans are to expand activities of the 
Globe, which now operates in four states, to the entire 
country. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Officer Promoted 


Looper B. Lowry, formerly a general agent for the 
company, has been elected vice-president and assistant 
to the president and in his new capacity will have over- 
all supervision of South Florida ordinary agencies. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE Ins. Co. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Extra Dividend to Stockholders 


The regular quarterly cash dividend of $.40 per share 
was paid November 1 to stockholders of record October 
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10. Concurrently with the regular dividend, an extra 
cash dividend of $.40 per share was paid. This brings 
the tota’ cash dividends paid in 1958 to $1.95 per share, 
as com ared to $1.75 in 1957. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE Insurance Co. 
New York, New York 

Executive Promotions 

Ralph P. Schaberg, formerly secretary-treasurer, has 
been promoted to vice-president and secretary; Fred- 
erick \\. Lohm, who was director of agencies, vice- 
presiderit and director of agencies ; and Frank J. Finan, 
formerly assistant treasurer, treasurer; Raymond J. 
Force, formerly assistant treasurer, now assistant treas- 
urer and manager of bond department. 


MONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Address Changed 


This company has moved its home office to the home 
of its new affiliate, Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, at 1250 State Street. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE Insurance Co. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


New Vice-President 


John D. Griffiths, author and speaker, has been named 
vice-president and director of agencies of this company. 


PIONEER RESERVE LIFE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


PREFERRED RISK LIFE Assurance Company 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Purchased 
Name Changed 


Preferred Risk Insurance Company has purchased 
the Pioneer Reserve Life, which was organized in 1926 
as a legal reserve stock company but had been inactive 
since 1933. The title of the company has been changed 
to Preferred Risk Life Assurance Company, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. Proposed capitalization of the company is in 
excess of $1,000,000. 

It is planned that business will be developed through 
the fire and casualty agency force of Preferred Risk 
and its affiliate, Southwest Casualty Insurance Company, 
both of Fayetteville. In addition to the present agency 
force, a force of regular life agents will be employed. 

Officers are: President, WW. M. Ritter ; vice-president, 
E. S. Robinson; secretary, K. A. Ritter; treasurer, 
M. S. Blundell. All officers are also officers of the fire 
and casualty companies. 
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FAITHFUL 


PROTECTION 


SINCE 1910 


PANN lley-\=)a= 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WACO, TEXAS 














Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 


WANTED FOR: 
OUR SPECIAL PROFIT 


Investigate, 
benefits: 








Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


In 28th yeor 
Capital and Surplus 
over $2,241,000 
$116.89 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $54,000,000 
in Force 
Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


SHARING 


POLICIES 


Compare, 





Add up the 
Policy Holders and 
Other Leads 


Top First Year 
Commissions and bonus 
Vested Renewals 
Non-participating 

and other policies 
Paying 4% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 











i) 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Deny 


Gre 
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We give you 
the tools! 


up-to-date, constantly im- 
proving, field-tested sales tools! 
For example, our new SMALL 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE kit 
includes: sales letter: sales talk: 
employer, employee, and 
general sales folders: all 
necessary forms and instruc - 
tions—all in one, neat file-fold- 
er package ready to complete 
the sale! Find out more about 
the advantages UNITED LIFE 


agents enjoy write now! 


UNITED LIFE ano 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field 
Management Vv. Pres., United Life, 
| White Street, Concord, N. H. 
STATES SERVED: Cal., Conn., Del., 
D.C., *La., Me., Md., Mass., *Mich., 
N. H., N. J., N. C., *Ohio, *Pa., R. I, 
S. C., Vt., Va. 


* General Agency Opportunities Avail- 
able 


Overseas Territories Available 
Brokerage Opportunities Available 











NOW IN OUR TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 
WITH 





| OVER $94 MILLIONS IN FORCE | 











PIONEER AMERICAN 


THIS IS THE PIONEER AMERICAN TERRITORY 


WASHINGTON OREGON NEVADA. WYOMING, 
ARIZONA. NEW MEXICO, COLORADO, OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS, ARKANSAS LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, NORTH CAROLINA, INDIANA, 
ALASKA AND HAWAII, 


EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


For Full Details Write To 
SALES COORDINATOR 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
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QUAKER CITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Semi-Annual Dividend Paid 


The regular semi-annual cash dividend of 3.75 
share was paid October 15 to shareholders 


October 1. 


per 
record 


RESOLUTE CREDIT LIFE Insurance Cc 
Providence, Rhode Island 


New Officer 


Val T. Jones, formerly executive vice-pre- dent of 
the National Independent Automobile Dealers \ssocia- 
tion, has been elected vice-president of this © ompany 
and Resolute Insurance Company and will be i) charge 
of advertising and public relations programs. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Executive Promotions 


The following have been promoted: Robert W 
Blevins and J. Joe Canty, senior underwriters; Robert 
L. Dunn, Sam V. Grigg and M. H. Josephson, assistant 
secretaries ; Jay T. Ward, assistant treasurer. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New Company 


This company was incorporated under Illinois laws 
June 10, 1958, licensed June 23, 1958 and commenced 
business September 22 with authorized capital of 
$1,000,000. Initial resources were $400,000, comprising 
40,000 shares, par value $5 and contributed surplus of 
$200,000. 


Officers are: President, Benjamin Goulding; execu- 
tive vice-president, Frank F. Dodge; secretary-treas- 
urer, Irving M. Shepard; consulting actuary, A. Max- 
well Kunis. 


The company will write ordinary life, group life, and 
accident and health insurance on the non-participating 
basis. At present operations are confined to the state of 
Illinois. 


Directors are: M. A. Bronstein, A. M. Duman, Dr. 
Maurice Falstein, Dr. S. H. Fraerman, Theodore Glas- 
rud, Benjamin Goulding, A. Maxwell Kunis, B. N. 
Nemero, Harry Ossoff, Norman Perl, R. M. Steinberg. 
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UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance Co. 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Capital Increased 


This company has increased its capital from 20,000 
shares to 22,000 shares, par value $20. The additional 
2000 shares were offered to stockholders of record 
Augus! 29 in the proportion of one share of new stock 
for each ten shares held, at a price of $375 per share. 
Stockholders who exercised their rights under the plan 
were given the opportunity to subscribe for remaining 
shares represented by unsubscribed rights. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL Insurance Co. 


Evanston, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 


Capital of this company has been increased from $15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 by a 1 for 3 stock dividend. 





new directors 


American Bankers Life (Fla.): Roy H. Hawkins, Miami 
vice-president of Bessemer Properties, Inc.; Mitchell Wolf- 
son, Miami, co-owner of Wometco Theatres and station 
WTVJ; and William K. de Veer, Palm Beach, vice-presi- 
dent of First National Associates of Florida and vice- 
president and treasurer of W. R. Reynolds & Company 
of Palm Beach. 


American Income Life (Ind.): William J. Davey, vice-presi- 
dent of The Medical Protective Company, Fort Wayne. 


American Investment Life (Tenn.}: D. L. Connett, Atlanta; 
Frank S. Smith, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Charles C. Vance, 
Chicago; W. L. Vanadore; and Herbert Long. 


Bankers Life (Nebr.): James W. Lantz, C.L.U., vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies. He filled the vacancy left 
by the retirement of C. H. Heyl earlier this year. 


Connecticut Mutual: Julian C. Pease, executive vice-presi- 
dent of New Britain Tool Company. 


Eastern Life (N. Y.): Franklin Bruck, vice-president of 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc., and Louis P. Rocker, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange and president of the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency, a world-wide news agency. 


Protective Security Life (Callif.): John Golden, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Western Costume Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 


Southern Provident Life (Texas): Edward N. Kerr, vice- 
president in charge of the industrial department of 


Republic National Bank, Dallas. 
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Accident and Sickness 


is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&S line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&S line plus these features: 

* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 

* COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES for 
both Life Insurance and Accident and Sickness 
Insurance! 

* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











Over half a century... 


“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 

Liberal Agency Contract * 
* Openings in Arizona, California, Colorado, Washington, D.C., 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
N. J., North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

















CENTURY 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 3 
W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 


President 


CENTURY LIFE BLDG. 
W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. 


Chairman of the Board 


THE TALK OF THE 
LIFE INSURANCE INDUSTRY: 


Century’s New Management Contract 
Century's New Agent’s Contract 
Century’s New Agent’s Financing Plan ; 
Century's Modern : 

Up-To-Date Policy Contracts 


Opportunity-Wise, There Is Not 
A Better Management Contract 











FEDERAL TAXES 


. MEETING of the board 
of directors of the Life Insurance 
Association of America devoted en- 
tirely to a discussion of the company 
income tax problem this 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 
“Believing that the most important 





The Life Insurers Conference also 
held a specially called membership 
meeting, the purpose of which was 
to discuss the various proposals for 
the federal income taxation of life 
insurance companies. A resolution 
was adopted reaffirming the organ- 
ization’s opposition to the “total in- 





SALESMEN'S DAY 


A PROPOSAL that a special National 
Salesmen’s Day be set aside each 
year as a tribute to salesmen through- 


objective of the life insurance busi- 
ness is to find a generally acceptable 
solution of the federal tax problem 
and recognizing the great public in- 


come” tax approach. 


A & H STANDARDS 


out the United States, was made 
recently by W. Clement Stone, head 
of the Combined Insurance C mpany 
group. He pointed out that, “Sales. 
men are the sparkplugs of our econ- 


omy. They make it come to life. 
Without good salesmen, ou: 


econ- 
terest in the subject, this board omy, like an automobile wit! poor 
favors consideration of all tax ap- THE MAINE INSURANCE Commis-  sparkplugs, would become s!uggish 
proaches on a constructive basis sioner held a public hearing in Au- and grossly inefficient. It ‘s time 
through the Joint Federal Income gusta on October 27 for the purpose that we in the United State- recog- 
Tax Committee, and to be prepared of adopting the uniform NAIC © nize this importance of our s:iesmen 
for committee hearings, believes that Standards Governing Advertise- to the economy by establisiing a 


benefit will flow from prompt staff 


study of all tax approaches.” surance, 


COMP! 
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MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Destinies in our Hands—Horace R. Smith, CLU J 
Executive Compensation—D. Ronald Daniel .............-.- Oct. 
ixpense Account Control—Arthur O. Angilly, AIA ‘ 





Health Insurance and Vision Care—/J, F. Follman, Jr. 
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Influences on cn “ore E. Whitney ...........000. 
Legal —— —Ralph D. Churchill (Monthly) ob 604 cae ees Nov 
Moving the Home Office—William C. North, Jr. ...........- Nov 


No Margin For Failure—Carrol M. ‘Shanks 
Nursing Home Care—J. F. Follman, Jr. 


Operating Committees—Everett R. Walker .............--- June 
Pension Planning—Michael M. VecKenny, CLI 
Pension Trends—James A. Hamilton and 

ea Lee Le sink a saak 50.0060 .s 60 298 > 00 ohh July 
People Are Our Business—Roy A. MacDonald .............- July 
Policyholder Looks at Life Insurance, A— ; 
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Procedural Planning—J. T. Bryden ............00.0-eeeeeee Sept 
Reducing Total Disability—-William D. Stroud, M.D. ....... July 
Risk Selection Practices—Paul K. Frazer .............+.0004 Aug. 
Small Group Plans—Darwin S. Liggett ...........006.0000s Sept. 
This Business of Ours—Walter O. Menge .............. June 18 
Time to Be Realistic—Gordon N. Farquhar ...............+44 Aug. 89 


Triple Play Industry, The-—James F. Oates, Jr. 





Underwriting Habits and Moral Risks—John R. Pullman .... 
Variable Annuities—Carrol M. Shanks ....... 
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What’s New in Medical Insurance—Clifton L. 
Where Does the Challenge Lie?—H. Bruce Palmer ........../ Aug. 25 
Why Does an Agent Love to Sell?—/rnest FP. Cragg, CLU ..June 25 
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OFFICE METHODS 

Around the Office--Guy Fergason (Monthly) Nov. & 
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Combined Operations System—A. ¢€. : 
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Company Budgets—Charles Hobby . B 
Converting to Punched Cards—Charlie Andrew ............: Aug. ® 
Correct Seating—Alma C. Kelly, PRD. ........... 200 c eee June 
Dividend Accounting—Charles F. Pestal ............0.00.0405 Oct. 37 
Electronic Shorthand—Robert A. Braddock ...............04 Oct. 31 
General Ledger Accounting—/. Warren Bishop ............ Sept. 66 
Group Department Filing—William A. McMuhon ........... ily 43 
Human Side of Automation, The—Thomas KF. Kiddoo ....... Sept. 3 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) ................ Nov. 82 
Motivation and Environment—Guy Fergason ............... Nov. 3 
Motivation and Reward—Guy Fergason ..............000000. Oct. 39 
Office Equipment Directory ( Vonthiv) Pe ee 
Public Relations—Guy Fergason ..............0ceceeeeecceen July 38 
Reducing the Error Factor—ARuth Hesle) ny Winpwn 6a 
I Sg ccc wavicccuissccennctess pes eeeedp July 37 
errr eee Daists aos Statice .Nov. 61 
a and Training—Guy Fergaxon ............. Perr 
Typing Time Reduced—Arthur Fh. Hendrix ..............44.. Sept. i 
SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 
Business Development Department—Farl (. Jordan .........2 ov. & 
Business of Opportunities, A—Albert ©. Adams ............ Sept. 18 


.L.U. Questions & Answers—A merican College 
Part Il—Business Life Insurance ........ 
Part IlI—Law, Trusts and Taxation 
Part IV—Economics and Finance ........ 

Creative Thinking—Howard Williams 

—= elopment of a Selling Philosophy, The 





I I EE bn vod on eec wesacaseavdecienicaseesc Sept. 29 
Disability Income Insurance—Hobert A. Brown, Jr. CLU.... Oct. B 
Programming vs. Program Selling— Robert B. Proctor ....... Oct. 67 
Prospecting—Raiph K. Lindop ...............cccccceccccceced Aug. 18 
Sales Track Is the Trick, The—Al Davina .................. Oct. 71 
Six Million Prospects—John Rt en a tee ge aa 2 Sept. 47 
Skillful Handling of Prospects—H. H. MeJunkin ...........2 ov. 18 
Statesmanship in Estate Planning- 

Be NII, Oe IRIS 5 ccccss ccncecscescccsesesese Sept. 39 
Supervision for Suecess—Floyd a MOONEE gans cha iuwdsc neal Aug. 43 
NN RO re Aug. 29 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Association Notes .......... Pi hec at 6 cs Ss a on 92 
Company Developments Case ELE SED enedeee tees beeen kad’s Nov 9 
Company Sales Records ................... Nov. 48 
ES rere ..Nov 5 
Home Office and Field Appointments ........... .-Nov. % 
Insurance Stock Quotations Nakioennk adhe hee basset was <aneee a) 
GE a er er { 
New Directors ........... Nov. 111 
EES Pe erent Creer ee eee = Oe 
se arn SA bic ise 1556s waaeeeGensbagans 6uney Nov. 96 
as Fe ag Fon bbnn bt ee ephaneespeneteontend ice Nov. 49 
Reports on Companies ost ean : Nov. 107 
Sales by States ...... Rains oth ee Nev a) 
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COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1958) 


Acme United Life, Atlanta 


(100% Stock Dividend) ..........4 Aug. 106 
Aetna Life, Hartford p j 

(New Senior Vice Presidents) -Aug. 106 

(Executive Changes) k banan cae: ee 
All American Life and Cas. Co., Chicago 

(New Vice President) ............/ June 99 
Allied Life, Charlotte 

(Merued) ..cccccscccceseccscececed Aug. 106 
American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami 

(New Location) ......ccceesseceed May 101 

(Officer Promotions) ............. June 99 

(Merged) ..ccccsccccccscccccecces Nov. 107 
Americaii Business Life, San Antonio 

Sr THER) ccccnccccccscscocseed Aug. 109 
Americaii Community Mut. Ins. Co., Detroit 

(Mew Tithe) ..cccsccsecccveceees Sept. 103 
Americar: Family oa Birmingham 

(Companies Merge) ..............4 Aug. 106 
American: Family Tite, Madison 

(Executive Promotion) .......... Oct. 103 


American General Life, Houston 
Semenanse OMS) ..ccccccccccccced Aug. 108 
(Munnerlyn Steps Down) ....... Sept. 108 
American Health Ins. Corp., Baltimore 
Soemtro! SRIPGCE) ....cccscccsesed Aug. 106 
American Home Life Co., 


ES eee July 87 
American Investment, Nashville 

Sa Nov. 107 
American Life Insurance Co., Birmingham 

DOUED stenaneececeestses June 102 
American Life, Bridgeport 

Sy ViCG-F'reSiGORt) 2... 2.2. cccee July 8&7 


American Natl. Ins. Co., 
(Stockholders Dividend) ......... May 101 

American Security Life, Fort Wayne 
(Executive Vice President) ......Sept. 103 

American States Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 


Galveston 


tarts Operations) ........sccceed July 87 
American Travelers Life, Indianapolis 

(New Vice-President) ............ July 8&7 
American United Life, Indianapolis 
SF aa Oct. 103 
Associated Life, Chicago 

ST TD ccsocceccicccecss Oct. 103 
tankers Life Ins. Co., of Neb., Lincoln 


Sy POOUREOME) .ccccccccccesses May 101 
(Vice President Retires) ........2 Aug. 107 
(New Vice-President) ........... Nov. 107 
Bankers Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


(Western Absorbed) .............. July S87 
Rankers National Life Ins. Co., Montclair 
CUED och eccccccstecwes July 8&7 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Nov. 107 
(Executive Promotion) .......... Nov. ¥ ad 
Bankers Security Life Ins. Soc. of N.Y., N.Y. 


SD RWOMMEED nnn cccscesesc.s June 99 
Khankers Union Life Insurance Co., Denver 
(Officers Promoted) .............. June 99 
errr June 99 
Keneficial Standard, Los Angeles 

(Officers Promoted) .............. Nov. 107 
Builders Life Ins. Co., Charleston 
ara ee May 101 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 


Capitol Life Ins. Co., Denver 
(Executive Promotions) ‘ 
(Capital Increased) ............ Sept. 103 
EE BUUSONED scsecceesccecees Oct. 103 

Cardinal Life Ins. Co., 
eS | ae Sept. 103 

Carolina Home, Burlington 
eS Paar ee July 87 

Charter Natl. Life Ins. Co., Clayton 
4 aly Sept. 103 

Chesapeake Life Ins. Co., Baltimore 
Re ear eS Sept. 103 

Citizens Life, New York 
(Stock Split) 


.May 101 





ov. 107 


(Capital Increased) ..............Nov. 107 


Citizens Natl. Life Ins. Co., 
(Stock Dividend) May 101 
i SED: 6.0 a0.0's0.06.0o<.e00 June % 

Citizens Standard Life, Corpus Christi 


Indianapolis 


Temew PSTOONOOME) 22.22... .ccceees May 101 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
(Purchases Haven Ins. Co.) .....: Aug. 108 


Colonial American Life, Corpus Christi 
FO June 99 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America, E. Orange 
sew Treasurer) ........0cccc00. June 99 
Colorado Credit Life, Boulder 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 
Columbian Mutual Life, Birmingham 
(Officers Promoted) .............. June 99 
Columbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., Boston 
wcomtrol Bought) .........ccce0. Sept. 103 
Commercial and Industrial, Houston 





OD Fara Nov. 107 


Commonwealth Life, 
(New Post) 
Community Mutual Life Ins. Co., Detroit 
perame Chamged) ....05....2..00. Sept. 103 
Companion Life, New York 
(Executive Staff Addition) ....../ Aug. 107 
Confederation Life Assn., Toronto, Canada 
(Provides for Mutualization) ....May 101 


Louisville 


For November, 1958 


Mik as < Obi baad aoe ee hee Nov. 107 


(Contemplates Mutualization) June 99 


(Mutualization) ............. ...-Jduly 87 
(Treasury Board Aporen) ae Aug. 107 
Conn, Gen. Life Ins. Bloomfield 


(Executive Promotions) pceme see May 102 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 

(New Bank Offers Insurance) ....Oct. 103 
Consolidated American, Houston 

(Proposed Merger) ..............: Aug. 107 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 

(New Vice President) ........... June 100 
Cooperative Life of America, Salt Lake City 


(Converts to Mutual C ompany). -Aug. 108 
CE ND. nk cc kcacanscncaall Aug. 108 
Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis 


(BOOS BRIE) occ cvccccccccccccces may 2162 

Oe rere July &S 
Country Mutual Life, S 

CU SOD Sivinsacsnnnacaneancd Aug. 108 
Crown Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Canada 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .May 102 


(Dividend to Stockholders) ...- Nov. 108 
David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 
LRIGEEE bctisicnccaacn -Aug. 108 


Eastern Life Ins. Co. of N. Y.. N. Y. 
(Increases Authorized Capital) ..June 100 
(Decreases Par Value) .......... June 100 


(100% Stock Dividend) ...........4 July 88 

(Sosemits Retires) ......cccccces. Oct. 103 
Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America, Boston 

i eer July 8S 
Baniey Annuity Life, Washington 

(Hew BPEOGGORE)  occccccccccerse MOV, 168 
Equity National Life Insurance Co., Boise 

Oe |” nee July 88 
Estate Life Insurance Co., Amarillo 

(Permanent Receivership) ........ Aug. 108 


Estate Life Ins. Co. of America, Orangeburg 
OO rea ae June 100 
PE nine bk Giis maha dines .July &8 

Family Security Life, Spartanburg 
FEY Sk.nas-denn,d0<ecasawsacel Aug. 106 

Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 
|, Re .Sept. 104 

Farmers Life, Des Moines 
(Change in Name) ................ July 88 

Farmers New World Life, Seatlle 
(New Home Office) .............. Oct. 103 

First Colony Life Ins. Co., Lynchburg 
(New Vice President) .......... June 100 
COO GED Sic aes sekibcuerees Sept. 103 

First Federal Life, Baltimore 
(Name Changed) ................Nov. 108 

First Federated Life, Baltimore 
(Formerly First Federal Life) ..Nov. 108 

Forest Lawn Life Ins. Co., Glendale 


CPUC TOURED ioc iccckccccess Sept. 103 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

ro July SS 
General American Life, St. Louis 

i"). "ea July 89 
Globe Life, Chicago 

Co de a oS) Oct. 103 

(Control Bought) ................Nov. 108 


Gotham Life Ins. Co. of New York, N. a 
(New Company) .......... Sept. 103 
Government omployees Life, W: ashington 
(Official Elections) .............. May 102 
CHORE TRAWREOIED ..ncccsccccccccs July 89 
Great National Life, Dallas 


CRO, OUND vanessa nsescsc A, MB 
Great Northwest Life Ins. Co., Spokane 
(New Vice President) ........... June 100 


Great Southern Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Offers to Purchase Stock) .. ... Sept. 104 
(Capital Increased—Dividends Paid) 

Oct 104 

Guarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 
(Purchases Steck) .......ccceseed Aug. 109 

Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Officer Promoted) .............. Nov. 108 


H.B.A. Life Insurance Co., Phoenix 

(Agency Vice-President Named) ..Oct. 104 
Haven Ins. Co., St. Petersburg 

(Business Purchased) ............ Aug. 108 
Home Ins. Co. of New York, N. Y. 

(Heads Life Interest) ........... June 100 
Home Life, New York 

(Officers Promoted) ............. June 100 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 

(PURER GERD oc cc cccccvescs -Aug. 108 


Independence Life Ins. Co. of America, L. A 


(New Vice President) ............ June 100 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 
SEED dessin paksiaap ena wow Oct. 104 


Interstate Life & Accident, Chattanooga 


(Inaugurates Weekly Devotions) ..July 89 

(Capital Increased) ........:... Sept. 104 
Iowa Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 

CL EE nvecaceanese dean Sept. 104 
Jackson Mut. Life Ins. Co., Chicago 

SY Bib id oni akeoen0s0deee ou May 102 


Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., 
(Regular Dividend) 
(Dividend Paid) 

John Hancock 
(New 2nd Vice-President) 
(Stack Retires) 


Greensboro 
.June 101 
cocces Sept. 104 


éoree bed Oct. 105 
Sede ae bbe’ Oct. 105 


Kansas City 


Life Ins. Co., 
(New 


; Kansas City 
Executive Position) 


.June 101 


Kennesaw Life & Accident Ins. Co., Marietta 
(Mew OGRCOES) 2. cnvccccccccccces Sept. 104 

Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
CREE WINES arccccccacccsvent Aug. 100 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Aug. 100 


Liberty Life and Acc. Ins, Co., 
(Officers Elected) 

Liberty Life Ins. Co., Gree nville. 
erate Sept. 105 

Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville 
(Stock Sale Pending) ............ July 89 
(Stock Sale Agreement Signed) ..Oct. 105 


Muskegon 
renee ee ...-May 102 


CPOE) «occcnosncccestnsncss Oct. 105 
Life Ins. Co. of America, Wilmington 

(Stock Purchased) ..cccccccccceod Aug. 109 
Life Insurance Co. of Florida, Miami 

(New President) ....ccccccccceces July 88 


Life Ins. Co. of Va., 
(Stock Dividend) ............ ...May 108 
CREE TED fn cecicscsceveceses Sept. 105 

Lineoln Liberty Life, Lincoln 


Richmond 


(Proposed Merger) .............+4 Aug. 107 
Lincoln Mutual Life Ins. Co., Lincoln 
fae eee July S7 


Lineoln Natl. Life, Fort Wayne 
(Extra Dividend to Stockholders) Noy. 108 


Loyal American Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Merger) SNE eee Sener June 101 
(Merger ——— $heGk46005 00455 July 89 
(New President) ...... Ser 


The Maccabees, Detroit 
(Conversion to Mutual Proposed) Oct. 105 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 
0 Sr 
Mammoth Life and Accident, 
(Reinsures Jackson Mutual) 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) ...... ..Nov. 109 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Plans Mutualization) 
(Plan for Mutualization 
BEOROVEE)  crccncccnss oseeee Bept. 105 
Massachusetts Mut. Life*Ins. Co., Springfield 
(New Group Secretary) .........May 108 
Mercury Life, San Antonio 
(Title Changed) ..... . Aug. 100 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(New Vice Presidents) ...... Aug. 109 
(Pacific Coast Appointme nts) Sept. 105 
LE BUND Saicccccocacseoséne Oct. 106 
Michigan Life Insurance Co., 
(New Vice President) .......... June 101 
Midland Mutual Life Ins. Co., Columbus 
(Moore Retires) ........... June 101 
Midland National Life, Watertown 
(New Vice-President) ..... ...+.Jduly 90 
(Officers Appointed) .. 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins 
(New Medical Director) 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., 
(Offer to Exchange Shares) June 101 
(Stock Tendered) July 90 
(Affiliation Completed) .... .Aug. 109 


..July 90 
Louisville 
-May 102 


July 90 





Springfield 


(New Directors) . ee -Aug. 109 
(Address Changed) .......... ..Nov. 109 
Monumental Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 


(Stock Dividend) 
fares 
Moody Natl. Life, Houston 

CED MED satenrccsncoccece ... Aug. 109 
Mortgage Bankers Life, Houston 

Cee SD kn ce ccescodepecd Aug. 109 
Motor Club of Amer. Life Ins. Co., Newark 

(Tperenses Camitet) ...ccccsevcseed Aug. 110 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York, N. ¥ 

(Liberalizes Representatives 

Benefits) 


Sonn apanhaensaen June 101 
Sept. 106 


ee recccsessesccees . Sept. 106 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Home Office Building) ....May 103 
Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 


(Company Censured) .. -Aug. 110 


RE ok kn nn oe eas ...Oct. 106 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 
(New Vice-President) .... sooo NOV. 100 


National Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, Canada 


(Minority Stock Purchase) .......July 90 
National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 
(Absorbs Public Life) ...... ....-Aug. 110 


National Travelers, 
(Vice President) .......... 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Group Policy Issued) ¥. .May 1038 
(Pays Dividends) ............... Sept. 106 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Promotions) .... ...July 92 
North American Accident, Chicago 


Des Moines 
July 92 


(Control Acquired) ........ Oct. 107 
North American Life, Chicago 

(Passes $300 Million Mark) ......Oct. 107 
North Central Life, St. Paul 

(Moved to New Home Office) ....Oct. 107 
Northeastern Life Ins. of N. Y., Mt. Vernon 

(New Vice President) ..... ...-Aug. 110 


Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co., 
(First Board Chairman) 
(New President) 


Milwaukee 
June 102 
June 102 


113 





Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., 
(Litigation Dismissed) 


Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Promotion) 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(Non-Can Benefits Fully 
Restored) 
(Reinsures Railroad A&H) 
Pacific Nat. Life Ins. Co., San Francisco 
(Senior Vice President) June 102 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mob.le 
(Merger) 
(Merger Approved) 
Peerless Life, Dallas 
(Reinsured) 
Peoples-Home Life, Frankfort 
(New Title) Oct. 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 
(Name Changed) ct. 
Peoples Protective Life Ins. Co., Jackson 
(Dental Insurance) May 104 
Peoples Standard Life Ins. Co., W ilmington 
(New Company) . 106 
Py peine American Life, Manila 
vor Elected Chmn. of Bd.) July 92 
Pilot Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Waddell Retires) . 107 
ug. 110 


siaaeapele 
June 1 


Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo 
(Executive Promotions) A 
Pioneer Reserve Life, Little Rock 
(Purchased) v 
Preferred Risk Life, Fayetteville 
(Purchases Pioneer Reserve Life) Nov. 109 
Protective Life Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Proposed Stock Split) . 107 
(Capital Increase) *t. 108 
Protective Security Life, Los Angeles 
(Home Office Eoene te Oc t. 108 
Provident Life Insurance Co. 
(Stock Dividend) June 102 
Provident Life and Accident, C aE * -¥ 
(New Vice-President) uly 92 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark 
(New Vice President) May 104 
(Second Vice President) Aug. 110 
Public Life, Phoenix 
(Absorbed) Aug. 110 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. 
American Building Maintenance Co. 
American National, Galveston, Texas 


American Writing Paper — Holyoke, Mass. 


Amicable Life, Waco, Tex 


Army Times Publishing co, Washington, D. C. 


Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass 
Bowles, Andrews & 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il. 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. 


( ‘olonial Life, East Orange, N. J. 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Cana 

Dawson & Son, Inc., 

DuKane Corp., St. Charles, I 

Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. .. 
iquitable Life Assurance, New York, 
iquitable Life egy | Des Moines, Iowa 

Federal Life, Chie ago, I 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadeiphia, is 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

Great-West . Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, E., New Orleans, La. 
yuarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 

Haloid Xerox, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indiana ite, Ind. 


Hol ywood Beach Hotel, Holly wood, 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Home Life, New York, N. Y. 

Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
yep’ Nationai Life; Birmin 

Life and Casualty, Nashville, enn. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
McGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. 


Massachusetts Casualty Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 


Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


114 


da 
Miles M. A mpeNeaae, | Conn. 


Publie Life . Co. of America, Miami 


(Dissolved May 104 
Puritan Life Insurance Co., eee 
(New Treasurer) ay aa 
Quaker City Life Insurance Co., oa lpia 
(Acquisition by Reinsurance) reese 
(Semi-Annual Dividend Paid) *- Hee M0 
Reliance Life of Ga., Atlanta 
(Companies Mer, ge) 
Resolute Credit Life, Providence 
(New Officer) N 
Richmond Life Ins. Co., Inc., Richmond 
(New Vice President) July 92 
Robert E. Lee Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Acquires Peerless Business) ya 110 
Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co., New Haven 
(New Vice President) ay 
ee Life Insurance Company, ee 
Merge 107 
Southern Christian Life Ins. Co., Okla, City 
(Purchases Industrial Business) June 102 
(New Executive Appointments) ..Oct. 108 
South. Ti Reserve Life Ins. Co., Macolm 
(Merged) ‘June 100 
Southern United Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Reinsurance) 
Southland Life Insurance Co., —— 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . 
(Executive Promotions) 
Southwestern Bankers Life, Corpus Christi 
(Consolidation ) June 99 
Standard Life Ins. Co. of Ind., Indianapolis 
(Reinsures Public Life) May 1 
(Executive Changes) J 
The State Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(New Officers) ept. 107 
State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome 
(Executive Appointments) Sept. 107 
State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worcester 
(Affiliates with Property Firm) ..Oct. 108 
State Keserve Life, Fort Worth 
(Absorbs David Crockett) 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Mutualization) 
Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice Presidents) 
Tenn. Life and Service, Knoxville 
(Merged) 


Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston ; 
(Reinsured) June 1027 

Trans-Continental Life Ins. Co., Coiesee 
(New Company) 


Union Trust Life Ins. Co., Duluth 
(Admitted to Hight New States) Sept. 
Union Trust Life, Milwaukee 
(New Field Vice- President) 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(New Vice President) 
(Quarterly Dividend) 
fficer Promoted) 
United Life and Accident, Concord 
(Capital Increased) 
United Medical Service, Inc., New York 
(Elected President) May 
United Security Life Co., Des wena 
(New Title) 
United States Life, New York 
(Capital Increase Proposed) 
United States Life Ins. Co., Waco 
(Charter Purchased-Receivership 
eb ee te cae ee es Aug. 111 


Veterans Administration, Washington 
(Caution to G.I. Policyholders) .. 
(Special Dividend) 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(New Agency Vice President) ...Sept. 108 

Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston 
(Executive Changes) Aug. 111 
(Lukins Retires) 

(Stock Dividend) 

West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Manager of Agencies) 

Western Life Insurance Co., Heiena 
(Cannon Retires) 

(Executive Appointment) 

Western Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Appointment 8) 

Western Mutual = a Co., Moline 
(Absorbed by Bankers) July 87 

Western & Southern 1 Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 
(Officers Promoted 
(Reinsures Texas Prudential) ... 
(Executive Promotions) 

(New Vice President) 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Maas. .........0c.cccccccccccccvcces 
Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Il. 


National Bank Buildi 
National Cash Register Co., "Dayton, 
National Panity Life, Little Roc k, Ark. 
font lier, Vt. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, 


National Life 


ng Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 


Ohio 


Tenn. 


National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark 
National Reserve ‘Life, Topeka, Kanszs 
National vy ond Life, Des Moines, lowa 


~« Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


North American Life, Chicago, Ill. 
North American Reassurance, New York, 3 A 
A ry a National Life, Minneapolis, Nina. 


Nyhart Co., Inc., 


Howard E. 
Occidental Life, Los Anan, Calif. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dallas, Texas 


Old Line Life, SEMA Nat. 5.505. .250cten noo 2 cesaseuices 


Old Re 
Pacific 


ublic Life, Chicago, Ill. 

utual Li fe, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, " 


Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 
Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 


Royal Typewriter Co., 


Security 


Port nN. ns: 


utual, Binghamton, N 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, 
Southland Life, Dallas, lly 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Farm Life Bloomington, Ill. 


State Mutual Life, Worcester, 


ass. 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 


Tiffan 
Title 


Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
uarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. . 
Union Central Life, eng mag ne 3g 


Union Labor Life, 


‘New York, N 


Union Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 
United Life & Accident, Concord, M a. 


Whitin 
Wolfe, 


United Services Life, Washington, I 


-Plover Paper Co., Stevens let Wis. 
oreoran & Linder, , 4 


New York, N. 


Woodward and Fondiller, ‘Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & 


Wright Line, 


Davis, New York, RD os 


ne., Worcester, Mane, oi oi vcore ves thereon 


Best’s Life Ne 





